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Hon  H.  Edmund  Machold,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Albany, 
N.  Y: 
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TWENTY=EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SCENIC   AND   HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY 


New  York,  April  12,  1923. 
To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Pursuant  to  chapter  166  of  the  Laws  of  1895  and  laws  amendatory 
thereof,  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society  have  the  honor  to  present  this,  its  twenty-eighth  Annual 
Report. 

THE  SOCIETY'S  CHARTER 

The  charter  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  was  first  granted  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  which,  by  the  Governor's  signature  of  March  26 
1895,  became  chapter  166  of  the  Laws  of  that  year.  It  was  subse- 
guently  amended  by  chapter  302  of  the  Laws  of  1898  and  chapter 
385  of  the  Laws  of  1901  and  reads  as  follows : 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  following  persons:  William  H.  Webb,*  Samuel  D.  Bab- 
cock,*  John  M.  Francis,*  Andrew  H.  Green,*  Charles  A.  Dana,*  Oswald 
Ottendorfer,*  'Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Horace  Porter,*  William  Allen  Butler,* 
Mornay  Williams,  George  G.  Haven,*  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Walter  S.  Logan,* 
Henry  E.  Howland,*  Edward  P.  Hatch,*  William  L.  Bull,*  James  M.  Taylor,* 
J.  Hampden  Robb,*  Ebenezer  K.  Wright,*  Alexander  E.  Orr,*  William  M. 
Evarts,*  Wager  Swayne,*  Charles  R.  Miller,*  Frederick  W.  Devoe,*  Elbridge 

G.  Spaulding,*  Frederick  S.  Talmadge,*  Thomas  V.  Welch,*  S.  Van  Rensse- 
laer Cruger.*  Frederick  J.  De  Peyster,*  Morgan  Dix,*  John  A.  Stewart, 
Charles  C.  Beaman,*  Francis  Vinton  Greene,*  Peter  A.  Porter,  M.  D.  Ray- 
mond,* George  N.  Lawrence,*  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,*  Augustus  Frank,*  Charles 
Z.  Lincoln,  John  Hudson  Peck,*  Sherman  S.  Rogers,*  William  Hamilton 
Harris,*  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  Alexander  B.  Crane,  John  Hodge,*  Robert  L. 
Fryer,*  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,*  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,*  Charles  A.  Hawley.  Henry 
E.  Gregory,  Frederick  D.  Tappan,*  Henry  J.  Cookinham,  Henry  R.  Durfee,* 

H.  Walter  Webb,*  and  such  others  as  shall  become  associated  with  them  in 
the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  corporation  hereby  created,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate by  the  name  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
with  all  the  powers  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  section  of 
chapter  thirty-five  of  the  general  corporation  laws  as  amended  by  chapter  six 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing, 
taking,  receiving  and  holding  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  in 

*  Now  deceased. 
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Charter  of  the  Society 


trust  or  perpetuity,  real  and  personal  estate  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said 
corporation,  the  value  of  which  shall  not  exceed  one  million  dollars.  (Chapter 
166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  302,  1898,  and  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  2.  The  objects  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift, 
grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  historic  objects  or  memorable  or  picturesque  places 
in  the  state  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  hold  real  and  personal  property 
in  fee  or  upon  such  lawful  trusts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  donors 
thereof  and  said  corporation,  and  to  improve  the  same;  admission  to  which 
shall  be  free  to  the  public  under  such  rules  for  the  proper  protection  thereof 
as  said  corporation  may  prescribe,  and  which  said  property  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  within  the  State  of  New  York.  (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended 
by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  3.  The  affairs  and  business  of  said  corporation  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
board  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  thirty-five  Trustees,  a  quorum  of 
whom  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws.  The 
persons  now  constituting  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  office  until  others  are  elected  in  their  stead  as  provided  by  the 
said  by-laws.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  filled  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  said  by-laws.  (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  302, 
1898,  and  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  4.  None  of  the  Trustees  or  members  of  said  corporation  shall  receive 
any  compensation  for  services,  or  be  pecuniarily  interested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  any  contract  relating  to  the  affairs  of  said  corporation,  nor  shall 
said  corporation  make  any  dividend  or  division  of  its  property  among  its 
members,  managers,  or  officers.    (Chapter  166,  1895.) 

§  5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually,  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the 
by-laws,  elect  or  appoint  from  their  number  the  following  officers  :  A  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year 
and  until  their  respective  successors  are  elected  or  appointed,  and  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  are  provided  by  the  by-laws.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may 
also  appoint  a  Secretary  and  define  his  duties^,  and  shall  have  the  power  to 
manage,  transact  and  conduct  all  business  of  the  corporation,  to  prescribe  the 
terms  of  admission  of  its  members,  and  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  and  to  remove  its  employes  at  pleasure.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  no 
capital  stock,  and  shall  have  no  power  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  incumber 
any  of  its  property.    (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  6.  Said  corporation  shall  annually  make  to  the  Legislature  a  statement 
of  its  affairs,  and  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Legislature,  by  bill  or  other- 
wise, such  recommendations  as  are  pertinent  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  may  act  jointly  or  othe|-wise  with  any  persons  appointed  by  any 
other  State  for  similar  purposes  as  those  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
act,  whenever  the  object  to  be  secured  or  purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished 
is  wnthin  the  jurisdiction  of  this  and  any  other  State  or  can  only  be  (attained 
by  such  joint  action.    (Chapter  166,  1895.) 

§  7.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  are  in  the  Tribune  Building-  at 
No.  154  Nassau  street  opposite  City  Hall,  New  York  City. 
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OFFICERS,  TRUSTEES  AND  COMMITTEES 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  officers,  trustees  and  principal 
standing  committees  are  as  follows : 


Honorary  President 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  New  York 

President 

George  Frederick  Kunz.  Sc.  D  New  York 

Vice-Presidents 

First,  Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett  New  York 

Second,  Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman,  LL.D  New  York 

Third,  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  New  York 

Fourth,  Henry  Harper  Benedict  New  York 

Treasurer 

Captain  N.  Taylor  Phillips  New  York 

Secretary 

Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.  H.  D  New  York 

Trustees  Until  January,  1924 

Edward  Dean  Adams,  LL.D  New  York 

Hon.  George  Alanson  Blauvelt  ]\Ionsey 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  New  York 

Algernon   Sydney   Frissell  New  York 

Nathan  Williams  Green,  M.  D  New  York 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsford  Oswego 

Edward   Hance  Letchworth  Buffalo 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge,  M.  D.  . New  York 

Charles  J.  Peabody  New  York 

Hon.  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  Peekskill 

Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  Albany 

Albert  Ulmann  New  York 

Trustees  Until  January,  1925 

Henry  Harper  Benedict  New  York 

Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory.  New  York 

WoLCOTT  Julius  Humphrey  Warsaw 

Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb  New  York 

Ogden  Pearl  Letchworth  New  York 

Major  Barrington  Moore.   New  York 

Capt.  N.  Taylor  Phillips  New  York 

Hon.  Harvey  Foote  Remington  Rochester 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett  New  York 

Alexander  McMillan  Welch  New  York 

Hon.  J.  Du  Pratt  White  New  York 

Trustees  Until  January,  1926 

Prof.  Liberty  LIyde  Bailey  Ithaca 

Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman.  LL.D  New  York 

David  Bryson  Delavan,  M.  D  New  York 

Frederick  A.  Emerick....  Oswego 

George  Frederick  Kunz.  Sc.  D  New  York 

Reuben  Leslie  Maynard  New  York 

Hon.  Adelbert  Moot  Buffalo 

Hon.  George  Walbridge  Perkins,  Jr  New  York 
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Col.  Walter  Scott  New  York 

Hon.  Stephen  Howard  Thayer  Yonkers 

Hon.  Robert  Henry  Treman  Ithaca 

Col.  John  Wright  Vrooman  Herkimer 

Executive  Committee 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Sc.  D.,  Chairman  New  York 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  New  York 

Algernon  Sydney  Frissell  New  York 

Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory  New  York 

Edward  Hance  Letchworth  Buffalo 

Reuben  Leslie  Maynard  New  York 

Capt.  N.  Taylor  Phillips  New  York 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett  New  York 

Hon.  Stephen  H.  Thayer  Yonkers 

Battle  Island  Park  Committee 

Frederick  A.  Emerick,  Chairman  Oswego 

John  C.  Churchill  Oswego 

S.  P.  Emerick  Oswego 

J.  Harroun  Howe  Fulton 

Elmer  E.  Morrill  Fulton 

Finance  Committee 

Algernon  Sydney  Frissell,  Chairman  New  York 

Henry  Harper  Benedict  New  York 

Capt.  N.  Taylor  Phillips  New  York 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett  New  York 

Alexander  McMillan  Welch  New  York 

Diamond  Island  Committee 

Charles  J.  Peabody,  Chairman  New  York 

H.  J.  Gabb  Lake  George 

Mrs.  Henry  Fontaine  Nash  Lake  George 

Adolph  S.  Ochs  New  York 

George  Foster  Peabody  Saratoga  Springs 

Henry  W.  Sisson  Lake  George 

Fort  Brewerton  Committee 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsford,  Chairman  Oswego 

Frederick  A.  Emerick  Oswego 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  Committee 

Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  LL.D.,  Chairman  New  York 

Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Arnold  Albany 

Mrs.  Daniel  Manning  Albany 

Hon.  Ellis  J.  Staley  Albany 

Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  Albany 

Hon.  James  F.  Tracey  Albany 

Letchworth  Park  Committee 

A\^0LC0TT  Julius  Humphrey,  Chairman  Warsaw 

Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman,  LL.D.   New  York 

Hon.  Tpiomas  Pettibone  Kingsford  Oswego 

Edward  Hance  Letchworth  Buffalo 

Ogden  Pearl  Letchworth  New  York 

Hon.  Adelbert  Moot  Buffalo 

Capt.  N.  Taylor  Phillips  New  York 

Hon.  Harvey  Foote  Remington  Rochester 

Hon.  Robert  Henry  Treman  Ithaca 
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Philipse  Manor  Hall  Committee 

Hon.  Stephen  H.  Thayer,  Chairman  Yonkers 

Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler  Yonkers 

Alexander  Smith  Cochran  New  York 

Hampton  D.  Ewing  Yonkers 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Hale  Yonkers 

William  L.  Kingman  Yonkers 

Nathan  A.  Warren,  M.  D  Yonkers 

Sites  and  Inscriptions  Committee 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  Chairman  New  York 

Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb  New  York 

Albert  Ulmann   New  York 

Alexander  McMillan  Welch  New  York 

The  Secretary  New  York 

Stony  Point  Reservation  Committee 

Hon.  George  A.  Blauvelt,  Chairman  Monsey 

Henry  Kieke  Bush-Brown.   .  ....... .Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.  D.,  LL.D  New  York 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge,  M.  D  New  York 

Hon.  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  Peekskill 

The  Secretary  New  York 

Tappan  Monument  Committee 

Frank  R.  Crumbie,  Chairman  Nyack 

Hon.  Stephen  Howard  Thayer  Yonkers 
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GENERAL  REVIEW 

It  seems  appropriate  at  the  beginning  of  this  twenty-eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  society,  of  which  Andrew  H.  Green  was  the  founder, 
to  recall  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  just  passed  of  the  consolidation 
of  Greater  New  York,  to  effect  which  Mr.  Green  did  so  much  and  by 
which  he  earned  the  popular  title  of  ''Father  of  Greater  New  York." 
The  experience  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  those  whose  joint  labors  brought  about  the  consolidation 
of  the  greater  city,  and  for  this  great  achievement,  the  people  w^ill 
always  particularly  cherish  the  memory  of  Mr.  Green,  who,  more  than 
any  other  man,  by  his  wise  foresight,  and  by  his  long  and  persistent 
advocacy,  contributed  to  the  realization  of  this  idea. 

Three  years  before  the  consolidation  of  the  Greater  City  went 
into  efTect,  Mr.  Green  raised  another  monument  to  himself  when  in 
1895  he  organized  this  Society.  The  activities  of  most  historical 
societies  deal  with  events  of  the  past.  But  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  was  organized  to  deal  with  the  past, 
the  present  and  the  future.  The  work  of  the  society  is  desired  to 
minister  to  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  people. 
Parks  and  playgrounds  and  good  civic  conditions  tend  to  promote  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  community.  The  cherishing  of  our 
historical  landmarks  and  the  perpetuation  of  our  patriotic  traditions 
tend  to  make  better  citizens  of  our  people  and  to  stabilize  our  cher- 
ished political  institutions.  The  presentation  of  the  beautiful  places 
and  the  wonderful  works  of  Nature  serves  to  raise  the  people's 
thoughts  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  good  things.  The  work  of 
the  society  is  therefore  A^ery  democratic  in  its  nature,  for  it  recog- 
nizes all  three  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  declared  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  It  recognizes  not  only  the 
right  to  life  and  the  right  to  hberty,  but  also  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness, —  not  of  one  class  only  but  of  all  classes  of  people ;  not 
only  of  prince  and  pauper,  but  of  prince,  pauper  and  the  middle  class. 

Durino;  the  past  year  the  Society  has  gi\en  unremitting  attention  to 
the  administration  of  six  State  properties,  namely,  Philipse  Manor 
Hall  at  Yonkers,  which  was  given  to  the  State  by  Mrs.  William  F. 
Cochran ;  Stony  Point  Battlefield,  33  acres  on  the  Hudson  river ;  John 
Boyd  Thacher  Park,  400  acres  in  the  beautiful  Helderbergs  west  of 
Albany,  given  by  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher ;  Fort  Brewerton  Reser- 
vation, a  colonial  and  revolutionary^  landmark  at  the  foot  of  Oneida 
lake ;  Battle  Island  park,  225  acres  on  the  Oswego  river,  given  by  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Emerick;  and  Letchworth  Park,  1,000  acres  on  the 
Genesee  river,  including  Portage  Falls,  given  by  Dr.  William  P. 
Letchworth.  Details  of  the  management  of  these  properties  are  given 
in  the  following  pages.  The  Trustees  wish  to  make  special  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  self-sacrificing  services  of  the  Chairman  of  our 
Committees  on  those  properties,  Judge  Stephen  H.  Thayer,  ex-Sena- 
tor George  A.  Blauvelt,  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Hon.  Thomas  P. 
Kingsford,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Emerick  and  Mr.  Wolcott  J.  Hum- 
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phrey,  with  a  special  acknowledgment  to  Air.  Emerick  who  has  im- 
proved Battle  Island  Park  at  his  own  expense. 

Besides  these  State  properties,  the  Society  itself  owns  small  parcels 
of  land  at  Tappan  and  Stony  Point  on  which  monuments  stand ;  at 
Letchworth  Park,  and  at  Lake  George.  The  last  mentioned  is  a 
charming  island  of  one  and  a  half  acres,  called  Diamond  Island, 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body  of  Saratoga  Springs  who  died  a  year  ago.  Our  Committee  in 
charge  of  this  property,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  J.  Peabody  is  chair- 
man and  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  is  one  of  the  members,  will 
make  suitable  plans  for  the  best  utlization  of  this  delightful  little 
island. 

While  many  details  of  the  Society's  work  are  given  hereafter,  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  them  all.  They  include  the  arrangement  for 
the  banquet  of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  in  New  York 
in  May,  1922 ;  increasing  vigilance  for  the  protection  of  Central  Park 
and  other  New  York  City  parks  from  encroachments ;  the  verification 
of  inscriptions  for  tablets ;  the  contribution  of  its  Woman's  Auxiliary 
of  $650  toward  the  care  of  the  Poe  Cottage ;  the  attending  of  public 
hearings  on  civic  matters,  such  as  the  creation  of  Inwood  Hill  Park ; 
extensive  and  continued  correspondence,  domestic  and  foreign,  advis- 
ing in  matters  connected  with  our  work ;  the  acting  as  official  historian 
of  notable  occasions,  such  as  the  quinquennial  election  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  etc. 

The  Society,  in  the  course  of  its  work  during  the  past  twenty-eight 
years,  has  published  twenty-seven  Annual  Reports  (not  counting  this 
report),  comprising  10,350  pages  of  readino;  matter  and  916  pages  of 
illustrations,  dealing  with  39,634  names  and  subjects.  The  indexes 
of  the  last  twelve  volumes  contain  65,692  page  reference.  These  re- 
ports have  been  circulated  all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe  vv'ith 
valuable  results.  It  has  also  published  *'  Philipse  Manor  Hall  "  (225 
pages  and  illustrated)  ;  ''The  Life  of  Mary  Jemison  "  (473  pages 
and  illustrated)  and  hundreds  of  pages  of  other  matter  in  promotion 
of  its  work. 

The  total  known  gifts  of  land,  moneys,  etc.,  by  members  of  the 
Society  for  public  parks,  civic  improvements  and  historic  preserva- 
tion up  to  January  1,  1923,  amounted  to  $6,201,419,  and  doubtless 
there  have  been  many  more  of  which  we  have  no  record. 

The  amount  of  gift  funds  expended  by  the  Society  itself  exclu- 
sively on  public  properties  prior  to  January  1,  1923,  was  $58,391  ; 
the  amount  of  gift  funds  expended  by  donors  directly  with  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  the  Society  but  not  passing  through  the 
Society's  treasury  $83,125  ;  and  the  amount  of  State  funds  expended 
by  the  Societv  exclusively  on  State  properties  without  administrative 
charges  $306,236. 

^  The  Society  has  been  directly  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  one 
city  and  eight  State  parks  ;  partly  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  four 
other  State  parks,  including  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park;  and  in- 
directly helpful  in  the  creation  of  still  others. 
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The  Society's  finances  are  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Trustees 
and  detailed  reports  are  published  eight  times  a  year.  The  officers 
and  members  are  forbidden  by  law  to  be  pecuniarily  interested  in 
any  transaction  or  to  receive  any  compensation. 

The  Society  administers  pubHc  properties  without  respect  to  politi- 
cal or  partisan  consideration.  Faithful  and  efficient  services  are 
prime  requisites  and  employees  are  not  employed  or  discharged  for 
political  reasons. 

It  receives  no  subvention  from  the  State  for  its  general  expenses, 
which  are  met  by  means  of  membership  fees,  special  contributions 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  income  from  certain  limited  funds. 

Its  general  expenses  are  less  than  $7,000  a  year  but  its  income 
for  this  purpose  is  inadequate,  most  of  its  assets  being  for  other 
specific  purposes. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  that  the  finances  of  the  Society  have 
been  managed  with  economy.  There  is  probably  no  similar  organiza- 
tion that  does  such  a  continuous  volume  of  work  all  the  year  around, 
involving  so  many  administrative  details  and  productive  of  so  much 
public  benefit,  at  such  a  small  expenditure  of  money  as  this  Society. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  Society's  financial  transactions  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1922: 

State  Funds 

During  the  year  1922  we  disbursed  State  funds  on  State  properties 
and  the  printing  of  our  26th  and  27th  annual  reports  to  the  Legis- 
lature as  follows : 

Stony  Point  Reservation 


Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1   $551  41 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1*   698  67 

Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  1   480  38 

Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  1*   680  00 

Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  2    62  26 

  $2,  472  72 

Letchworth  Park 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1   $5,501  20 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1*   1,983  31 

Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  1   3,453  58 

Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  1*   1,041  65 

■   11,979  74 

Philipse  Manor  Hall 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1   $459  79 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1*  T.       991  70 

Chapter  650,  Laws  of  1921*   875  00 

Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  1   429  53 

Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  1*   1,333  30 

  4.089  32 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1   $344  21 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1*   975  00 

Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  1   364  78 

Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  1*   722  00 

  2,405  99 
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Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report 
Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  2   1.483  49 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report 
Chapter  650,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  2   986  13 


$23,417  39 

*  Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer. 

Detailed  statements  of  the  Stony  Point,  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  John 
Boyd  Thacher  Park,  and  Letchworth  Park  Funds  are  given  under  the 
headings  of  those  properties  hereafter. 

There  was  no  appropriation  for  Fort  Brewerton;  and  owing  to  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Emerick,  donor  of  Battle  Island 
Park,  no  expense  to  the  State  has  been  involved  in  the  care  of  that 
park. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  accounts  for  printing  our  Annual 
Reports : 

Chapter  650,  Laws  of  1921,  Pari  1, 


Debit 

Appropriation   $1,000  00 

Credit 

J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  1,200  copies  27th  Annual  Report   986  13 

Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  December  31,  1922   $13  87 

Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  2. 
Debit 

Appropriation   $1,500  00 

Credits 

J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  1,200  copies  26th  Annual  Report   1,483  49 

Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  December  31,  1922   $16  51 


Society  Fund 

The  Society  has  funds  of  its  own  as  follows : 
The  General  Fund 

The  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund 

The  Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift 

The  Letchworth  Legacy 

The  Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund 

The  Endowment  Fund 

The  Poe  Cottage  Fund 

The  Thomas  W.  Meachem  Fund 

The  Charles  A.  Spofford  Legacy  (not  yet  received) 

General  Fund 

The  General  Fund  consists  of  receipts  from  membership  dues, 
special  donations  and  certain  investments  and  is  used  for  the  general 
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work  of  the  Society.  Following  is  a  classified  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1922: 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1922   $329  38 

Annual  members  at  $10   $2,190  00 

Sustaining  members  at  $25   100  00 

Life  members  at  $100   500  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bliss'  gift   51  25 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Henry  Draper's  gift   100  00 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  gift   148  75 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Wm.  Barr's  gift   85  00 

Interest  on  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund   400  00 

Interest  on  deposits   2  09 

Special  Contributions  :    Current  expenses ....  $220  00 

Park  conference    173  50 

Memorial  tablets  . .    50  00 

  443  50 

Sale  of  Annual  Reports   11  43 

Reimbursement  from  Letchworth  Legacy   39  93 

Sale  of  securities   2,986  10 

  7,058  05 

$7,387  43 

Disbursements 

Secretary's  salary    $3,600  00 

General  printing  and  stationery   178  30 

Special  printing :    Trustees'  minutes   263  89 

Annual  reports    15  00 

Postage,  telegrams  and  exchange   183  61 

Stenographer    936  00 

Telephone   24  80 

Rent   1,000  80 

Traveling  expenses    90  67 

Press  clippings    4  66 

Messenger,  freight  and  express   30  61 

Photography  and  drawing  materials   6  32 

National  Parks  Conference   173  50 

Contingent  expenses    291  61 

Memorials   91  65 

  $6,891  42 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1922. ....................        $496  01 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  cash  balance  we  have  the  following 
securities : 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bliss'  gift:  One  SVi  per  cent  guaranteed  1st  mort- 
gage certificate  of  Westchester  Title  &  Mortgage  Co.,  series 
37C,  No.  649,  due  April  1,  1927   $1,000  00 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper's  gift:  One  5  per  cent  ditto,  series  PP,  No. 
4880,  due  January  1,  1924   .        1,000  00 

Mrs.  William  Barr's  gift:  Two  4^/4  per  cent  converted  1st  Lib- 
erty Loan,  Nos.  0-00024768  and  D-00024769,  each  $1,000,  due 
June  15,  1947  _   2,000  00 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  gift:  Two  registered  4-!4  per  cent  converted 
2d  Liberty  Loan,  Nos.  187428,  187429,  each  $1,000,  due  Novem- 
ber 15,  1942    2,000  00 


$6,000  00 
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Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund 

The  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund  consists  of  $10,000  given 
to  the  Society  by  the  heirs  of  the  Society's  Founder  and  in  his  mem- 
ory.   The  principal  is  permanently  invested  as  f  oHows : 

One  registered  4  per  cent  gold  certificate  of  corporate  stock  of 

the  City  of  New  York,  Series  V5,  No.  1,  due  May  1,  1957. . . .     $10,000  00 


The  income  from  this  fund  during  th^  past  year,  amounting  to 
$400,  was  paid  into  the  General  Fund  for  the  payment  of  the  follow- 


ino"  bills,  included  in  the  General  Fund  statement: 

J.  B.  Lyon  Company,  printing  minutes,  Aug.  1921-Fcb.  1922   $184  00 

Polhemus  Printing  Co.,  stationery   10  00 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  etching  glass  tablet   6  00 

D.  E.  Becker,  stenographer,  11  weeks   198  00 

Bar  Association,  use  of  room,  5/31/22   2  00 


$(400  00 

Manor  Hall  Fund  Cochran  Gift 

The  Manor  Hall  Fund  consists  of  the  balance  of  moneys  aggregat- 
ing $68,129.79  given  by  the  late  Mrs.  \\^illiam  F.  Cochran  and  her 
son,  Alexander  Smith  Cochran,  for  the  purchase  and  renovation  of 
the  Manor  Hall  and  the  publication  of  the  ]\Ianor  Hall  book.  The 
major  portion  of  these  moneys  has  been  accounted  for  in  previous 
reports.    Following  is  a  statement  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 


1922: 

Receipts 

Balance  in  bank  January  1,  1922   $348  58 

Sales  of  Manor  Hall  books   33  58 


$382  16 

Disbursements 

J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing  schedule  blanks   5  28 


Balance  in  bank  in  New  York   $376  88 

On  deposit  with  Manor  Hall  Committee   250  00 


Total  balance  December  31,  1922   $626  88 


Of  the  foregoing  balance  $379.65  is  from  the  sale  of  books  and  is 
reserved  for  printing  the  next  edition.  The  electroplates  of  the  book 
are  in  storage  with  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.  of  Albany. 

Letchworth  Legacy 

The  Letchworth  Legacy  consists  of  the  cash  and  securities  which, 
with  the  physical  property,  constituted  the  residuary  estate  left  to 
this  Society  by  the  late  William  Pryor  Letchw^orth,  donor  of  Letch- 
worth Park  to  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  applicable  exclusively 
to  Letchworth  Park.  Following  is  a  classified  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1922: 
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  $4,053  26 

$200  00 
231  75 

80  00 
273  00 
250  00 
120  00 
250  00 

85  00 

42  50 
108  14 

45  95 

10  75 

14  75 
2  50 

  1.714  34 


$5,767  60 

$366  60 
180  00 
381  00 
66  65 
88  83 
52  00 
  $1,135  08 


Balance  December  31,  1922   $4,632  52 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  have  the  following  securities: 

Par  Value 

One  certificate  of  100  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.,  No.  A-442692,  at  $50  a  share   $5,000  00 

One  certificate  of  3  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.,  A-442693,  at  $50  a  share   150  00 

Five  5  per  cent  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  Detroit  Railway, 
Nos.  671,  1232,  1233,  1234  and  1235,  due  June  1,  1924,  $1,000 
each   5,000  00 

Four  5  per  cent  first  mortgage  sinking''  fund  gold  bonds  of  the 
Victor  Fuel  Co.  of  Denver,  Nos.  1954,  1955,  1956  and  1957,  due 
July  1,  1953,  $1,000  each   4,000  00 

Five  5  per  cent  gold  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Rochester  Railway 

Co.,  Nos.  70,  71,  72,  73  and  1828,  due  April  1,  1930,  $1,000  each       5,000  00 

One  certificate  of  39  shares  of  preferred  capital  stock  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  No.  C-349498,  at  $100  a  share       3,900  00 

Two  4-14  per  cent  converted  gold  bonds  of  the  United  States 
(First  Liberty  Loan),  Nos.  E-00024770  and  A-00024771,  due 
June  15,  1947,  $1,000  each   2,000  00 

Three  4  per  cent  general  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railroad,  Nos.  43719,  43720  and  44338,  due 
November  1,  1987,  $1,000  each   3,000  00 

Two  4  per  cent  general  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad,  Nos.  42541  and  42542,  due  March  1, 
1958,  $1,000  each   2,000  00 

One  registered  4^/4  per  cent  gold  bond  of  the  United  States 

(Third  Liberty  Loan),  No.  43298,  due  September  15,  1928....        1,000  00 

Two  certificates  of  1  share  each  of  capital  stock  of  the  Buffalo 
Female  Academy,  Nos.  213  and  214,  at  $100  a  share   200  00 


$31,250  00 


Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1922  

Victor  Fuel  Co  

Pennsylvania  Railroad   

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  

United  States  Steel  Corporation  

Rochester  Railway   , 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  , 

Detroit  Railway   

First  Liberty  Loan  , 

Third  Liberty  Loan  

Interest  on  deposits  

Sale  of  Guide  Books  

Sale  of  Life  of  Wm.  P.  Letchworth  

Sale  of  Voices  of  the  Glen  

Sale  of  postcard  maps  


Disbursements 

Superintendent  

Foreman   

Labor  

Seeds  

Contingent  expenses   

Chas.  M.  Dow,  tablet  
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We  also  have  at  Letchworth  Park  physical  property  belonging  to 
the  Society  forming  part  of  Mr.  Letchworth's  estate,  or  purchased 
with  money  from  the  Letchworth  Legacy  inventoried  December  31, 
1922,  as  follows : 


Museum  contents    $4,470  43 

Jemison  cabin  contents   107  53 

Books,  pictures,  bric-a-brac,  etc   4,683  95 

Furniture,  china,  bed  and  table  linen  at  Glen  Iris,  Lauterbrunnen, 

Chestnut  Lawn  and  Labor  Center   1,500  00 

Nursery  and  park  tools   450  00 

Hot  bed  sash   200  00 

One  old  black  horse  >   100  00' 

Two  brown  horses   300  00 

One  horse  (survivor  of  team)   250  00 

Ford  automobile   200  00 

Harness,  saddles  and  conveyances   215  00 

Land,  Bishop  lot,  5.3  acres   1,275  00 

Land,  Davis  lot,  2  acres  '   1,000  00 


$14,751  91 

Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund 

The  Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund  consists  of  moneys  aggreo-ating  $1,535 
given  by  Mrs.  Vail  for  tlie  pubhcation  of  the  20th  edition  of  "  The 
Life  of  Mary  Jemison  "  revised  by  her  husband,  the  late  Charles 
Delamater  Vail,  L.  H.  D.,  and  published  in  August,  1918.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  books  are  returned  to  the  fund  for  the  pub- 
lication of  future  editions.  The  electrotype  plates  are  in  storage  with 
Harper  Brothers  of  New  York.  Following  is  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1922: 


Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1922   $727  94 

Sale  of  Life  of  Mary  Jemison   186  09 


$914  03 

Disbursements 

Postage  and  express . .    3  50 


Balance  December  31,  1922   $910  53 


Endow^ment  Fund 

The  Endowment  Fund  is  a  fund  begun  in  1921  for  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  Society,  the  income  to  be  applied  to  its  general 
work.  Following  is  a  statement  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1922: 

Receipts 


Balance  January  1,  1922   $64  30 

Interest  on  Fourth  Liberty  Loan   46  75 

Interest  on  City  of  Marseilles  bonds   60  00 


Balance  December  31,  1922   $171  05 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  cash  balance  we  have  the 
securities : 

One  registered  per  cent  gold  bond  of  the  United  States 
(Fourth  Liberty  Loan),  No.  347228  

One  ditto,  No.  1498762  '.*.'/.; 

One  6  per  cent  gold  bond  of  the  City  of  Marseilles  Municipal 
Exterior  Loan  of  1919,  No.  M.  3893  


$2,100  00 

Poe  Cottage  Fund 

Receipts 

Balance  January  1,  1922   $607  00 

Disbursements 

Paid  Poe  Cottage  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Bronx  Society  of 
Arts,  Sciences  and  History   $607  00 


Thomas  W.  Meachem  Legacy 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  legacy  left  to  this  Society  by  the 
late  Thomas  W.  Meachem  for  the  improvement  of  Fort  Brewerton : 


following 

Par  Value 

$1,000  00 
100  00 

1,000  00 


Receipts 

Received  from  Jessie  Sabin  Meachem,  executrix: 

Amount  of  bequest   $1,500  00 

Less  transfer  taxes   124  72 

$1,375  28 

Plus  interest    63  98 

  $1,439  26 

Interest  on  deposits   12  86 


$1,452  12 

Charles  A.  Spofford  Legacy 

The  contingent  hequest  of  $25,000  by  the  late  Charles  A.  Spofford 
to  the  Society  remains  unpaid,  as  stated  in  our  last  annual  report. 


Miscellaneous  Propertes 

The  Society  also  owns  the  following  properties : 

At  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  L16  acres  of  land  valued  at  $750,  given  to 
the  Society  July  23,  1908,  by  Ada  F.  Allison  and  others,  of  Stony 
Point,  adjoining  the  State  Reservation.  Upon  it  stands  the  Memorial 
Arch  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  at  a  cost  of  $3,500. 

At  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  the  Andre  Monument  and  a  circular  plot  of 
land  51  feet  in  diameter,  purchased  November  13,  1905,  from  George 
Dickey  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  f  or  the  sum  of  $250.  The  monument  alone, 
erected  by  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  dedicated  October  2,  1879,  cost 
$1,500,  to  which  we  have  added  a  tablet  costing  $100. 

In  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  about  three  miles  from  Lake  George  vil- 
lage. Diamond  Island,  comprising  about  1.54  acres  of  land,  be- 
queathed to  the  Sbciety  by  the  late  Mrs.  George  Foster  Peabody  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  who  died  January  7,  1922. 
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Summary 

A  summary  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Society  on  December 
31,  1922,  not  including  the  unpaid  and  contingent  legacy  of  Charles 


A.  Spofford,  is  as  follows : 

Assets 

Aggregate  cash  balances,  December  31,  1922   $8,289  11 

Securities,  par  value   49,350  00 

105^  acres  of  land,  cost  or  estimated  value   4,000  00 

Tappan  monument    1,600  00 

Furniture,  horses,  books,  museum  contents,  etc.,  at  Letchworth 

Park,  cost  or  valuation    12,476  91 


Total  assets    $75,716  02 

Liabilities 

Unpaid  bills  of  General  Fund   $665  46 

Unpaid  budget  allowance  of  Letchworth  Legacy  for 

1922    511  92 

  1,177  38 

Net  assets  December  31,  1922   $74,538  64 


Depositories 

The  depository  of  the  cash  funds  of  the  Letchworth  Legacy,  the 
Meachem  Legacy,  the  Endowment  Fund  and  the  Poe  Cottage  Fund 
is  the  Bank  of  New  York  and  Trust  Co.,  at  No.  52  Wall  street,  New 
York. 

The  depository  of  all  other  cash  funds  of  the  Society  and  the 
State  is  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  No.  16  Wall  street. 

To  comply  with  the  Finance  Law,  the  State  Comptroller  on  July 
14,  1922,  designated  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  as  our  official  depository 
for  State  funds  and  waived  the  requirement  that  a  bond  be  filed. 

The  depository  of  all  securities  is  the  Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Old  account  books  and  vouchers  not  in  the  office  of  the  Society  at 
No.  154  Nassau  street  are  in  storage  with  the  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit 
Co.  at  No.  60  East  42nd  street. 

See  under  Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift  and  Helen  Hall  \^ail 
Fund  for  reference  to  storage  of  electrotype  plates  of  books. 

DEATHS  OF  MEMBERS 

The  deaths  of  the  following  named  mem.bers  of  the  Society  have 
occurred  or  been  reported  during  the  past  year : 

Prof.  H.  Conwentz  of  Berlin,  Germany,  died  May  12,  1922. 

Clarence  Lyman  Collins  of  New  York,  died  September  28,  1922. 

Winthrop  Cowdin  of  Mt.  Kisco,  died  October  10,  1922. 

Otis  H.  Cutler  of  New  York,  died  March  4,  1922. 

John  C.  Havemeyer  of  Yonkers,  died  June  8,  1922. 

Mrs.   Alexander   Henderson  of    Yonkers,   died   November    1,  1922. 

Edwin  S.  Marston  of  New  York,  died  October  12.  1922. 

Emerson  McMilHn  of  New  York,  died  May  31,  1922. 

Charles  R.  Miller,  LL.D..  of  New  York,  died  July  18,  1922 

Mrs.  John  E.  Parsons  of  New  York,  died  October  15,  1922. 
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Miss  Sarah  E,  Seabury  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  died  in  1921. 
A.  K.  Sloan  of  New  York,  died  June  23,  1922. 
Hamilton  B.  Tompkins  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  died  December  31,  1921. 
Samuel  Parsons  of  New  York,  died  February  3,  1923. 

Winthrop  Cowdin  of  Mount  Kisco,  who  died  October  10,  1922, 
was  graduated  from  St.  Paul's  School  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1881 
and  from  Harvard  University  in  1885.  He  had  traveled  extensively 
and  was  greatly  interested  in  art  and  nature.  He  was  helpful  to  this 
Society  in  preparing  its  list  of  equestrian  statues  of  the  world  pub- 
lished in  our  Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  He  was  also  a  famous 
horse  show  exhibitor.  By  his  will,  filed  for  probate  October  20,  1922, 
he  left  a  fund  of  $50,000  to  Harvard  University  in  memory  of  the 
year  1885,  when  he  was  graduated.  The  income  is  to  be  used  gener- 
ally for  the  benefit  of  the  university.  In  memory  of  the  good  neigh- 
borly spirit  that  existed  for  him  and  his  wife  in  Mt.  Kisco,  a  bequest 
of  $5,000  was  made  to  the  Northern  Westchester  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, and  a  similar  amount  was  willed  to  the  trustees  of  the  estate  and 
property  of  the  diocesan  convention  of  New  York.  After  various 
private  bequests,  the  residuary  estate  was  left  to  St.  Paul's  School  at 
Concord  as  a  memorial  fund,  the  interest  from  which  is  to  go  to- 
ward the  remuneration  of  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

Edwin  S.  Marston  of  New  York,  who  died  October  12,  1922,  at 
the  age  of  71,  was  the  son  of  WiUiam  W.  Marston,  inventor  of  a  re- 
peating rifle  and  owner  of  an  armory  in  New  York  City,  which  was 
sacked  and  burned  by  the  draft  rioters  in  1863.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  For 
thirty-eight  years  he  was  connected  withi  the  Farmers  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  and  until  recently  he  was 
President  of  that  company.  During  the  panic  of  1907,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Trust  Company  Committee  of  Five,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  relief  measures  then  put  into  effect.  Among  the  many 
important  corporations  at  whose  boards  he  had  held  a  place  were  the 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company,  Lackawanna  Steel,  New  York  Rail- 
ways, Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  New  York  &  Queens  Electric  Light 
and  Power,  and  American  Foreign  Securities.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 

Emerson  McMillin  of  New  York,  who  died  May  31,  1922,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  January,  1913,  until 
the  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  retire  in  April,  1921.  He 
was  born  in  Ewington,  Ohio,  April  16,  1844,  the  son  of  the  manager 
of  iron  furnaces,  and  at  the  age  of  12  went  to  work  as  an  apprentice 
at  a  furnace.  By  hard  study  after  hours  he  acquired  a  good  educa- 
tion and  to  his  habit  of  scientific  research  he  attributed  much  of  his 
success.  He  made  a  practice  of  thoroughly  examining  the  applica- 
tion of  the  scientific  principles  in  the  iron  and  gas  industries,  to  which 
he  mainly  devoted  himself.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War, 
being  wounded  three  times  and  winning  a  commission  for  gallant 
conduct.   Of  his  five  brothers,  three  were  killed.   For  a  decade  after 
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the  war  he  engaged  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  Thereafter,  for 
the  rest  of  his  hfe,  he  devoted  his  business  talents  mainly  to  the 
acquirement,  development  and  consolidation  of  gas  properties.  In 
1891  he  established  a  banking  house  in  New  York,  specializing  in  the 
purchase  and  merging  of  gas  interests.  He  was  especially  fond  of 
art  and  was  a  collector  of  unusual  discernment.  He  supported  with 
his  own  efforts  and  fortune  many  enterprises  for  civic  betterment, 
notably  the  Arljitration  Society  of  America,  which  recently  inaugu- 
rated a  process  for  the  arbitration  of  civil  disputes,  free  from  the 
delay  and  expense  of  legal  tribunals.  Our  Board  of  Trustees  remem- 
bers with  especial  appreciation  his  generous  gift  of  Stark's  Knob 
and  the  great  Temple  Hill  mastodon  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

Charles  Ransom  Miller,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  died  July  18,  1922,  was  one  of  the  few  surviving 
charter  members  of  this  Society.  He  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
January  17,  1849,  the  son  of  Elijah  T.  and  Chastina  Hoyt  Miller. 
He  was  graduated  in  1887  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  received 
degrees  of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  in  1905  and  Litt.  D.  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  1915.  He  was  a  Chevalier  in  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(France),  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  (Belgium)  and  a 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  of  George  I  (Greece).  His  edi- 
torial career  was  remarkable,  among  other  things,  for  its  long  identifi- 
cation with  one  paper,  for  after  three  years  on  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican (1872-75),  he  had  been  without  interruption  on  the  New 
York  Times,  advancing  steadily  until  in  1883  he  became  editor-in- 
chief,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  finished  journalist,  editorial  writer  and  art  critic,  Mr. 
Miller  was  a  man  of  high  scholarly  attainments.  He  was  an  author- 
ity on  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  at  one  time  had  under  prepara- 
tion a  new  History  of  Greece. 

Samuel  Parsons  of  New  York,  who  died  on  Saturday,  February 
3,  1923,  was  a  Charter  Member  of  this  Society,  and,  like  Dr.  Miller, 
is  named  in  our  act  of  incorporation  (page  3).  A  landscape  archi- 
tect by  profession,  he  was  naturally  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of 
this  Society  for  the  preservation  of  natural  scenic  beauties,  the  crea- 
tion of  public  parks  and  the  protection  of  parks  from  improper  uses. 
As  landscape  architect  of  Central  Park  for  several  years  and  later 
Commissioner  of  Parks  and  President  of  the  Park  Board  for  a  short 
time,  he  was  in  a  position  not  only  to  appreciate  but  also  to  conserve 
the  original  plans  of  Olmsted  &  Vaux  and  the  administrative  work 
of  the  founder  of  this  Society,  Andrew  PI.  Green,  carrying  them 
out.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  affectionately  remembered 
by  the  old  employees  of  the  Park  Department.  Mr.  Parsons  had  an 
extensive  practice  and  executed  projects  of  landscape  gardening  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  designing  of  a  park 
of  1,400  acres  in  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  that  art.  He  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.^  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1844,  and  therefore  lacked  but  five  days  of  being  79  years 
old.   Up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  he  was  in  active  prac- 
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tice  of  his  profession,  one  of  his  latest  works  being  the  oversight  of 
the  planting  of  five  large  elm  trees  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Cen- 
tral Park,  under  the  direction  of  the  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial 
Committee,  in  memory  of    the  Father  of  Greater  New  York." 

Professor  H.  Conwentz  of  Berlin,  Germany,  who  died  on  May 
12,  1922,  was  an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Society  in  recognition 
of  his  distinguished  services  in  connection  with  nature  protection  in 
that  country.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Prussian  Museum  at  Dan- 
zig, and  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Domains  and  Forests,  suggested  that  measures  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  rare  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  and  certain  evidences  of  primitive  human  culture,  such  as 
the  mound  graves  and  monuments  of  the  stone  age.  Under  the 
impulse  of  his  writings,  many  societies  were  formed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  scientific  and  historic  objects  in  nature,  and  in  1906  the 
Prussian  Government  accorded  them  a  central  bureau  in  the  Botanic 
Museum  in  Berlin  for  the  furtherance  of  their  work.  This  bureau 
developed  into  the  present  Stelle  fur  Naturdenkmalpflege  in  Preusse 
of  which  Prof.  Conwentz  was  director.  The  deceased  was  a  prolific 
writer  on  subjects  relating  to  nature-protection,  and  his  m.any  years 
of  devoted  labor  were  fruitful  in  saving  many  of  German3^'s  most 
interesting  landmarks  and  natural  monuments  from  destruction. 
(See  our  14th  Annual  Report,  pp.  130-138,  our  19th  Report,  pp. 
320-328,  and  later  reports  for  allusions  to  Prof.  Conwentz's  work.) 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PARKS 
Histories  of  the  Parks 

There  is  no  book  containing  a  general  history  of  the  parks  of 
New  York  City.  Even  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Parks 
do  not  give  any  connected  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  parks.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consult  old  archives,  Common 
Council  Minutes,  Supreme  Court  Records,  books  of  conveyance,  old 
maps,  and  many  other  sources  of  information  to  trace  the  history  of 
any  park. 

From  time  to  time  this  Society  has  published  more  or  less  extended 
histories  of  some  of  them  and  they  may  be  consulted  in  our  Annual 
Reports  as  follows : 

Battery  Park:  8th,  pp.  105-125;  13th,  pp.  8^90. 
Bowling  Green :  24th,  pp.  92-96 ;  25th,  pp.  134-138. 
Carl  Schurz  Park:  25th,  pp.  152-157. 
Central  Park:  16th,  pp.  379-490. 

City  Hall  Park:    9th,  pp.  55-64;  15th,  pp.  383-424;  Liberty  Poles,  25th, 

pp.  140-147,  and  27th,  pp.  79-^. 
Fort  Independence  Park:  21st,  pp.  138-140. 
Fort  Tryon  Park :  22d,  pp.  735-780. 
Gerritsen  Basin  Park:    26th,  pp.  32-33. 
Gramercv  Park:    24th,  pp.  98-110. 
Hero  Park :  25th,  pp.  160-162. 

Isham  Park:  I7th,  pp.  133-134;  18th,  pp.  10(>-108;  21st,  p.  168;  23d,  pp. 
199-200.  ' 

Jacob  A.  Riis  Park :  26th,  pp.  30-32 ;  and  this  Report,  p.  29. 
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Joan  of  Arc  Park:  24th,  pp.  111-112. 
Kuyter  Park:  18th,  pp.  17^^1/8;  23cl,  p.  198. 

Mount  Morris  Park:  20th,  pp._1947202;  and  this  Report  pp.  26-28. 

Morningside  Park:  21st,  pp.  537-598. 

Prospect  Park:  23d,  pp.  274-283. 

Riverside  Park:  21st,  pp.  165-166. 

Straus  Park:  18th,  pp.  178-180. 

Tompkins  Square:  23d,  pp.  173-174. 

Washington  Square:  23d,  pp.  166-173. 

There  are  many  allusions  to  current  events  in  connection  with 
these  parks  in  other  Annual  Reports. 

CITY  HALL  PARK 
Fountain  and  Statue  o£  Civic  Virtue 

On  April  21,  1922,  the  long-awaited  statue  of  Civic  Virtue  by  Mr. 
Frederick  MacMonnies,  was  placed  upon  the  Angelina  Crane  foun- 
tain in  City  Hall  Park  and  thus  virtually  completed  the  work  under 
the  contract  made  with  the  sculptor  on  May  3,  1909.  In  July,  1922, 
the  eastern  half  of  the  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  promenade  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  on  the  east  by  Park  Row,  on  the  south  by 
Mail  street  and  on  the  west  by  Broadway,  was  graded  down  about 
two  feet;  the  fence  on  the  Park  Row  side  was  set  back  about  ten  feet, 
and  the  paths  in  the  park  rearranged  so  as  to  leave  the  fountain  in 
the  center  of  an  enclosed  hexagonal  grass-plat  inaccessible  by  the 
public.    (See  plate  I). 

The  fountain  was  erected  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Angelina 
Crane  in  her  will  probated  in  1896  for  "  the  erection  of  a  drinking 
fountain*  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  my  memory."  The  original 
bequest  was  about  $60,000  and  subsequent  accretions  brought  the 
total  available  fund  up  to  about  $100,000.  The  architectural  work 
of  the  fountain  was  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings.  Upon  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  basin  is  the  inscription : 

This  Fountain  Was  Erected  by 
The  City  of  New  York 
With  Funds  Bequeathed  by 
Mrs.  Angelina  Crane 

The  statue  aroused  more  public  comment,  not  all  favoral^le,  than 
any  other  statue  erected  in  the  city  for  many  years.  It  represents 
an  undraped  muscular  youth,  holding  a  short  sword  over  his  right 
shoulder,  and  standinfr  amid  ship-wreckage  and  curling  waves,  his 
feet  entangled  by  nets  spread  by  two  sirens  lying  in  the  perilous  sea. 
The  figure  is  supposed  to  symbolize  the  triumph  of  Civic  Virtue  over 
Temptation.  Most  of  the  adverse  criticism  came  from  those  who 
objected  to  the  half -feminine  forms  of  the  sirens  which  symbolize 
temptation.  The  statue,  coming  from  one  of  the  foremost  American 
artists,  did  not  lack  its  champions.  The  pubHc  discussion  waxed  so 
earnest  that  Mayor  Hylan  held  public  hearings  on  the  subject  before 

*  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  fountain  not  only  has  no  facilities 
for  drinking,  but  also  that  the  public  is  carefully  fenced  off  from  it. 
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the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  the  pubhc  press  did 
not  fail  to  develop  the  humors  of  the  controversy. 

Liberty  Pole  Tablet 

On  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1922,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  rededi- 
cated  the  Nathan  Hale  statue  in  its  new  location  in  City  Hall  Park, 
opposite  Murray  street,  and  unveiled  a  granite  marker  set  in  the  lawn 
on  the  west  side  of  the  City  Hall  near  the  Broadway  sidewalk  and 
bearing  the  following  inscription : 

Here  in  the  Ancient  Commons  of  the  City 
Where  Before  the  Time  of  Our 
National  Independence 
Five  Liberty  Poles  Were  Successively  Set  Up 
This  Flag  Pole  of  1921 
is  Placed 

In  Grateful  Remembrance  of  All  Lovers  of  Our  Country 
Who  Have  Died 
That  the  Liberty  Won  on  These  Shores 
Might  be  the  Heritage 
of  the  World 

BRYANT  PARK 
Torn  Up  for  Subway  Construction 

During  1922,  the  northern  part  of  Bryant  Park,  from  the  New 
York  Public  Library  to  Sixth  avenue,  on  the  south  side  of  West 
42d  street,  was  shut  ofif  from  the  public  by  a  high  board  fence  and 
torn  up  for  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  which  is  to  connect  the 
Queensborough  subway  at  Vanderbilt  avenue  and  42nd  street  with 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  station,  Broadway  and  41st  street,  and 
the  Interborough  station  at  Seventh  avenue  and  41st  street.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  tunnel  in  the  park  is  to  be  excavated  from  the  top,  and 
from  this  opening  the  work  will  be  pushed  eastward  and  westward 
by  two  different  working  parties.  The  time  limit  set  for  the  work  is 
two  years,  but  it  is  intimated  that  the  subway  will  be  finished  before 
that  limit  is  reached.  The  construction  company  is  required  to  re- 
plant all  trees  four  inches  or  less  in  diameter  which  it  has  to  disturb ; 
and  to  restore  the  park  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  former  condition. 

CENTRAL  PARK 
War  Memorial  Project 
On  June  23,  1922,  the  Mayor's  War  Memorial  Committee  ap- 
plied to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $600,000  to  build  the  city's  war  memorial  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Croton  Reservoir  in  Central  Park.  The  plan  for  the  memorial 
as  described  in  the  newspapers,  included  an  arch,  with  pylons  on 
either  side  dedicated  to  the  various  New  York  regiments  and  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  dead.  Other  features  of  the  project  were  a 
lagoon,  a  swimming  pool,  playgrounds,  and  an  approach  from  the 
southern  side  by  means  of  a  driveway  connecting  the  Metropolitan 
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Museum  of  Art  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  It 
is  probable  that  the  plan  as  described  will  undergo  material  amend- 
ment before  it  takes  its  final  form,  but  the  popular  reaction  to  the 
plan  as  announced  was  conspicuously  unfavorable. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  expressed  its 
opposition  on  the  ground,  first,  that  the  site  is  inappropriate  for  a 
triumphal  arch,  the  traditional  significance  and  use  of  which  would 
dictate  that  it  be  placed  in  a  thoroughfare.  Furthermore,  a  large 
architectural  structure  like  an  arch  is  out  of  place  in  a  rustic  park 
like  Central  Park,  in  which  the  monuments,  like  the  statues  now  there, 
should  be  kept  subordinate  to  and  not  dominate  the  natural  sur- 
roundings. A  swimming  pool,  with  the  concomitants  of  a  bathing 
beach,  would  be  offensive  in  such  a  place,  and  unnecessary  when  a 
five-cent  or  ten-cent  fare  will  take  people  to  the  ocean  or  sound  for 
bathing.  Extensive  and  athletic  sports  which  vv^ould  attract  lar^-e  and 
noisy  crowds  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  Central  Park  which  was 
created  for  rest  and  quiet.  These  boons  of  rest  and  quiet  are  as 
necessary  to  great  numbers  of  people  as  noise  and  exercise  are  to 
others.  The  association  of  such  amusements  with  a  memorial  of  the 
most  sacred  emotions  that  the  heart  can  feel  is  incongruous  and 
shocking  to  the  sense  of  propriety.  The  Society  has  been  in  favor 
of  adequate  provision  for  popular  recreation  ever  since  the  Society 
was  founded  by  Andrew  H.  Green,  who  was  once  Comptroller  of 
Central  Park ;  but  it  believes  that  parks  have  their  individuality ;  that 
different  parks  are  adapted  to  different  uses ;  and  that  Central  Park 
was  never  intended  for  swimming  pools  and  loud  and  boisterous 
sports. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  held  November  2,  1922,  the  Hon.  William  McCarroll,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Service  in  the  Metropolitan  District, 
presented  a  report  expressing  unalterable  opposition  to  the  use  of 
Central  Park  for  this  purpose.  The  report  discussed  the  proposed 
memorial  from  two  viewpoints :  First,  the  principles  upon  which 
Central  Park  was  created ;  and  second,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
proposed  location  regardless  of  these  principles.  The  report  then 
continued : 

"As  to  the  first  question,  the  park  was  planned  in  1851  and  the  law  creating 
it  enacted  July  21,  1853,  the  purpose  being  to  provide  a  place  where  the 
beauties  of  woodland  scenery  and  nature  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  public,  where 
a  breathing  space  can  be  found  with  a  bit  of  natural  color.  In  carrying  out 
this  object,  the  few  structures  in  the  park  have  been  concealed.  This  is  even 
true  of  the  bridges,  of  which  there  are  forty-six.  All  of  these  are  con- 
cealed deliberately,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  park.  The 
reservoir  was  constructed  long  before  the  park  was  started,  and  has  always 
been  considered  a  great  blemish.  It  should  not  be  perpetuated  in  any  way,  for 
it  does  not  form  a  proper  motive  for  architectural  treatment.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, become  possible  through  the  development  of  our  water  supply  system  to 
do  away  with  the  reservoir,  the  space  should  be  made  available  for  park 
purposes,  and  to  complete  the  great  scheme  of  Central  Park.  The  fundamental 
defect  of  Central  Park  at  present  is  the  lack  of  open  meadow  space.  In 
laying  out  the  park,  this  difficulty  could  not  be  overcome,  partly  owing  to 
the  existence  of  the  reservoir  and  also  to  the  necessity  for  transverse  highways. 
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Accordingly,  although  the  park  contains  842  acres,  the  largest  open  space  is 
only  twenty  acres.  Should  it  ever  be  possible  to  acquire  the  reservoir  for 
park  purposes,  around  forty  to  forty-five  acres  can  be  secured  for  an  open 
meadow  space.  The  wall  of  the  reservoir  is  not  masonry,  but  merely  dirt 
with  an  inner  wall  of  three  feet  of  stone  laid  flat  without  any  binding  force. 
Therefore  the  reservoir  can  be  removed  merely  with  shovel  and  pickaxe,  and 
this  great  inconsistency  easily  done  away  with. 

''It  seems  obvious  that  the  proposed  War  Memorial  is  not  a  development 
fitting  in  with  the  park  scheme.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Nevv^  York  Court 
of  Appeals  has  already  unanimously  decided  in  the  case  of  Williams  vs. 
Gallatin  that  nothing  should  be  placed  in  any  of  the  parks  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  except  that  which  is  purely  for  park  purposes. 

"As  to  the  second  question,  the  question  of  site  for  the  War  Memorial, 
your  Committee  is  convinced  Central  Park  is  not  a  proper  place  for  the 
proposed  structures.  One  of  the  very  important  factors  in  a  memorial  arch  is 
vista.  The  arch  must  be  in  view  at  a  long  distance.  There  should  be  a 
long  road  leading  up  to  it,  as  well  as  away  from  it.  It  should  be  in  the  center 
of  a  large  open  space  where  it  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  As  a  memorial 
to  those  who  died  in  the  Great  War,  it  should  suggest  something  sacred,  and 
not  be  contaminated  by  proximity  to  bathing  pools  and  bath  houses.  It  should 
be  separate  and  distinct  from  any  kind  of  recreation  structure,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  feeling  of  reverence  to  the  dead  by  those  who  approach  it. 
Bathhouses  and  pools  have  no  relation  to  the  ideals  or  sentiments  of  a  war 
memorial. 

"  The  utilization  of  the  reservoir  as  a  bathing  pool  is  not  desirable,  because 
in  order  to  keep  the  water  fresh  it  must  be  constantly  pumped.  Furthermore, 
welfare  organizations  have  made  careful  investigation  of  recreation  centers  and 
find  that  such  centers  are  useful  only  to  those  residing  within  a  radius  of  one 
mile,  and  also  find  that  in  practice,  when  new  centers  are  constructed,  only 
those  residing  within  a  radius  of  one-half  mile  can  be  counted  upon  to  utilize 
the  recreation  center  in  a  practical  way.  It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  it 
is  a  proper  expenditure  of  money  to  provide  bathing  houses  and  swimming 
pools  for  the  people  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  Riverside  Drive  districts,  especi- 
ally when  other  sections  of  the  city,  where  population  is  many  times  more 
dense,  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of  these  facilities.  The  reservoir  space  is 
extremely  valuable  for  park  purposes  and  should  not  be  used  for  pools  and 
bath  house  which  could  only  be  used  about  four  months  of  each  year.  Bathing 
pavilions  should  be  placed  where  the  water  is,  along  the  North  River  or  East 
River,  which  are  not  far  away. 

"At  the  present  time  the  reservoir  is  being  utilized  by  the  Water  Department, 
in  whom  the  title  lies,  and  should  the  structure  be  devoted  to  other  purposes, 
an  expenditure  of  $100,000  or  more  would  be  necessary  to  provide  additional 
trunk  mains.  The  reservoir  is  now  in  daily  use,  serving  two  thirty-six  inch 
mains  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  forty-eight  inch  main  in  Ninth  Avenue,  the 
total  quantity  of  water  daily  passing  through  the  reservoir  being  about 
thirty  million  gallons. 

"  Your  Committee  therefore  offers  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
does  not  oppose  but  would  heartily  commend  the  proposition  of  the  erection 
of  a  war  memorial  and  also  the  construction  of  public  swimming  pools  and 
bath  houses,  but  it  does  unalterably  oppose  the  erection  of  such  structures  in 
Central  Park,  owing  to  the  fact  that  far  more  appropriate  places  can  be 
found,  and  that  such  structures  would  be  a  great  detriment  and  blemish  to  the 
park  system  of  the  City  of  New  York  ". 

Other  opponents  of  the  plan  were  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds 
Association,  the  Citizens  Union,  the  City  Club,  the  United  Real  Estate 
Owners'  Association,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  and  the  Merchants  Association.    The  remonstrance  of 
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the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association  is  given  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  12,  1922. 

On  July  19,  1922,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  voted 
$600,000  for  the  project  without  a  public  hearing.  The  chamber  was 
packed  with  citizens  interested  in  various  items  on  the  calendar,  and 
those  interested  in  the  war  memorial  question  waited  from  10.30 
A.  M.  till  after  5  p.  m.  to  express  their  views.  The  Mayor  then 
announced  that  there  would  be  no  hearing.  Comptroller  Craig  voted 
in  the  negative  on  the  ground  that  no  plans  were  submitted. 

So  far  as  public  knowledo-e  is  concerned,  the  project  rests  there; 
but  it  is  known  unofficially  that  the  sub-committee  of  artists,  archi- 
tects and  sculptors  who  are  developing  the  plan  is  considering  import- 
ant departures  from  the  details  originally  described  in  the  news- 
papers. 

On  December  5,  1922,  Park  Commissioner  Gallatin  was  quoted  in 
the  press  as  being  in  favor  of  removing  the  reservoir  when  it  should 
be  abandoned,  leveling  the  ground  and  converting  it  into  park  space, 
with  possibly  a  playground  at  the  southern  end.  The  area  of  the 
reservoir  is  about  thirty-seven  acres. 

Sculpture  Exhibition  in  Park  Prevented 

Another  project  which  aroused  an  earnest  public  protest  was  that 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society  to  hold  an  outdoor  sculpture  exhibi- 
tion in  Central  Park  north  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  the 
fall  of  1922.  The  plan,  announced  in  April,  1922,  contemplated  the 
creation  of  a  formal  garden  in  which  the  works  of  members  of 
the  National  Sculpture  Society  should  be  set  upon  the  lawn  and 
amidst  the  trees,  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks.  The  protestants 
against  this  use  of  the  park  generally  felt  that  while  the  object  of  the 
exhibition  was  worthy,  the  exhibition  was  essentially  one  of  private 
work  in  a  public  place  and  had  a  commercial  element  as  well  as  educa- 
tional value;  that  it  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  that  to 
grant  the  application  would  open  the  door  to  innumerable  proposi- 
tions to  use  Central  Park  for  exhibitions  of  a  less  defensible 
character.  Under  date  of  April  22,  1922,  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  withdrew  its  application  in  a  graceful  letter  to  Park  Com- 
missioner Gallatin,  which  may  be  found  in  the  daily  papers  of 
April  25. 

Author's  Party  and  Masked  Ball  Prevented 

Another  attempt  to  use  Central  Park  for  a  less  worthy  object 
under  the  guise  of  Art  was  the  '*  Grande  Fete  Champetre  or  First 
Midnight  Carnival  of  the  Three  Arts,"  advertised  in  the  name  of 
the  Authors  League  and  associated  organizations  to  be  held  in  the 
Casino  on  June  9.  Permits  had  been  granted  by  the  Park  and  Police 
Departments  for  dancing  inside  the  Casino,  but  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  fete  was  to  spread  over  the  adjacent  park  property  and  to 
include  masking  and  other  revelries.  Mayor  Hylan  ordered  the 
revocation  of  the  permits. 
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Easter  Jubilee  in  Park 

A  great  gathering  which  in  itself  was  said  to  have  been  very 
impressive,  but  the  holding  of  which  aroused  much  criticism,  was 
the  Easter  Dawn  Jubilee  held  on  the  Mall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches,  at  7  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, April  16,  1922.  The  sponsors  for  the  service  estimated  that 
10,000  persons  were  present.  The  idea  was  borrowed  from  Cali- 
fornia, where,  at  Mount  Rubidoux,  near  Riverside,  since  1908  such 
meetings  have  been  held  at  Easter  dawn.  The  Right  Reverend 
Herbert  Shipman,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  New  York,  presided;  and  the  exercises  included  congre- 
gational singing  led  by  trumpeters;  congregational  recitation  of  the 
23d  Psalm  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  singing  by  a  celebrated  woman 
soloist;  the  reading  of  a  poem  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke;  a 
short  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  McNeill,  pastor  of  the  Fort  Wash- 
ington Presbyterian  Church;  etc. 

The  too  brief  public  announcement  of  this  service  prevented 
formal  action  by  this  Society ;  but  the  Society  has  been  opposed  to 
the  gathering  of  large  throngs  in  Central  Park;  and  the  use  of  the 
park  for  religious  services  in  which  a  very  large  element  of  the 
population  may  be  prevented  by  their  faiths  from  participation  is  as 
inconsistent  with  the  canons  of  usage  of  public  property  as  the  hold- 
ing of  political  meetings  in  the  park  would  be. 

On  February  14,  1923,  it  was  announced  that  Park  Commissioner 
Francis  D.  Gallatin  had  denied  the  request  of  the  New  York  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  to  repeat  the  services  in  Central  Park  this  year. 

MOUNT  MORRIS  PARK 
Plan  to  Tunnel  the  Park  for  Fifth  Avenue 

On  December  18,  1922,  a  plan  for  carrying  Fifth  avenue  through 
Mount  Morris  Park  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  projected  by  the  Harlem 
Board  of  Trade,  was  announced  in  the  pubHc  prints.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  improvement  will  cost  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

This  plan  calls  attention  to  a  famous  natural  and  historical  land- 
mark which  stands  in  the  axis  of  America's  most  famous  city  street. 
Fifth  avenue  runs  in  a  direct  line  from  Washington  square  to  the 
Harlem  river  at  143d  street  —  a  distance  of  seven  miles, —  except  at 
Mount  Morris  Park  between  120th  and  124th  streets.  There,  it  is 
blockaded  by  a  mass  of  Manhattan  schist,  about  eight  acres  in  extent 
and  as  high  as  a  seven-storied  building,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
20-acre  park,  which  traffic  circumvents  by  way  of  Madison  avenue  on 
one  side  and  Mount  Morris  Park  West  on  the  other. 

This  impediment  of  Fifth  avenue  is  one  of  the  many  rocky  islets 
of  which  Manhattan  island  is  composed,  heaved  up  in  the  titanic 
convulsions  of  Nature  in  the  dawn  of  creation,  and  left  standing 
above  Harlem  Plain  when  rain  and  flood,  corroding  atmospheric 
agents,  and  the  sharp  chisel  of  the  glacier  had  worn  away  the  softer 
rocks  around  it.    The  modern  interpretation  of  the  rocks  of  Man- 
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hattan  island  differs  from  that  of  New  York  City  Folio  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Atlas  published  twenty  years  ago.  In 
that  atlas,  Manhattan  schist  was  classified  as  Silurian.  Now  it  is 
considered  to  be  pre-Cambrian.  That  means  that  the  rocks  of 
Mount  Morris  Park  are  among  the  very  oldest  of  the  earth,  perhaps 
a  hundred  million,  perhaps  several  hundred  millions  of  years  old. 
They  stand  as  a  monument  of  a  period  before  the  appearance  of 
well-defined  evidences  of  life  on  the  planet,  lookino-  down  in  dra- 
matic contrast  upon  the  current  of  the  most  modern  life  of  the  world. 

When  the  Dutch  settled  upon  the  fertile  Harlem  plain,  they  called 
this  hill  and  a  lesser  neighbor  the  Ronde  Gebergte,  or  Round  Hills. 
In  those  days,  these  hills  were  a  good  deal  of  a  nuisance.  They 
were  infested  with  snakes  in  such  numbers  that  the  larger  hill,  now 
in  Mount  Morris  Park,  was  called  the  Slang  Berg,  or  Snake  Hill. 
The  hill  was  always  an  impediment  to  travel.  From  Colonial  days 
to  the  present  time,  travellers,  whether  on  foot  or  horseback,  in 
chaise  or  stage-coach,  victoria  or  automobile,  have  gone  around  it. 
Only  aviators  go  over  it.  Consequently,  in  Colonial  days,  the  main 
highway  from  New  York  divided  at  Snake  Hill  and  went  around  it, 
through  old  Harlem  village  on  the  east  and  Manhattanville  on  the 
northwest,  the  reunited  branches  continuing  as  one  road  again  north- 
ward to  Kingsbridge. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  snakes  were  dispossessed  of  their 
habitat  by  British  troops  who  built  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  a 
square  redoubt.  Three  sides  of  this  fortification  were  of  earth  and 
the  fourth  side  was  occupied  by  a  block-house.  This  work  was 
garrisoned  by  Hessians.  Lieut.  Charles  Philip  Von  Krafft,  a  Hes- 
sian, who  had  hard  work  spelling  local  names,  tells  in  his  diary  how 
the  "  rebels  "  in  Morrisiania  were  "  terribly  bombarded  from  Har- 
lem, from  Shnek  Hill  "  in  July,  1781.  He  was  several  times  in 
active  command  on  "  Shnak  Hill." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  a  race-course  was  laid  out 
just  west  of  the  hill  on  the.  Benson  farm,  of  which  the  hill  formed 
a  part,  and  it  was  the  favorite  resort  for  lovers  of  fast  horses.  This 
center  of  equine  amusement  became  so  famous  that  it  fastened  its 
name  on  the  Benson  farm,  which  became  known  in  real  estate  par- 
lance as  the  Race  Course  Farm. 

Snake  Hill  was  a  lovely  little  eminence;  and  when,  in  1835,  it  was 
suggested  for  a  park,  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Places  of 
the  Common  Council  described  it  as  "crowned  with  various  kinds  of 
forest  trees,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  and  possessing  a  very 
peculiar  and  distinctive  character."  The  committee  also  pointed  out 
that  "  its  insular  situation,  its  great  height,  its  conical  figure,  and  the 
trees  with  which  it  is  covered,  furnish  the  greatest  capabilities  for 
converting  it  into  a  place  of  the  greatest  ornament  and  beauty,  and 
which  will  be  looked  upon  with  pride  and  admiration  by  our 
successors." 

One  of  the  arguments  for  creating  Mount  IMorris  Park  was  the 
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"  immense  cost"  of  removing  the  hill,  a  cost  "  much  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  land  could  possibly  justify."  But  the  city  fathers  of 
1835  and  1840  are  entitled  to  credit  for  seeino-  the  artistic  possibilities 
of  this  picturesque  knoll.  They  voted  on  September  4,  1839,  to 
take  the  property  for  a  public  square,  and  it  was  declared  actually 
opened  December  1,  1840.  The  work  of  improvement,  however, 
was  not  begun  until  1867.  Then,  under  plans  of  Ignatz  A.  Pilat,  a 
man  of  cultivated  taste  who  realized  what  could  be  done  with  tliis 
bold  forest-covered  hill,  it  was  wrought  into  a  gem  of  the  landscape 
gardener's  art. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  little  sky-park  is  the  old  fire-alarm 
bell-tower  erected  in  1857  on  its  summit.  The  10,000  pound  bell  was 
made  by  Jones  &  Hitchcock  and  cost  forty  cents  a  pound,  the  con- 
tractor receiving  in  part  payment  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  an  old 
bell,  probably  one  used  in  a  discontinued  tower  in  109th  street.  It 
hangs  in  plain  sight  in  the  old  octagonal  tower,  its  iron  tongue  long 
ago  silenced  by  the  modern  electric  system  of  still  alarms. 

RIVERSIDE  PARK 
Nev/  York  Central  Railroad  Litigation 

In  our  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  (pp.  161-167),  our  Twenty- 
second  Report  (pp.  252-285),  our  Twenty-third  Report,  (pp.  201- 
211),  and  other  reports  therein  cited,  we  have  followed  the  litigation 
concerning  the  New  York  Central  railroad  tracks  on  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan  Island  with  respect  not  only  to  their  effect  on  Riverside 
Park,  but  also  to  their  effect  on  the  safety  of  life  in  Eleventh  avenue. 

On  Wednesday,  July  12,  1922,  the  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  railroad  company  in  the  litigation  to  eject 
the  railroad.  The  suit  was  begun  in  1918  by  the  city,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Dongan  charter  of  1686  granted  to  the  city  all  unoccupied 
land  under  water  and  alongshore,  and  that  the  railroad  company  did 
not  have  good  title  to  it. 

The  railroad  company  claimed,  first,  that  it  had  good  title  by  pur- 
chase from  the  true  owners  under  deeds  given  by  them  about  seventy 
years  ago ;  second,  that  if  there  were  any  defects  in  the  titles  of  its 
grantors  seventy  years  ago,  the  company  having  been  in  actual  occu- 
pation and  possession  of  the  entire  lands,  its  title  had  thereby  become 
perfect ;  and  third,  that  in  any  event,  the  city,  by  its  own  acts,  was 
stopped  from  successfully  prosecuting  this  action.  The  railroad 
claimed  that  after  it  had  secured  its  franchise  in  1847  the  city  had 
directed  it  to  enter  by  the  Riverside  route. 

The  trial  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  resting  its  de- 
cision on  the  third  point  above  mentioned.  The  Appellate  Division 
affirmed  the  judgment,  holding  that  the  railroad  company  had  made  a 
good  case  in  the  second  point.  And  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  now 
affirmed  the  judgment. 
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JACOB  A.  RIIS  PARK 
Its  Territorial  Integrity  Preserved 

In  our  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  (1921)  we  gave  a  history  of 
Jacob  A.  Riis  Park  and  of  the  request  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  cession  of  94  acres  of  the  park  on  Rockaway  Beach  to  the  United 
States  for  a  permanent  base  for  airplanes.  We  also  mentioned  the 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  the  request.  Durino- 
the  World  War  the  Federal  Government  was  permitted  to  use  part 
of  the  park.  In  May,  1922,  the  Hon.  Edward  Denby,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  renewed  the  application  to  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  grant. 

On  June  8,  1922,  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  held  a  public 
hearing  and  there  were  many  protests  against  the  grant.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  Congress  should  buy  the  land  for 
an  aviation  station  and  not  ask  the  City  of  New  York  to  give  up  part 
of  one  of  its  dearly  bought  public  parks  for  that  purpose.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing,  the  Federal  Government's  appHcation  was 
denied. 

An  apparent  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  park  situation  in  New 
York  and  misapprehension  of  the  particular  park  in  question  was  re- 
vealed in  a  New  York  evening  paper  of  July  7  in  the  remark  attri- 
buted to  an  Admiral  of  the  Navy  who  was  quoted  as  saying: 

'The  decision  of  the  authorities  of  New  York  to  make  a  public  park  of 
the  naval  station  at  Rockaway  Beach  is  most  unfortunate  and  will  prove 
disastrous  to  the  Navy  Air  Service." 

As  a  m.atter  of  fact,  the  situation  was  the  exact  reverse.  Instead 
of  the  City  deciding  to  make  a  park  of  the  naval  station,  the  Navy 
Department  was  seeking  to  make  a  naval  station  of  the  park. 

On  July  10,  a  press  dispatch  from  Washington  announced  that  the 
Navy  Department  had  definitely  decided  to  abandon  the  Rockaway 
station.  This  announcement  appears  to  have  been  premature,  how- 
ever, as  on  July  11  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Theodore  Roose- 
velt wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  part  as  follows : 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  New  York  authorities  will  consider  the  cession  to 
the  navy  of  the  Rockaway  site,  provided  they  are  given  in  return  a  similar 
amount  of  land  to  be  included  in  their  organization  of  parks. 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  War  Department  owns  approximately  303.5  acres 
of  land,  comprising  the  Fort  Tilden  site,  which  is  to  the  westward  of  and 
adjoins  the  site  of  the  naval  air  station  at  Rockaway. 

"  Information  is  requested  as  to  whether  the  War  Department  would  con- 
template ceding  to  the  City  of  New  York  a  parcel  of  approximately  ninety- 
four  acres  of  land  of  the  Fort  Tilden  site,  this  parcel  of  land  to  be  to  Ihe 
westward  of  the  railroad  and  southward  of  the  public  highway  State  road, 
as  shown  on  Construction  Division,  War  Department  Plan  No.  101,  and 
extending  westward  for  a  distance  of  approximately  2,400  feet." 

So  far  as  this  Society  knows,  there  have  been  no  important  develop- 
ments since  the  above  letter  was  written. 
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BRONX  PARK 
Lorillard  Mansion  Burned  —  History  o£  Park 

On  Monday,  March  26,  1923,  fire  nearly  destroyed  the  Lorillard 
Mansion  which  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bronx  river  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Pelham  parkway  in  Bronx  Park,  New 
York  City.  The  flames  consumed  the  roof,  the  attic  and  the  beams 
of  the  third  floor,  and  damaged  the  lower  stories,  but  the  stone  walls, 
built  with  slacked  lime  mortar,  are  intact  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
building  will  be  restored. 

The  mansion  was  named  after  one  of  the  leading  families  of  New 
York  City  identified  with  the  tobacco  business  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Lorillards  were  of  French  Huguenot  extrac- 
tion. Pierre  Lorillard  of  France  and  Hannah  Moore,  his  wife,  had 
three  sons,  Jacob,  Pierre  (or  Peter)  and  George.  The  Pierre  last 
mentioned,  who  is  sometimes  called  Peter,  Sr.,  was  born  in  France 
in  1763,  married  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Griswold,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  New  York  City,  and  died  in  May,  1843.  He  had  a  son 
Peter,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1799  and  died  in  Sara- 
toga in  1867  (Bolton's  History  of  Westchester  County"  and  Has- 
well's  "Reminiscences  of  an  Octogenarian").  Peter,  Jr.,  survived  his 
tjrothers  and  was  the  last  of  the  three  to  own  the  building  referred  to. 
Between  1840  and  1845  (according  to  Jenkins'  "  History  of  the 
Bronx"),  the  Lorillards  dammed  the  Bronx  river  in  the  gorge  in 
what  is  now  Bronx  Park  and  built  the  stone  snuff  mill  which  yielded 
a  large  part  of  the  family  fortune;  and  in  1856  (''Annual  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Parks  "  for  1915)  Peter,  Jr.,  built  the  stone  man- 
sion near  the  mill.  The  mansion  was  a  large  building,  three  stories 
high  with  attic,  and  contained  45  rooms.  The  property  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  City  of  New  York  when,  pursuant  to  chapter 
253  of  the  Laws  of  1883  and  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  thereunder  embodied  in  a  report  to  the  Legislature, 
dated  January  23,  1884,  an  area  of  661  acres  was  acquired  for  Bronx 
Park.  This  and  other  acquisitions  are  commemorated  by  six  identical 
bronze  tablets  which  were  dedicated  on  April  19,  1913,  in  Bronx, 
Claremont,  Crotona,  Pelham  Bay,  St.  Mary's  and  Van  Cortlandt 
Parks  and  which  read  as  follows : 

Pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  April  19,  1883, 
Mayor  Franklin  Edson  Appointed  the  Following  Commis- 
sion to  Select  and  Locate  Lands  for  Public  Parks  in  the 
Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Wards  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  in  the  Vicinity  Thereof  : 

Luther  R.  Marsh,  President 
Louis  Fitzgerald       Waldo  Hutchins 
Charles  L.  Tiffany  George  W.  McLean 

William  W.  Niles  Thomas  J.  Crombie 

The  Commission  Appointed  John  Mullaly  Secretary 
and  James  C.  Lane  Engineer 
The  Commission  Recommended  "  That  the  Several  Tracts 
of  Land  Embraced  Under  the  Following  Titles  be  Appro- 
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priated  for  the  Recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  New  York  "  : 

Van  Cortlandt  Park 
Pelham  Bay  Park 
Bronx  Park 
Crotona  Park 
Claremont  Park 
St.  Mary's  Park 
Mosholu  Parkway 
Bronx  and  Pelham  Parkway 
Crotona  Parkway 


Erected  by 
The  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
MCMXIII 

Soon  after  the  acquisition  of  Bronx  Park  by  the  City,  250  acres  of 
the  northern  part  were  turned  over  to  the  New  York  Botanical 
Society  and  261  acres  of  the  southern  part  to  the  New  York  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  leaving  the  intermediate  150  acres  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Park  Department.  This  latter  area  included  the  old 
snuff  mill  and  the  mansion.  The  snuff  mill  was  converted  into  a  work 
shop  for  the  park  and  the  mansion  was  used  for  several  years  as  a 
police  station.  On  January  29,  1915,  by  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  adopted  pursuant  to  chapter  473 
of  the  Laws  of  1914,  about  140  acres  of  the  150  above  mentioned 
were  added  to  the  Botanical  Society's  area,  leaving  only  about  10 
acres,  which  immediately  surrounded  the  stable,  greenhouses  and 
shops,  under  the  direct  care  of  the  Park  Department.  This  accession 
to  the  Botanical  Garden  included  the  Lorillard  Mansion,  which  was 
then  renovated  and  converted  into  a  museum.  At  the  time  of  the 
fire  on  March  26,  1923,  it  contained  many  thousands  of  valuable  nega- 
tives and  stereopticon  slides  of  botanical  subjects  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Edmund  B.  Southwick,  and  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  relics,  many  of  which  were 
destroyed. 

MOSHOLU  PARKWAY 

Sign-board  on  Park  Land  Forbidden 

On  May  24,  1922,  Justice  Richard  H.  Mitchell  of  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  restraininor  Controller  Charles  L.  Craig 
and  the  O.  J.  Gude  Advertising  Company  from  putting  up  an  adver- 
tising sign  on  Mosholu  Avenue,  near  Broadway,  the  Bronx.  About  a 
year  previously,  Mr.  John  J.  Kennedy,  representing  a  group  of  tax- 
payers residing  in  that  vicinity,  brought  suit  for  injunction,  contend- 
ing that  the  land  on  which  the  sign-board  was  to  be  erected  had  been 
acquired  by  the  city  in  1909  for  public  park  purposes,  and  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  property  he  and  others  were  assessed  various 
sums.  The  property  affected  by  the  injunction  extends  124  feet  on 
Broadway  and  167  feet  on  Mosholu  avenue.  It  is  maintained  by  the 
Park  Department. 

Justice  Mitchell  in  his  decision  said :  "  The  proposed  use  of  this 
strip  for  sign  purposes  is  illegal  and  improper.  All  court  decisions 
are  harmonious  in  protecting  park  land  in  this  particular," 
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EAST  RIVER  ISLANDS  FOR  PARKS 
Ward's  Island  Fire  Revives  an  Old  Proposition 

A  fire  in  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  for  Insane  on  Ward's 
Island  on  Sunday,  February  18,  1923,  by  which  27  persons  lost  their 
lives,  directed  attention  anew  to  the  archaic  condition  of  the  State 
and  city  institutions  on  the  East  river  islands  and  revived  the  project 
advocated  many  years  ago  for  reclaiming  the  islands  and  using  them 
for  public  parks.  It  is  believed  that  as  the  penal  and  eleemosynary 
institutions  on  these  islands  need  rebuilding,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  inmates  and  better  for  the  city  if  the  buildings  were  erected  either 
in  more  remote  parts  of  the  city  or  outside  of  the  city  limits.  The 
density  of  the  population  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  opposite  these 
islands  and  the  scarcity  of  public  parks  along  the  east  side  water- 
front make  the  proposed  conversion  of  the  islands  into  parks  highly 
desirable  if  the  city  can  afford  it.  The  three  islands  in  question  are 
Blackwell's  Island  (recently  renamed  Welfare  Island),  Ward's 
Island  and  Randall's  Island. 

Blackwell's  Island,  the  southernmost  of  the  three,  is  about  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  long  and  about  750  feet  wide,  contains  about  150 
acres  and  extends  from  a  point  opposite  East  50th  street  to  a  point 
opposite  East  89th  street.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Minnahan- 
nonck  (variously  spelled).  The  aboriginal  name,  spelled  by  Tooker, 
Munnohan-anke,  means  "  island  place  "  or  "  the  island,"  The  Dutch 
called  it  Verken  Eylandt,  meaning  Hog  Island,  because  the  neighbors 
allowed  their  swine  to  run  there.  The  Dutch  name  became  corrupted 
to  Ferkin's  Island  (1666)  and  later  was  anglicized  to  Hog  or  Hogge 
Island.  According  to  Hoffman's  "  Estate  and  Rights  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,"  Peter  Stuyvesant  granted  the  island  to  Francois 
Flyn  by  a  ground  brief  dated  September  20,  1651.  When  the 
English  captured  New  Netherland,  they  declared  the  island  and 
certain  other  tracts  forfeited  to  His  Majesty's  government  as  belong- 
ing to  the  States  General  which  were  then  at  open  war  with  England, 
and  on  February  3,  1667,  Governor  Nicolls  patented  the  island  to 
George  Manning.  Thereafter,  for  several  years,  it  was  known  as 
Manning's  Island.  On  August  1,  1668,  an  entail  or  settlement  of  this 
property  was  made  between  Capt.  John  Manning-  and  Matthias 
Nicolls.  It  was  Capt.  John  Manning  who  surrendered  New  York 
to  the  Dutch  in  1673.  The  Rev.  Charles  Woolley's  description  of 
New  York  refers  to  "  one  Captain  Manning  who,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Gouvernour,  suffered  the  Dutch  to  take  it"  (the  fort  of  New 
York)  "  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  an  exile  to  a  small  island 
from  his  name  called  Manning's  Island,  where  I  have  been  several 
times  with  said  Captain."  Capt.  Manning's  stepdaughter  married 
Robert  Blackwell,  and  after  the  island  passed  to  the  Blackwells  it 
was  called  Blackwell's  Island.  At  one  time  it  was  called  Long  Island 
on  account  of  its  shape.  Prior  to  August  29,  1779,  the  title  to  the 
the  island  became  vested  in  Jacob  Blackwell  (liber  21  of  deeds, 
page  90,  at  Albany).   By  his  will  of  that  date,  he  devised  the  island 
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Plate  3  Map  of  Part  of  Bayard's  East  Farm  See  page  255 

Sketched  and  reduced  from  map  annexed  to  a  deed  from  Nicholas  Bayard  to 
Richard  Harrison  and  others,  dated  January  21,  1794.  The  Monroe  house  stands 
on  part  of  lot  No.  1276.  The  rectangular  area  bounded  by  a  broken  line  comprises 
Nos.  63,  65  and  67  Prince  street  and  No.  113  Crosby  street  on  present  city  map. 
(See  plate  4.)  Oliver  street  is  now  Spring  street  and  Mary  street  is  now  Lafayette 
street. 
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to  his  sons  Jacob  and  James,  merchants,  of  New  York  City.  On 
April  3,  1781,  the  sons  executed  a  partition  deed  (Hber  21,  page  90, 
at  Albany,)  by  which  Jacob  acquired  the  northeasterly  end  containing 
59^4  acres  and  James  the  southwesterly  end  containing  47^  acres. 
The  whole  island  then  contained  only  106^  acres.  The  next  month, 
they  mortgaged  the  island  to  Peter  and  Jacob  Rapalje  (liber  22, 
pages  1-A,  at  Albany).  Apparently  these  mortgages  were  paid  off 
and  James  Blackwell  became  sole  owner,  for  Hoffman's  Estate  and 
Rights  of  the  Corporation  says  that  James  sold  it  to  Joseph  Bell  and 
got  it  back  on  a  foreclosure  and  on  July  19,  1828,  conveyed  it  to 
the  City  of  New  York  for  $32,500.  (See  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  on  July  14  and  December  29,  1828.)  In  1843  Bell's 
widow  sued  to  recover  her  dower  interest,  which,  she  claimed  had 
never  been  satisfied,  and  the  city  had  to  pay  $20,000  more  to  clear 
the  title.  In  1922,  the  name  of  the  island  was  changed  to  Welfare 
Island,  the  advocates  of  the  chan^-e  hoping  thereby  to  relieve  the 
inmates  from  the  association  of  ideas  connected  with  Blackwell 's 
Island  as  a  place  of  correction.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  opposed  the  change  on  historical  grounds  and 
on  the  additional  ground  that  the  change  of  name  would  not  accom- 
plish the  intended  purpose  so  long  as  the  use  of  the  island 
remained  the  same. 

Ward's  Island,  lying  next  north  of  Welfare  Island,  opposite  the 
streets  from  101st  to  115th,  contains  about  245  acres.  It  was  bought 
by  Gov.  Van  Twiller  in  1637  from  the  Indians  of  Mayrechkeniockingh 
who  called  it  Tenkenas,  meaning  "  uninhabited  place  "  (Beauchamp's 
Aboriginal  Place-Names) .  Upon  it  Van  Twiller  placed  some  of  his 
livestock  in  charge  of  Parent  Jansen  Blom,  a  Dane  of  huge  propor- 
tions, known  as  Groot  Barent  or  Great  Barent,  from  whom  the  island 
was  called  Great  Barent  (corrupted  to  Great  Barnes)  Island.  It  is 
called  Great  Barn  Island  in  the  Montgomerie  Charter  of  1730.  Van 
Twiller  did  not  occupy  the  island  in  his  day,  and  when  the  English 
captured  New  Netherland,  they  confiscated  it  as  belonging  to  the 
States  General,  and  granted  it  to  Thomas  Delavall  of  Harlem.  Upon 
the  latter's  death  it  passed  by  will  to  his  son-in-law,  WilHam  Dervall. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was  occupied  as  a  British  camp.  We  have 
not  the  chain  of  ownership  from  Dervall  down  to  1785,  when  Benja- 
min Hildreth  owned  a  half  and  John  William  Pinfold  owned  the 
other  half.  Hildreth  sold  his  half  in  1785  to  William  Lownds,  who 
sold  it  to  Jasper  Ward  in  1806.  In  the  latter  year  the  other  half 
was  owned  by  John  Molenaar  who  sold  it  to  Bartholomew  Ward. 
Thereafter  it  was  known  as  Ward's  Island.*  The  Wards  sold  off 
parcels  of  the  island  to  various  persons,  and  among  the  owners  were 
the  Lawrence  family,  James  P.  Wall,  Nicholas  Berrian,  Henry  M. 
Western,  Hetty  Maria  Ward,  Joshua  S.  Underbill,  Daniel  Seymour, 
Charles  M.  Leupp  and  Melancthon  L.  Seymour.  (Valentine's  Manual 
1855.)    In  1812  a  cotton  mill  was  built  on  the  island  and  a  bridge 


*At  one  time  it  was  called  Buchanan's  Island. 
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connected  the  island  with  114th  street.  The  ovvners  of  this  mill 
appropriated  the  name  formerly  applied  to  Little  Barn  Island  (see 
below)  and  called  it  the  Belle  Isle  Factory  (liber  107  of  Convey- 
ances, p.  285).  By  a  series  of  conveyances  in  1851  and  1852  various 
parcels  were  conveyed  to  the  city,  so  that  in  1855  the  corporation 
owned  about  half  of  the  island.  Subsequently  it  acquired  the 
remainder. 

Randall's  Island,  lying  north  of  Ward's  Island,  contains  approxi- 
mately 143  acres.  According  to  Valentine's  Manual  for  1852,  the 
Indians  called  it  Minnahanouth.  During  the  Dutch  period  it  was 
called  Little  Barent  Island  to  distinguish  it  from  Great  Barent  Island 
(Ward's  Island).  When  the  English  captured  New  Netherland 
they  confiscated  this  island  also  and  sold  it  to  Thomas  Delavall  of 
Harlem.  The  name  Little  Barent  became  corrupted  to  Little  Bam 
Island,  by  which  title  it  is  mentioned  in  the  ]\Iontgomerie  Charter  of 
1730.  It  was  named  Belle  Isle  by  James  Pipon  in  1732.  On  July 
3,  1735,  Elias  Pipon  conveyed  the  island,  then  known  as  "  Little 
Barnes  Island  or  Belle  Isle,"  to  St.  George  Talbot  (liber  38,  page 
408).  On  November  7,  1772,  the  executors  of  Talbot  conveyed  the 
island  "  commonly  called  Little  Barn  Island,  Belle  Isle  or  Talbot's 
Island  "  to  Capt.  John  Montresor  of  the  Enghsh  army  (liber  40, 
page  12).  .  .  .  He  and  his  family  lived  on  it  during  the  British 
ascendancy  in  New  York  until  all  the  buildings  and  outhouses  were 
burnt  January  13,  1777.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  occupied  by 
British  troops  and  was  the  object  of  a  smart  skirmish  in  1776  when 
the  Americans  tried  to  capture  it.  In  1784  Jonathan  Randall  bought 
it  for  twenty-four  pounds  and  it  remained  in  the  Randall  family  until 
April  8,  1835,  when  David  Randall  and  others,  trustees  and  execu- 
tors of  Thomas  Randall,  conveyed  it  to  the  city  for  $60,000  (liber 
327,  p.  537). 

As  a  step  toward  the  conversion  of  Ward's  Island  into  a  pubhc 
park.  Assemblyman  Cuvillier  of  New  York,  on  March  6,  1923,  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  a  bill  (Int.  No.  1275)  to  amend  the  Charter 
of  Greater  New  York.  By  the  terms  of  this  measure,  the  State  of 
New  York  releases  and  re-conveys  Ward's  Island  to  the  Citv*  of 
New  York,  together  with  all  buildings  and  improvements  thereon, 
including  the  ferries,  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  appraisers.  The 
City  is  to  set  aside  such  portion  of  the  island  as  may  be  necessary- 
for  a  reception  hospital  for  the  temporary  care  of  insane  for  the 
State  until  they  can  be  sent  elsewhere,  and  the  State  is  to  build  a 
fireproof  hospital  on  such  land.  The  City  is  to  convert  the  rest  of 
the  island  into  a  public  park,  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park 
Department  and  is  to  operate  the  ferry  between  Manhattan  Island 
and  Ward's  Island  free.  The  bill  authorizes  the  City  to  issue  corpo- 
rate stock  for  the  purposes  mentioned."^ 


^Assembly  bill  1275  failed  to  pass. 
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PLAN  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  ENVIRONS 

Since  the  street  plan  of  the  old  City  of  New  York  was  prepared 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  1807,  no  such  com- 
prehensive and  forward-looking  undertaking  for  the  development 
of  a  rational  plan  for  the  city  and  its  environs  has  been  formulated 
as  that  announced  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Engineerino;  Societies  Building  on  May  10, 
1922.  The  Trustees  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  are  Mr.  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  President ;  Messrs.  Frederick  A.  Delano,  John  H.  Fin- 
ley,  John  M.  Glenn,  D wight  W.  Morrow  and  Charles  D.  Norton,  and 
Mrs.  Finley  J.  Shepard. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  10,  which  was  regarded  in  many  respects 
as  historic,  the  invited  audience  was  representative  of  the  highest 
dvic  interests  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  de  Forest  presided;  and  the 
other  speakers  were  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Miss  Lillian 
D.  Wald,  Mr.  John  J.  Carty,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  and  Mr.  Charles  Dana 
Gibson.  Their  addresses  all  related  to  the  announcement  of  the 
Trustees  that  they  had  made  an  appropriation  which,  with  a  large 
number  of  contributions  from  interested  citizens,  would  provide  a 
sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  developing  a  comprehensive 
regional  plan  of  New  York  and  its  environs,  and  that  they  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  organize  the  work  and  to  cooperate  with 
groups  of  citizens  and  public  officials  in  the  local  communities 
throughout  the  whole  area.  It  is  proposed  to  approach  this  compli- 
cated problem  first  by  organizing  a  series  of  preliminary  inquiries 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  fundamental  facts  and  considerations 
necessary  to  guide  the  future  planners  of  the  city.  At  least  four 
such  inquiries  will  be  made,  in  the  words  of  the  announcement,  as 
follows : 

1.  Economic  and  Industrial :  An  analysis  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  this  great  center  of  industry  and  commerce,  its  potentialities 
and  the  sound  limitations  on  its  future  development ;  an  inquiry  into  economic 
and  occupational  activities,  those  that  create  populous  districts  and  those  that 
follow  population ;  a  study  of  the  land  within  the  area,  its  use  and  taxation. 

2.  Physical:  The  mapping  of  existing  topographical  and  other  physical 
conditions,  including  railway  and  water  transportation,  harbor,  "  free  port " 
and  terminal  facilities,  bridges,  ferries,  m.ain  highways,  park  and  recreation 
spaces,  public  and  quasi-public  buildings,  and  density  and  distribution  of  day 
and  night  population ;  the  compiling  of  existing  local  schemes  for  improve- 
ment. 

3.  Legal:  _A  study  of  existing  law  as  it  controls  or  affects  a  plan  for 
the  area  which  includes  portions  of  three  states ;  an  analysis  of  the  law 
of  zoning,  excess  condemnation,  stabilization  of  official  city  maps,  shore 
rights  and  land  under  water,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  City  Planning. 

4.  Social  and  Living  Conditions :  Studies  designed  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  city  planners  those  factors  which  have  direct  bearing  upon 
human  values  and  social  welfare,  and  make  for  healthful  and  satisfactory 
housing  and  home  surroundings,  efficient  work  and  wholesome  leisure  time. 

After  these  inquiries  have  laid  solid  foundations  upon  which  to 
base  sound  planning,  it  is  expected  that  the  man,  or  the  group  of  men, 
will  be  found  to  plan  for  New  York  and  its  Environs  as  George 
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Washington  and  Pierre  I'Enfant  planned  for  Washington,  or  Burn- 
ham  and  Bennett  and  their  committee  of  business  men  planned  for 
Chicago ;  to  create  a  plan  which,  with  wide  public  participation  and 
approval,  shall  embody  and  record  the  best  thought  of  engineers, 
artists  and  architects,  public  servants,  social  workers  and  economists, 
and  far-seeing  business  men. 

Plans,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  will  be  submitted  to  the  public 
at  large  for  study  and  criticism  through  groups  of  citizens  repre- 
sentative of  each  community  in  the  great  area  involved.  This 
Trustees  say  that  they  will  be  offered  in  no  arbitrary  spirit,  but  rather 
in  the  faith  that  the  public  will  welcome  comprehensive  planning, 
and  will  endeavor  through  the  proper  public  authorities  and  citizen 
organizations  to  realize  to  the  utmost,  as  the  decades  pass,  the  social, 
the  industrial,  the  commercial  and  the  artistic  values  of  this  great 
world  capital  and  port. 

TRAFFIC  AND  TRANSIT  PROBLEMS 

Two  of  the  most  pressing  problems  which  the  City  of  New  York 
is  facing  today  are  those  of  vehicu-lar  traffic  on  the  streets  and  pas- 
senger transit  on  the  subway,  surface  and  elevated  railroads. 

According  to  Police  Commissioner  Richard  E.  Enright,  in  a  signed 
half-page  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  January  7, 
1923,  automobile  and  vehicular  traffic  in  the  city  doubles  every  three 
years.  The  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  streets  for  accommodating 
vehicles  in  some  parts  of  the  city  has  been  reached.  Many  streets 
have  been  widened ;  sidewalks  have  been  narrowed  in  order  to  increase 
the  area  of  the  driveways ;  traffic,  in  many  streets,  has  been  restricted 
to  one  direction;  and  traffic  si^-nals  regulate  the  going  and  stoppage 
of  movements.  But  the  situation  continues  to  grow  worse.  Many 
business  men  who  formerly  went  to  business  in  their  automobiles  or 
taxicabs  have  resumed  the  use  of  the  subways  because  of  delays  in 
traffic  jams.  The  movement  of  ambulances  and  fire  apparatus  in 
the  congested  streets  is  dangerously  hampered.  The  danger  in  the 
case  of  the  fire  engines  is  as  much  to  the  firemen  on  the  apparatus 
as  to  the  occupants  of  vehicles  and  to  the  people  in  the  streets.  Fire 
Chief  John  Kenlon,  in  an  address  dehvered  on  December  21,  1922, 
after  speaking  of  the  danger  to  pedestrians,  said: 

"  We  can  handle  the  fires,  and  nothing  is  likely  to  happen  that  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  Fire  Department,  but  what  I  do  object  to  is  having  my 
men  killed  in  responding  to  fires.  I  have  seen  accident  after  accident,  with 
firemen  lying  dead  on  the  sidewalk.  Something  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
traffic  conditions  that  are  causing  these  deaths." 

Commissioner  Enright  proposes  to  relieve  the  situation  not  only 
by  utilizing  all  existing  channels,  but  also  by  these  innovations:  A 
central  elevated  traffic  roadway  100  feet  wide  through  existing 
buildings  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem;  a  viaduct  along  the  margin 
of  the  island  ;  the  removal  of  the  Second  avenue  and  Sixth  avenue  ele- 
vated railroad  structures  ;  the  widening  of  the  bridge  approaches ;  the 
elimination  of  sidewalks  from  Fifth  avenue  and  the  building  of  walks 
aJlong  the  first  floors  of  the  buildings  \vhich  front  the  avenue.  The 
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Commissioner  summarizes  the  situation  when  he  says  that  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  reo-ulation,  and  that  the  remedy  is  more  street 
room. 

While  this  deplorable  situation  exists  on  the  surface,  the  subway 
conditions  are  actually  scandalous.  The  capacity  of  the  subways  dur- 
ing the  rush  hours  "  has  reached  the  "  saturation  point."  It  can 
hold  no  more.  Passengers  are  crowded  by  main  strength  into  the 
cars,  thicker  than  cattle  in  a  cattle  car.  Men,  women  and  children 
are  forced  into  pressing  physical  contact  on  four  sides  in  a  more  than 
disgusting  manner.  The  station  platforms  are  so  crowded  that  occas- 
ionally a  person  is  crowded  off,  falls  upon  the  railroad  track,  and  is 
killed.  Hoodlums,  taking  advantage  of  the  condition  of  things,  climb 
through  windows  of  cars,  jostle  other  passengers,  provoke  physical 
conflicts,  and  imperil  the  lives  and  limbs  of  others. 

On  May  12,  1922,  the  Transit  Commission  announced  plans  for 
seven  more  lines  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $218,000,000;  and  on  August 
28,  1922,  Mayor  Hylan's  plan  for  $600,000,000  worth  of  new  transit 
lines  was  published.  The  newspapers  of  those  dates  may  be  con- 
sulted for  details.  The  lack  of  harmony  between  the  Transit  Com- 
mission and  the  City  Administration  causes  delay,  and  meanwhile 
the  public  is  suffering. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  TRAFFIC  TOWERS 

A  new  feature  entered  into  the  municipal  architecture  of  the  city 
when  the  first  ornate  traffic  tower  in  Fifth  avenue  was  dedicated  on 
December  18,  1922.  The  tower  is  one  of  seven  to  be  erected  along 
the  avenue  between  Washington  Square  and  Central  Park  for  the 
regulation  of  vehicular  traffic  by  means  of  visual  signals.  The  tower, 
located  at  42d  street,  is  of  bronze  after  a  design  chosen  by  the  Fifth 
Avenue  association  from  those  submitted  by  130  architects  in 
competition. 

The  bronze  towers  are  to  supplant  the  ugly-looking  temporary 
structures  which  have  been  used  since  the  tower  system  was  inaugu- 
rated in  March,  1920.  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  John  A.  Harriss 
in  charge  of  traffic  has  the  credit  of  devising  the  signal  system. 
Lights  of  three  different  colors  are  used  for  the  regulation  of  the 
movement  of  traffic.  When  yellow  lights  are  shown  traffic  moves 
north  and  south  and  halts  east  and  west.  When  red  lights  are  shown 
traffic  approaching  a  crossing  stops  to  permit  the  intersection  of  the 
street  to  be  cleared.  And  when  green  lights  appear,  east  and  west 
traffic  proceeds  while  north  and  south  traffic  halts.  The  towers  are 
twenty-five  feet  high. 

VEHICULAR  TUNNEL  UNDER  HUDSON  RIVER 

The  work  on  the  vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  river  between 
New  York  City  and  Jersey  City  was  begun  in  earnest  in  1922  and  is 
now  well  under  way.  On  the  morning  of  October  26th  pressure 
was  applied  to  the  big  shield  at  the  foot  of  Canal  street.  New  York, 
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and  in  a  few  hours  it  was  advanced  far  enough  to  permit  the  first 
ring  to  be  put  in  place.  Each  rin^  is  about  thirty  inches  wide,  is 
composed  of  fourteen  segments  and  a  key-segment,  and  weighs 
approximately  twenty- four  tons. 

HARLEM  SPEEDWAY  OPENED  FOR  VEHICLES 

On  October  12,  1922,  the  Harlem  River  Driveway  was  formally 
opened  to  general  vehicular  traffic.  For  a  qtiarter  of  a  century  it 
has  been  devoted  to  the  driving  of  fast  horses  and  it  was  popularly 
called  the  Speedway.  It  was  the  only  public  drive  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  where  there  was  absolutely  no  restriction  upon  the 
speed  at  which  horses  might  be  driven,  and  it  w^as  a  favorite  place 
for  the  exercise  of  blooded  horses  by  Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Bilhngs  and  other 
owners  of  fancy  stock.  The  driveway  extends  for  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles  on  the  west  side  of  the  Harlem  river,  from  155th 
street  to  Dyckman  street.  It  was  begun  in  1893.  When  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Greater  City  w^ent  into  effect  January  1,  1898,  its 
upper  section  was  nominally  open  to  the  public  and  the  lower  half 
in  the  hands  of  contractors  for  construction.  The  report  of  the 
Department  of  Parks  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1898,  states 
that  the  Speedway  was  opened  July  3,  1898.  The  original  Speedway 
is  said  to  have  cost  $7,000,000.  During  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  strong  agitation  to  have  the  driveway  paved  and  opened  to  motor 
vehicles,  which  finally  succeeded,  and  the  victory  was  celebrated  on 
Columbus  Day,  1922,  with  a  pageant  and  attendant  ceremonies. 

CIVIC  AND  ART  CENTERS 
New  County  Court  House 

Work  on  the  new  County  Court  House  in  the  area  bounded  by 
Center,  Worth,  Baxter  and  Pearl  streets,  has  made  noticeable 
progress  during  the  past  year,  and  at  the  present  writing  the  steel 
frame  of  the  structure  is  risino-  into  view  above  the  street  level. 

On  June  2,  1922,  bids  for  the  stone  work  were  opened  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  on  June  23d  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  George  A.  Fuller  Construction  Co.  for  the  entire 
superstructure  for  $4,139,000.  The  Court  House  is  to  be  built 
entirely  of  granite,  instead  of  limicstone,  or  granite  with  limestone 
trimmings,  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  granite  exteriors  of  the 
neighboring  Municipal  Building  and  Hall  of  Records,  and  the  pro- 
posed Federal  court  house  and  post  office,  comprising,  w4th  the  City 
Hall,  what  is  called  the  Civic  Center.  The  granite  is  to  come  from 
Crotch  Island,  Maine. 

Federal  Building  Site  Inspected 

On  June  28  1922,  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}^  Mellon,  Postmaster 
General  Work  and  Attorney  General  Daugherty,  members  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  President  Harding  to  confer  with  New 
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York  City  officials  concerning  a  site  for  the  much-needed  new  Federal 
building  in  New  York,  visited  the  city  and  in  company  with  Mayor 
Hylan,  Comptroller  Craig,  Commissioner  of  Plant  and  Structures 
Whalen  and  Park  Commissioner  Gallatin,  looked  over  the  ground. 
While  the  Federal  officials  did  not  announce  their  decision,  it  is 
believed  that  they  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  site  bounded 
by  Leonard,  Center,  Worth  and  Baxter  streets,  and  that  unless  some 
unforeseen  obstacle  to  the  negotiations  is  encountered,  the  federal 
building  will  be  erected  there  on  part  of  the  Civic  Center  plan. 

Proposed  Art  Center 

Considerable  impetus  was  given  to  tlie  project  for  a  municipal 
opera  house  and  a  musical  and  art  center  by  the  enactment  of  chapter 
564  of  the  Laws  of  1922,  entitled  ''An  act  to  authorize  and  empower 
the  City  of  New  York  to  acquire  a  site  for  a  building  to  be  used  for 
the  advancement  of  education  in  music,  drama  and  other  arts."  Prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and  on  February  27,  1922,  Hon.  Philip 
Berolzheimer,  City  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Haag,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  made  a  report  to  Mayor  Hylan  recom- 
mending; an  outline  for  the  project,  and  at  a  hearing  on  the  bill  before 
the  Mayor  on  April  4th,  His  Honor  announced  his  intention  to 
approve  the  measure  and  expressed  his  wish  that  Messrs.  Berol- 
zheimer and  Haag  proceed  with  the  elaboration  of  the  plan.  Under 
date  of  May  19th,  the  Mayor  wrote  a  letter  to  these  gentlemen, 
reiterating  his  wish  that  they  continue  their  effors  "  in  order  to  effect 
the  participation  of  all  the  existing  activities  and  any  new  activities 
that  might  be  created  and  embraced  within  the  general  organization 
to  eventually  control  and  govern  this  project."   The  Mayor  continued  : 

"  You  have  my  full  authority  to  negotiate  with  any  or  all  organizations 
or  representatives  of  organizations  and  activities  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining a  plan  whereby  such  activities  ma}-  be  co-related,  and  reporting  to  me 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  this  may  be  brought  about. 
My  desire  is  that  every  activity  now  existing  and  every  new  activity  it  may 
be  necessary  to  create  shall  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  enterprise 
as  outlined  by  you." 

When  the  tentative  plans  of  the  committee  were  made  known  in 
June,  they  excited  much  interested  discussion.  It  was  proposed  to 
erect  a  great  building  on  a  plot  600  feet  wide  extending  across  and 
on  both  sides  of  Seventh  avenue,  and  about  460  feet  deep,  from  57th 
street  to  59th  street.  On  this  plot,  which  would  close  Seventh  avenue 
for  two  blocks  south  of  Central  Park,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  three 
large  buildings,  the  central  one  to  be  an  opera  house,  with  a  building 
on  one  side  to  house  the  musical  and  dramatic  arts  and  a  conservatory 
of  music,  and  on  the  other,  a  corresponding  building  for  the  fine  and 
plastic  arts. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  buildings  would  cost  from  $15,000,000  to 
$20,000,000,  while  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  land  is  put  at  from 
$15,000,000  to  $17,000,000.  According  to  the  act  passed  in 
March,  1922,  the  buildings  must  be  erected  by  money  raised  by 
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private  donations  and  endowments,  and  repairs  and  expenses  have 
to  be  met  by  the  parties  with  whom  the  Board  of  Estimate  may  con- 
tract for  the  occupancy  of  the  buildings. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  western  building  be  occupied  by  the 
principal  art  societies  of  New  York  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  National  Academy  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Watrous,  the  painter,  is  President.  The  associations  are  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  American  Water  Color  Society,  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  Architectural  League  of  New  York,  New  York 
Water  Color  Club,  National  Sculpture  Society,  Society  of  Beaux- 
Arts  Architects,  Mural  Painters  and  Society  of  Illustrators. 

While  the  general  idea  of  an  art  center  met  with  much  public  favor, 
there  \yas  objection  to  the  site  suggested ;  and  in  the  public  discussion 
which  ensued,  other  sites,  mcluding  the  Croton  reservoir  site  in 
Central  Park,  and  a  site  at  Sixth  avenue  from  49th  street  to  53d 
street,  were  proposed. 

Nothing  definite  has  yet  been  accomplished,  so  far  as  publicly 
known. 

NOTABLE  STATUES  ERECTED 
Washington  Heights  and  Inwood  War  Memorial 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  at  least  five  notable  additions  to  public, 
or  quasi-public,  works  of  art  in  New  York  City,  one  of  them  in  a 
public  square  being  a  war  memorial,  and  four  of  them  in  churches, 
being  statues  of  more  than  local  and  denominational  interest. 

On  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1923,  a  monument  in  memory  of  357 
men  of  northern  Manhattan  Island  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  World 
War  was  dedicated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington  Heights 
and  Inwood  Memorial  Association  in  Mitchel  Square  at  Broadway 
and  167th  street.  The  monument  consists  of  a  low  circular  granite 
base  supporting  a  bronze  group  of  three  American  soldiers,  one  of 
whom  is  falling  wounded  and  is  being  supported  by  his  comrades. 
Running  around  the  outer  vertical  face  of  the  base  is  the  inscription 
in  capital  letters :  "  Erected  by  the  People  of  Washington  Heights 
and  Inwood  in  Commemoration  of  the  Men  who  Gave  Their  Lives 
in  the  World  War."  Arranged  around  the  periphery  of  the  base 
on  its  flat  upper  surface  are  twenty  bronze  tablets,  each  about  14  by 
17  inches  in  size,  alternating  with  smaller  bronze  tablets  bearing 
reversed  torches.  Upon  each  of  nineteen  of  the  larger  tablets  are 
eighteen  names,  and  on  the  twentieth  tablet  are  fifteen  names,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  357  names  of  men  commemorated.  On  the  base  of 
the  bronze  group  is  the  signature  of  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney, 
the  sculptress,  "  G.  V.  Whitney,  1922."    (See  plate  2).^ 

The  exercises  at  the  monument  were  preceded  by  a  military  parade 
which  was  reviewed  by  Major  General  Robert  Lee  Bullard,  U.  S.  A. 
In  the  procession  were  detachments  of  troops  from  Governors 
Island,  U.  S.  Marines  from  the  Navy  Yard,  1st  Naval  Battalion, 
N.  Y.  G.,  102d  Engineers,  165th  Infantry,  9th  Coast  Defense,  369th 
Infantry,  the  Federation  of  French  War  Veterans  as  escort  to  the 


Plate  4  Landmark  Map  of  Monroe  House  Vicinity  Sec  page  254 

1,  The  Monroe  house;  the  rectangular  dotted  line  encloses  Nos.  63,  65  and  67 
Prmce  street  and  No.  113  Crosby  street.  (See  plate  3.)  2  to  2,  Line  of  Dikeman's 
1?  1  TT  ,?  ^'  S^^^^  Revolutionary  fortifications.  4  to  4,  Ditto.  5.  Site  of 
liunker  Hill,  or  Bayard's  Mount.    6,  Site  of  Bayard  mansion. 
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Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion,  delegations 
from  leading  patriotic  societies,  etc.  Two  bands  furnished  music. 
Col.  William  Hayward  was  the  Marshal  and  Major  Charles  A.  Du- 
Eois  was  Assistant  Marshal.  Mr.  J  .  Conrad  Schieder,  Chairman  of 
the  committee,  presided  over  the  exercises  at  the  monument.  The 
playing  of  the  National  Anthem  was  followed  l^y  the  invocation 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  McCaffrey,  Chaplain  of  the  9th  Infantry^ 
2d  Division,  the  reading  of  a  message  from  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing, 
and  addresses  by  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  Brig.  Gen.  William  Wiegel,  U.  S.  A.,  Capt. 
Charles  T.  Vogelgesang,  U.  S.  N.,  Rabbi  Joel  Blau  and  Hon.  Thomas 
W.  Churchill.  The  statue  was  then  unveiled  by  Miss  Margaret 
Meyer,  sister  of  Fred  H.  Meyer,  D.  S.  C,  one  of  the  dead  soldiers, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Geoghegan,  daughter  of  Harry  P.  Geoghegan, 
who  fell  on  the  Marne  front.  Chairman  Schieder  then  presented 
the  monument  to  the  city,  and  it  was  accepted  by  Hon.  Murray 
Hulbert,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  Rev.  Harold 
Pattison,  D.  D.,  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  Sergeant  John 
Corrie  of  the  102d  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  sounded  Taps. 

"Aspiration  and  Inspiration  "  at  St.  Mark's  Church 

On  October  15,  1922,  two  statues,  "Aspiration  "  and  "  Inspira- 
tion," from  studies  by  the  late  Solon  H.  Borglum,  were  unveiled  in 
the  portico  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Mark's-in-the- 
Bowerie.  The  figures  are  of  granite,  eight  feet  high.  "Aspiration  " 
is  the  erect  figure  of  an  American  Indian  in  the  act  of  stepping  for- 
ward. His  arms  hang  by  his  sides,  his  hands  turned  slio-htly  forward 
as  if  in  supplication,  his  head  thrown  back  and  his  eyes  closed. 
"  Inspiration  "  is  the  figure  of  an  old  Indian  listening  for  the  over- 
tones from  a  flute  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.  The  body  leans 
slightly  forward  and  the  head  is  thrown  back. 

Joan  o£  Arc  and  "  Sacrifice  "  at  Cathedral  o£  St.  John  the  Divine 

On  December  27,  1922,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  a  statue  of 
Joan  of  Arc  by  Miss  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt  was  dedicated  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  (the  French  chapel),  one  of  the 
Cathedrars  Seven  Chapels  of  Tongues  It  is  a  standing  figure,  carved 
out  of  Pierre  de  Lens,  and  represents  the  Maid  wearing  a  cloak  over 
her  armor,  with  bowed  head,  down-cast  eyes  and  hands  pressed 
together  in  front  of  her  breast,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  statue 
was  given  by  the  late  J.  Sanford  Saltus  through  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz, 
President  of  the  Joan  of  Arc  Statue  Committee  which  erected  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Maid  by  the  same  sculptress  at  Riverside 
drive  and  93d  street,  New  York  City,  and  the  replica  of  it  at  Blois, 
France. 

On  January  19,  1923,  a  recumbent  statue  entitled  "  Sacrifice," 
by  Miss  Malvina  Hoffman,  was  dedicated  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ans- 
garius  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.    It  represents  the 
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draped  figure  of  a  woman,  sitting  on  the  ground  and  holding  in  her 
lap  the  head  of  a  dead  Crusader  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The 
monument  is  a  memorial  of  the  late  Robert  Bacon,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  France,  and  of  the  men  of  Harvard  University  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  World  War,  and  is  destined  for  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  but  it  does  not  represent  any  particular  person  or  historical 
incident.  It  is  designed  to  represent  the  common  sacrifice  of  the 
Crusader  who  gave  his  life  and  of  the  woman  who  g^ave  her  husband. 
The  expression  of  heroic  grief  on  the  woman's  face  and  in  her  atti- 
tude is  a  touching  feature  of  the  memorial.  The  statue  is  of  Caen 
stone,  imported  from  France  especially  for  this  work. 

THE  GREAT  MUSEUMS 

American  Museum  o£  Natural  History 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  again 
acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  cordial  cooperation  which  it  has 
received  during  the  past  year  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  of  which  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  is  President.  This 
cooperation  has  been  manifested  in  the  holding  of  joint  public  meet- 
ings in  the  auditorium  of  the  museum  and  in  many  other  ways.  The 
official  recognition  of  this  Society  by  an  institution  of  such  long 
and  high  standing  not  only  attests  the  worth  of  the  society's  work, 
but  helps  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  more  than  6,100  members 
of  the  museum  who  reside  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
and  who  support  the  museum's  educational  and  scientific  work.  The 
large  spirit  of  the  museum  is  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  insti- 
tutions and  societies  with  which  the  museum  is  cooperating : 


Institutions  Founded 

Columbia  University   1754 

New  York  Historical  Society   1804 

New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  •   1817 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences   1823 

New  York  University    1831 

Department  of  Education  of  New  York  City   1842 

American  Ethnological  Society   1842 

American  Geographical  Society   1852 

New  York  Pubhc  Library   1854 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art   1857 

Torrey  Botanical  Club   1867 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art   1870 

New  York  Microscopical  Society   1877 

Linnaean  Society  of  New  York   1878 

Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences   1881 

New  York  Mineralogical  Club   1886 

New  York  Botanical  Garden   1891 

New  York  Entomological  Society   1892 

American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society   1895 

Public  Education  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York   1895 

New  York  Zoological  Society   1895 

City  History  Club  of  New  York   1896 

Hispanic  Society  of  America   1904 

School  Garden  Association  of  New  York   1908 
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Boy  Scouts  of  America  

Girl  Scouts   

Camp  Fire  Girls  

School  Nature  League  

Woodcraft  League  of  America 
Museum  of  American  Indian . . 


1910 
1912 
1912 
1917 
1917 
1920 


Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Opened 


A  unique  addition  to  the  resources  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
American  aborigines  was  made  on  November  15,  1922,  when  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  was  opened  to 
the  public  at  Broadway  and  155th  street,  New  York  City.  The 
founder  and  director  is  Mr.  George  G.  Heye.  A  distinguished  com- 
pany of  archaeoloo'ists  and  other  scientists  as  well  as  leading  citizens 
attended  the  opening 

The  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  is  unique,  in  that  it  is  the 
only  institution  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  preservation 
of  records  of  the  races  which  inhabited  this  continent  when  Columbus 
reached  these  shores.  The  problems  to  which  this  institution  is  dedi- 
cated include  the  unveiling  of  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  red 
man  and  this  goal  is  expected  to  be  reached.  The  collection  already 
contains  1,800,000  specimens  typical  of  the  red  man's  culture 
gathered  from  every  corner  of  the  country,  from  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  and  from  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  and 
thus  has  both  a  national  and  an  international  significance.  One  of 
the  exhibits  is  a  model  of  an  aboriginal  rock-shelter  on  the  upper 
end  of  Manhattan  Island  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hendrick  Hudson. 
All  boroughs  of  the  city  are  represented  with  cases  filled  with  objects 
of  local  interest. 

New  Wing  Given  to  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

On  November  17,  1922,  announcement  was  made  of  the  gift  of  a 
new  wing  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by  its  President, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  and  Mrs.  de  Forest,  to  be  devoted  to 
American  art  of  the  Colonial,  Revolutionary  and  early  Republican 
periods.  It  is  estimated  that  the  building  will  cost  about  $200,000. 
An  incidental  but  very  interesting  feature  of  the  announcement  was 
the  disclosure  of  what  became  of  the  fine  marble  facade  of  the  old 
United  States  Branch  Bank,  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Assay 
Office,  which  formerly  stood  at  Nos.  30  and  32  Wall  street,  and 
concerning  the  preservation  of  which  sO'  much  solicitude  was 
expressed  in  1912.  (See  our  18th  Annual  Report,  pp.  155-158, 
and  plate  8  in  the  same  for  description  and  illustration).  It  now 
appears  that  Mr.  de  Forest,  fully  appraising  its  value  as  an  example 
of  American  art,  secured  its  preservation  for  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  wing.  The  facade  is  dominated 
by  a  central  bay,  in  which  an  applied  quatrostyle  Ionic  colonnade, 
resting  upon  a  rusticated  basement,  supports  an  entablature  and 
pediment.  This  central  bay  is  flanked  with  simpler  bays  carrying  out 
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the  divisions  of  basement  story,  main  story  and  entablature.  The 
material  is  Westchester  marble  which,  just  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  building,  was  conning  into  popular  use  in  New  York 
architeoture.  The  new  wing  as  a  whole  will  be  a  three  story  build- 
ing measuring  about  81  by  60  feet,  standing  by  itself  in  what  will 
ultimately  be  a  large  courtyard  of  the  Museum,  connected  by  a 
passageway  with  the  north  end  of  the  Morgan  wing,  with  which  it 
will  form  an  L.  It  will  contain  eighteen  exhibition  rooms  and 
among  other  features  will  include  the  Wentworth-Gardner  house 
from  Portmouth,  N.  H.,  mentioned  in  our  24th  Annual  Report 
(p.  194)  as  having  been  acquired  by  the  Museum. 

Mr.  de  Forest's  inspiration  to^  make  this  gift  is  said  to  have 
come  from  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  of  1909,  when  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Art  Committee  which  decided  to  illustrate  the 
Fulton  side  w^ith  an  exhibition  of  early  American  furniture  and 
household  art,  held  at  the  Museum.  The  excellence  of  the  work 
of  early  American  craftsmen  and  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
exhibition  decided  the  Metropolitan  Museum  to  start  a  program 
of  building  up  a  strong  department  of  American  art.  Mrs.  Sage's 
gift  of  the  BoUes  collection,  which  was  shown  at  the  Htidson- 
Fulton  celebration,  was  the  first  step.  Having  gathered  in  the 
past  twelve  years  a  valuable  collection,  a  place  to  house  it  became  a 
necessity  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Forest  have  solved  the  problem 
by  their  gift. 

THE  GRACIE  HOUSE 

On  January  17,  1923,  Hon.  Joseph  Steinberg  of  New  York 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  a  bill  (Int.  No.  246)  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Hon.  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo  of  New  York  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  corresponding  bill  (Int.  No.  170)  entitled,  ''An  act 
to  authorize  the  City  of  New  York,  acting  by  its  Commissioner  of 
Parks  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
or  lease  with  Patriotic  New  Yorkers,  Incorporated,  f  or  the  preserva- 
tion, use  and  mainitenance  of  the  old  historic  building  known  as 
the  Oracle  Mansion,  and  author i zing  an  appropriation  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  the  support  thereof."  The 
building  is  situated  in  Carl  Schurz  Park,  on  the  east  shore  of 
Manhattan  Island,  between  the  Hnes  of  88th  and  89th  streets  if 
projected.  (See  our  25th  Annual  Report,  pp.  152-157;  and  27th 
Report,  p.  118.)  It  authorizes  the  making  of  a  lease  or  agreemjcnt 
upon  satisfactory  terms  for  the  restoration,  maintenance,  and  exhibi- 
tion of  the  building  and  its  contents  and  the  erection  of  a  fence, 
railing  or  similar  structure  around  it  for  its  protection.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  "  the  said  agreement  or  lease  is  authorized 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  and  maintaining  the  said  building,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  as  it  was  in  its  original  condition  at  the  time 
of  its  erection  and  its  use  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  of  placing  in  it  appropriate  old  furniture,  objects  of 
art,  decorations,  fixtures,  mementos,  relics,  records  and  other  objects 
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and  collections  of  historic  and  patriotic  interest,  of  preserving  the 
said  building  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  city  and  state 
of  New  York  as  an  historic  landmark  and  for  educational  and 
patriotic  purposes,  and  of  affording  to  the  public  opportunities  for 
pleasure,  recreation,  amusement  and  education  by  means  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  said  building  and  its  contents."  The  Board  of 
Estimate  is  authorized  to  appropriate  money  to  the  use  of  the 
Patriotic  New  Yorkers,  Incorporated,  for  the  repair,  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  building. 

On  February  7,  Hon.  Maurice  Bloch  of  New  York  introduced 
in  the  Assembly  a  bill  (Int.  No.  670)  similar  to  the  foregoing  bill 
in  its  provisions  except  that  in  its  amended  form  (printed  No.  1308) 
it  does  not  mention  the  Patriotic  New  Yorkers,  Incorporated,  or 
anv  other  r^articular  organization  as  lessee.  Assemblyman  Bloch's 
bill  reached  the  third  reading  and  is  still  pending  at  the  time  of 
the  transmission  of  this  Report.f 

THE  VAN  PELT  HOUSE 

Active  efforts  are  being  made  under  the  leadership  of  this  Society 
at  this  writing  for  the  preservation  of  the  Van  Pelt  house  at  New 
Utrecht.  (See  our  23d  Annual  Report,  246-248,  273,  and  our  27th 
Report,  pp.  117-118.)  This  house  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
18th  avenue  between  81st  and  82d  streets  *  in  the  section  of  Brook- 
lyn known  from  the  Dutch  period  as  New  Utrecht.  This  ancient 
dwelling  of  the  Van  Pelt  family  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  build- 
ings of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Kings  County,  and  is  fortunately 
the  best  preserved.  It  is  a  perfect  specimxcn  of  early  Colonial 
architecture  and  with  later  additions  it  presents  a  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  appearance.  Its  exterior  and  interior  are  in  excellent 
condition.  The  house  has  been  occupied  for  two  hundred  years 
by  the  Van  Pelt  family  who  retained  the  large  tract  composing  the 
Manor  farm,  which  was  purchased  in  1694  by  Aert  Tunise  Van 
Pelt,  until  1890  when  it  was  sold  off  by  his  descendant  Townsend 
C.  Van  Pelt. 

The  old  dwelling  faced_  on  the  ancient  Indian  Path  which  in 
1704  became  the  Kings  Highway,  and  in  that  thoroughfare  there 
was  placed  in  1741,  one  of  the  milestones  that  marked  the  distance 
to  Denys's  ferry.  This  milestone  was  carefully  preserved  in  place 
and  around  it  there  was  established  in  1913  a  park  space  about  20 
feet  square  donated  to  the  City  of  New  York  by  Mr.  Townsend 
Van  Pelt,  which  is  known  as  Milestone  Park.  It  was  beautified 
and  provided  with  seats  by  the  children  of  the  City  History  Club. 

The  course  of  local  improvements  has  left  the  ancient  house  and 
the  milestone  upon  a  rectangular  tract  200  feet  by  100  feet  in 
diameter. 


t  The  Cotillo- Steinberg  bill  failed  to  pass.  The  Bloch  bill  became  chapter 
220  of  the  laws  of  1923. 

*  Erratum:  In  our  last  Annual  Report,  on  page  11 7,  the  location  of  the 
house  is  erroneously  given  as  between  80th  and  81st  streets. 
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The  last  occupant  of  the  house  was  Mrs.  Van  Pelt  upon  whose 
decease  the  property  passed  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Van  Pelt  and  it  is 
now  proposed  in  response  to  a  wide-spread  expression  of  the 
interest  of  the  residents  in  the  vicinity  to  create  a  small  park 
embracing  the  tract  above  described.  This  park  will  effect  the 
preservation  of  this  fine  ancient  dwelling  and  also  the  protection 
of  Milestone  park  from  being  surrounded  with  buildings.  Such 
a  small  park  is  needed  in  the  district  which  is  now  being  rapidly 
built  up,  as  there  is  no  public  park  in  the  vicinity. 

We  are  informed  that  the  executors  have  an  offer  of  $35,000  for 
the  property  from  a  builder  who  desires  to  demolish  the  old  house 
and  erect  an  apartment  house  in  its  place.  We  are  also  assured  that 
the  heirs  would  be  willing  to  accept  $30,000  for  the  place  if  it  is 
bought  by  the  city  or  by  a  patriotic  organization  and  is  preserved 
as  a  landmark.  At  our  earnest  solicitation  the  heirs  have  consented 
to  postpone  the  sale,  while  this  Society  is  endeavoring  to  secure 
action  by  the  municipal  authorities  or  otherwise  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  landmark. 

HIGH  BRIDGE 
Public  Protest  Against  Removal  Renewed 

The  action  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  early  months  of  1923 
looking  to  the  complete  removal  of  High  Bridge  which  spans  the 
Harlem  river  at  174th  Street  evoked  a  fresh  protest  from  the  pub- 
lic, with  the  fortunate  result  that  final  action  has  been  deferred. 

The  effort  to  secure  the  removal  of  High  Bridge  has  been 
renewed  biennially  since  1916  when  it  was  considered  to  be  an 
impediment  to  the  navigation  of  the  so-called  Ship  Canal,  of  which 
the  Harlem  river  is  a  link.  In  1916,  in  1918,  and  again  in  1920 
the  project  of  removal  was  urged  by  its  advocates.  Those  who 
favored  retaining  the  bridge  as  nearly  intact  as  possible  but  who 
did  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  proper  imrprovement  of  the 
H:arlem  water-way,  recommended  that  two  piers  of  the  bridge  in 
midstream  be  removed  and  that  at  that  point  three  of  the  fifteen 
arches  be  replaced  by  one  elliptical  arch.  On  January  21,  1921, 
the  Board  of  Estimate  approved  that  plan  of  relieving  the  situa- 
tion and  voted  $900,000  for  the  work;  and  the  many  civic  socie- 
ties wh.ich  had  protested  against  the  demolition  of  the  bridge  and 
the  citizens  who  were  also  in  sympathy  with  its  preservation  felt 
relieved,  and  supposed  the  matter  was  settled.  But  early  in  1923, 
certain  interests  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  for  reasons  which 
have  not  appeared  adequate  to  this  Society,  asked  for  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  bridge,  and  on  March  12,  1923,  the  Board 
of  Estim^ate,  in  Committee  of  the  V/hole,  recommended  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  city  would  be  served  by  the  demolition  of 
High  Bridge;  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Plant 
and  Structures  be  directed  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  plans  and  specifications  for  the  removal  of  the  bridge ; 
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and  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity  be  directed  to  proceed  with  the  preparation 
of  the  necessary  plans  and  specifications  for  carrying  the  aqueduct 
in  a  tunnel  under  the  river.  The  recommendation  came  up  before 
the  Board  for  action  on  March  16,  1923.  Meanwhile,  there  had 
been  an  urgent  protest  by  some  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  by 
engineering  and  civic  societies  against  the  proposed  action  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  satisfactorily  been  shown  that  the  bridge 
could  not  be  retained  with  the  suggested  modifications;  and  many 
persons  were  prepared  to  speak  at  the  meeting  on  March  16  against 
it.  PubHc  discussion  was  averted,  however,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  referring  the  matter  back  to  the  Commissioner  of  Plant 
and  Structures  for  further  investigation  and  report.  Following  is 
the  text  of  the  resolution,  which  was  offered  by  Hon.  Murray 
Hulbert,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas,  High  Bridge  constitutes  an  obstruction  to  navigation  of  the 
Harlem  River  to  such  an  extent  that  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  Government  refused  to  proceed  with  necessary  public  improvements 
unless  and  until  the  City  of  New  York  provided  for  the  removal  of  said 
obstruction,  and, 

Whereas,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Plants  and  Structures 
on  or  about  October  1st,  1920,  recommended  that  High  Bridge  be  entirely 
removed,  and, 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  by  resolution  adopted 
January  21st,  1921,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $900,000  for  the  purpose  of  so 
altering  High  Bridge  as  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the 
Harlem  River,  and, 

Whereas,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity  under  date  of  January  30th,  1923,  advised  the  Board  that  said 
department  had  made  extended  surveys  of  the  existing  structures  and  borings 
to  determine  the  materials  underlying  the  Harlem  River ;  hadj  prepared  pre- 
liminary plans  of  an  arch  bridge  to  span  the  river  at  said  point,  and  that  said 
studies  had  progressed  sufficiently  to  warrant  definite  recommendations  for 
the  complete  removal  of  High  Bridge  over  the  Harlem(  River,  and, 

Whereas,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity  in  a  supplemental  communication  dated  February  27th,  1923, 
further  reports : 

"  My  engineers  have  prosecuted  further  studies  on  this  problem,  and  the 
chief  engineer  reports  to  me  that  an  arch  can  be  built,  spanning  the.  Harlem 
River  and  removing  three  of  the  present  piers  in  the  river  .  .  .  that  the 
advantages  of  this  span  as  compared  with  the  plan  which  would  remove  two 
piers,  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  channelway  of  the  Harlem  River  is  effectively 
cleared  by  the  removal  of  three  of  the  existing  piers,  and  the  fourth  pier 
is  so  close  to  the  east  bulkhead  line  as  to  have  a  virtually  negligible  effect 
from  a  navigation  viewpoint.  (2)  The  rock  formation  affords  a  reasonably 
favorable  support  for  the  westerly  end  of  the  arch,  whereas  very  unsatis- 
factory conditions  were  found  at  pier  12,  which  was  to  be  the  westerly*  pier 
for  the  shorter  arch.  (3)  Satisfactory  visibility  and  hydraulic  conditions, 
from  a  navigation  viewpoint,  would  be  secured." 

And  Whereas,  because  of  its  scenic  beauty  and  historic  value,  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  wish  to  feel  assured  that  every  reasonable 
effort  has  been  made  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  navigation,  without  the 
necessity  of  the  complete  demolition  of  High  Bridge,  if  possible,  now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Plants  and  Struc- 
tures be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  reexamine,  investigate  and  report, 
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with  all  convenient  speed.  (1)  Whether  said  obstructions  can  be  removed 
by  the  substitution  of  an  arch,  thus  obviating  the  demolition  of  the  struc- 
ture. (2)  The  estimated  cost  therefor.  (3)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  com- 
plete demolition  of  the  bridge.  And  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  be  requested  to  submit  the 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  providing  a  siphon  tunnel  or  other  means 
for  carrying  the  aqueduct  under  the  Harlem  River. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  with  further  study  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  save  the  bridge.*  In  addition  to  its  practical  uses  as 
an  aqueduct,  and  the  possibility  of  its  enlarged  use  as  a  thorough- 
fare between  two  great  Boroughs,  it  possesses  great  educational 
value  as  a  beautiful  example  of  architecture  and  as  a  specimen  of 
early  aqueduct  construotion.  People  go  many  miles  and  spend 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  see  the  ruined  arches  of  the  aqueducts  on  the 
Campagna  at  Rome,  or  to  see  the  beautiful  Roman  aqueducts  at 
Segovia,  Spain,  and  at  the  Pont  Du  Gard  in  France.  We  can 
bring  an  obelisk  from  Egypt  and  set  it  up  in  Central  Park  for 
educational  purposes,  but  we  cannot  bring  a  Roman  Aqueduct.  This 
old  Croton  Aqueduct  ought  to  be  kept,  therefore,  not  only  for  its 
sheer  artistic  beauty  but  also  for  its  high  educational  value. 

From  the  engineering  standpoint  it  is  also'  significant  as  a  mark 
of  progress.  We  have  achieved  greater  scientific  feats  since  then, 
but  this  first  aqueduct  of  the  city  will  serve  both  as  a  monument 
to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Jervis  and  his  colleagues  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago,  and  as  a  point  of  measurement  and  comparison  for 
estimating  the  strides  in  this  branch  of  engineering  science  which 
has  thus  far  reached  its  acme  in  the  Catskill  Aqueduct. 

It  is  also  a  landmark  of  the  City's  growth.  When  it  was  begun 
in  1839,  the  population  of  Manhattan  was  about  300,000  and  the 
population  of  the  Bronx  about  5,000.  Today,  the  combined  popu- 
lations of  those  two  boroughs  is  over  3,000,000,  or  ten  times  as 
great.  With  that  growth  in  population  the  City  has  been  born 
anew.  In  Manhattan  one  can  almost  count  on  one's  fingers  the 
buildings  that  antedate  High  Bridge,  so  great  have  been  the  changes 
and  so  rapidly  has  New  New  York  outgrown  Old  N'ew  York. 

There  are  also  stirring  local  traditions  of  the  Revolution  sur- 
rounding the  site  of  High  Bridge. 

The  structure  appeals  powerfully  to  civic  pride  and  to  the 
imagination  on  account  of  its  artistic,  historic,  scientific  and  edu- 
cational values;  and  the  present  administration  will  have  the  grate- 

*  On  June  15,  1923,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  discussed  a 
long  communication  from  Hon.  Grover  A.  Whalen,  Commissioner  of  Plant 
and  Structures,  containing  estimates  on  various  plans  for  the  partial  or  com- 
plete removal  of  the  bridge,  and  recommending  complete  removal.  Mr.  Whalen 
suggested  that  the  bridge  might  be  re-erected  as  a  viaduct  for  Riverside  Drive 
over  Dyckman  streeet.  On  June  29  the  Board  of  Estimate  disapproved  of 
this  suggestion  and  adopted  a  plan  submitted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
Engineers  and  Architects,  headed  by  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Jarrett,  based  on  the 
removal  of  three  piers  and  four  arches  of  the  present  structure  and  _  the 
substitution  of  a  steel  arch  span  harmonizing  with  the  Washington  bridge 
farther  to  the  north. 
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ful  appreciation  not  only  of  the  present  generation  but  also  of 
generations  to  come  if  it  can  save  the  bridge  from  destruction. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  bridge,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  history  of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  in  our  Twenty-third  Annual 
Report  (1918). 

THE  WILLIAMSBRIDGE  REDOUBT 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  has 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Directors  of  Woodlav^n  Cemetery 
requesting  that  they  reserve  from  sale  the  little  plot  on  a  knoll 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Cemetery  on  which  is  a  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  site  is  in  a  part  of  the 
Cemetery  w^hich  is  not  yet  developed,  but  which  will  soon  be 
reached  in  the  progress  of  improvements.  Five  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Reginald  P.  Bolton  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Calver,  members  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  visited  this 
site,  they  found  the  place  in  a  wild  condtion,  it  having  been  covered 
at  some  time  not  long  past  with  underbrush;  it  was  bordered  by 
meadow  lands  crossed  hy  old  stone  walls,  and  some  apple  trees 
grew  nearby.  The  cry  of  numerous  quail  and  the  notes  of  the 
bobolink  and  other  songbirds  attested  the  seclusion  which  these 
interesting  country  inhabitants  then  enjoyed  in  this  vicinity.  But 
five  years  have  made  a  great  change  in  the  neighborhood.  New 
highways  are  being  built  and  new  buildings  erected  for  the  living, 
while  within  the  cemetery  precincts  more  and  more  room  is  being 
required  for  sanctuaries  of  the  dead.  Improvements,  therefore, 
are  quickly  approaching  this  historical  little  mound,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  cemetery  authori- 
ties which  gives  hopeful  promise  of  the  preservation  of  the  redoubt 
as  a  reminder  of  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  that  brought  our 
Independent  nation  into  being. 

The  redoubt  is  roughly  semi-circular  in  form,  the  arc  being  an 
earthwork  which  was  originally  breast-high  but  is  now  somewhat 
worn  down  by  the  weather,  and  the  chord  being  an  old  stone  wall. 
It  faces  eastward.  It  measures  about  84  feet  across  the  base  along 
the  wall  and  is  about  56  feet  wide  from  the  wall  to  the  center  of 
the  curve  of  the  breastwork.  The  outline  of  the  redoul^t  is  very 
distinct.  At  two  places  in  the  earthwork  are  depressions  similar 
to  those  recognized  in  other  extant  earthworks  of  the  period  as 
embrasures  for  guns.*  Apparently  it  was  a  t'v^/o-gun  redoubt.  In 
the  center  is  a  small  mound,  suggesting  that  beneath  the  soil  may 
be  found  the  remains  of  the  floor  and  fireplace  of  the  guard-house, 
similar  to  those  found  by  Mr.  Bolton  and  Dr.  Hall  in  Fort  Number 
Four  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  Jerome  Park  Reservoir.  On 
July  1,  1918,  Mr.  W.  L.  Calver  and  Mr.  Bolton,  with  a  small  hand 
trowel,  made  superficial  excavations  in  the  Williamsbridge  redoubt 


*  Notably  at  Fort  Montgomery  near  Bear  Mountain  Park  which  was  sur- 
veyed in  detail  by  Mr.  Reginald  P.  Bolton  and  Dr.  Edward  H.  Hall  a  few 
years  ago. 
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and  found  traces  of  human  occupation  in  the  form  of  meat  bones, 
hand-forged  nails,  broken  earthenware,  a  bronze  shoe-buckle,  and 
fragments  of  clay-pipes,  etc.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  has  requested  permission  from  the  authori- 
ties of  Woodlawn  Cemeter}^  to  make  further  excaA'ations  here  as 
it  has  done  elsewhere  with  a  view  to  learning  something  further 
of  the  history  of  its  occupation. 

The  redoubt  is  situated  about  600  feet  north  of  the  Gun  Hill 
road  which  leads  to  WiUiamsbridge,  about  650  feet  west  of  the 
track  of  the  Harlem  diidsion  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
and  about  1500  feet  northwest  of  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Bronx  river.  The  latter,  from  the  propinquity  of  the  residence  of 
John  Williams,  was  known  in  the  Revolutionary  period  as  the  bridge 
at  Williams's,  and  is  known  to  this  day  as  WiUiamsbridge,  a 
designation  also  apptying  to  that  neighborhood.  The  bottom  of  the 
Bronx  valley  here  is  about  50  feet  above  sea-level.  Directly  to 
the  eastward,  the  hills  rise  to  an  elevation  of  only  about  120  feet 
between  the  Bronx  and  Eastchester  river.  To  the  westward,  the 
watershed  between  the  Bronx  and  the  now  obHterated  marshland  at 
Kingsbridge  reaches  a  height  of  about  190  feet.  The  latter  eleva- 
tion, about  three-fifths  of  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Wihiamsbridge  reservoir.  (See  note  about  Gun  Hill  on 
page  54.) 

The  redoubt  in  question  _lies  on  a  knoll  at  an  elevation  of  160 
feet,  and  being,  as  above  slated,  only  1500  feet  from  the  bridge, 
was  within  convenient  gun-range  of  that  crossing  and  the  lower 
hills  to  the  eastward,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  territory  to  the 
westward. 

The  strategic  value  of  this  little  redoubt  whenever  it  was  brought 
into  use  in  the  fluctuating  movements  of  the  opposing  troops  during 
the  Revolution  will  be  appreciated  not  only  from  its  topographic 
relation  to  the  surrounding  territory,  but  also  from  the  geographic 
relation  of  Wihiamsbridge  to  the  travel  between  New  York  and 
New  England.  The  old  road  which  ran  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island  and  was  variously  known  as  the 
Boston  post-road  and  the  Albany  post-road,  branched  at  Kings- 
bridge,  the  tv/o  branches  taking  the  names  of  their  respective 
destinations.  The  Boston  road,  crossing  to  Fordham  heights,  made 
a  U-shaped  loop  to  the  southward  around  Dominie  Tetard's  hill 
on  which  Fort  Independence  was  erected,  then  took  an  irregular 
course  eastward  and  northeastward  to  Wihiamsbridge.  Here  it 
crossed  the  Bronx  river,  and  continued  on  through  Eastchester, 
New  Rochehe,  etc.  to  Boston.  This  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Boston  road  or  the  WiUiamsbridge  road.  About  half  a  mile  west 
of  the  bridge  it  is  joined  by  a  road  coming  down  in  a  south- 
eastwardly  direction  from  Van  Cortiandt  park.  To  this  road,  and 
to  the  portion  of  the  Boston  road  between  the  road-junction  and 
the  bridge,  has  been  given  the  name  Gunhill  road. 

The  date  of  the  construction  of  this  redoubt  is  not  known  exactly, 
but  by  process  of  elimination  it  can  be  fixed  approximately  in  the 
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third  quarter  of  1776.  In  January,  1777,  Major  General  Heath, 
in  a  passage  in  his  diary  hereafter  quoted,  refers  to  it  as  "  the  old 
redoubt."  Therefore  it  must  have  been  constructed  prior  to 
January,  1777.  That  it  was  built  after  January,  1776,  may  be 
inferred  from  an  incident  in  connection  with  the  400  cannon  which 
were  removed  by  the  Americans  from  ISTew  York  City  soon  after 
the  news  of  Lexington  in  1775  and  which  were  stored  at  Kings- 
bridge,  Williamsbridge,  and  \"alentine's  hill.  These  cannon  were 
so  poorly  cared  for  that  many  of  them  were  spiked  and  filled  with 
stones  by  British  sympathizers;  with  the  result  that  on  January 
31,  1776,  those  at  Kingsbridge  and  Williamsbridge  were  consolidated 
with  those  at  Valentine's  hill  for  greater  convenience  in  guarding 
them  and  drilling  out  the  spikes.  (Journal  of  Committee  of 
Safety.)  This  would  indicate  that  there  was  no  redoul>t  or  regular 
military  post  at  either  Kingsbridge  or  Williamsbridge  at  that  time, 
and  that  the  guns  were  removed  farther  up  into  the  country  where 
they  would  be  less  exposed  to  depredations  by  the  enemy.  Fort 
Independence  was  begun  in  June,  1776,  and  was  substantially 
finished  in  August,  and  the  neighboring  out-works  commanding  the 
Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Harlem  river  valleys  were  constructed  or 
begun  about  the  same  time.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  Williams- 
bridge redoubt,  commanding  an  important  crossing  of  the  Bronx 
river,  was  begun  about  this  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  specific 
information,  the  date  may  be  placed  approximately  about  August 
or  September,  1776.  On  August  17,  1776,  Gen.  Heath  was  ordered 
to  take  command  of  the  troops  and  posts  at  the  north  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island  and  above  Kingsbridge,  and  on  that  date  therefore, 
Wiihamsbridge  came  under  his  jurisdiction.  If  the  redoubt  had 
not  been  built  before,  it  was  probably  built  soon  afterward,  by  his 
direction. 

Scharff 's  "  History  of  Westchester  County  "  (i,  753)  refers  to  the 
Williamsbridge  redoubt  as  follows : 

"Another  redoubt,  semi-circular  in  form,  is  yet  standing  on  the  old  Bussing 
farm  just  north  of  the  town  line  and  distant  about  1,000  feet  northeasterly* 
from  the  Williamsbridge  station  on  the  Harlem  railroad.  It  commanded  the 
road  and  bridge  across  the  Bronx  and  was  one  of  the  series  of  works  thrown 
up  by  Washington  along  the  heights  of  the  Bronx  and  extending  northerly 
to  White  Plains  at  the  approach  of  Howe.  Gen.  Heath  located  it  and  Colonels 
Ely  and  Douglas  were  engaged  upon  it  October  6,  1776." 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  Scharff's  original  authority  for  his 
reference  to  Colonels  Ely  and  Douglas.  When  found,  it  may 
definitely  settle  the  question  of  date. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  redoubt  was  occupied  in  the  latter  half 
of  October,  1776,  basing  our  opinion  on  the  most  ordinai*y  dictates  of 
military  prudence.  The  British  landing  and  advance  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Bronx  river  between  October  18  and  20  preliminary 
to  the  Battle  of  White  Plains  admonished  the  Americans  to  move 
quickly  to  prevent  being  taken  in  the  rear.    On  October  21,  there- 
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fore,  Heath's  division  moved  from  the  heights  around  upper  Man- 
hattan for  White  Plains,  leaving  one  regiment  at  Fort  Independence. 
At  that  time  the  occupants  of  the  Williamsbridge  redoubt  looked 
down  upon  a  stirring  procession  of  American  troops  with  their 
equipment  moving  eastward  and  northward  to  the  future  battle- 
field; and  as  guardians  of  this  passage  the  Httle  garrison  in  the 
Williamsbridge  redoubt  had  a  large  responsibility  in  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  their  fortification.  On  the  27th,  Col.  Lasher 
evacuated  Fort  Independence,  and  his  troops  soon  followed  the 
main  division.    The  battle  of  White  Plains  occurred  the  next  day. 

From  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  war,  V/estchester  County  was 
Debatable  Ground,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Williamsbridge 
redoubt  was  temporarily  occupied  from  time  to  time  by  the  troops 
of  either  side.  The  excavations  of  the  interior  of  the  redoubt  by 
the  representatives  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society  may  yield  interesting  testimony  on  this  point,  especially 
if,  as  on  other  sites,  regimental  buttons  from  the  uniforms  of  the 
occupants  are  discovered. 

Thanks  to  the  painstaking  diarist  as  well  as  able  General  Heath, 
we  have  at  least  one  distinct  account  of  an  active  engagement  at  this 
point. 

In  January,  1777,  the  Americans,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the 
enemy's  forces  at  and  around  Kingsbridge  were  weakened,  con- 
certed a  movement  designed  to  drav/  them  out  of  their  works 
and  possibly  to  lead  to  their  capture.  The  recovery  of  Fort 
Independence  was  a  possibility,  and  failing  that  the  destruction  of 
forage  and  sources  of  supplies  would  amply  warrant  the  enter- 
prise. They  therefore  moved  southward  in  three  columns.  Gen. 
Lincoln  led  the  right  column  down  from  Tarrytown  to  the  heights 
above  Van  Cortlandts,  Gen.  Scott  led  the  center  column  from  White 
Plains  to  the  vicinity  of  Valentine's  hill.  And  the  regiments  of 
Gens.  Wooster  and  Parsons,  forming  the  left  column,  came  from 
New  Rochelle  and  Eastchester  to  Williamsbridge.  The  redoubt 
appears  to  have  been  unoccupied  at  this  time.  (See  below.)  The 
movement  was  well  timed,  and  was  effective  in  the  direction  of 
destroying  the  enemy's  supplies,  but  the  enemy  was  too  strong  to 
be  dislodged  from  his  works,  and  after  several  days  of  active  skinn- 
ishing  the  Americans  concluded  to  withdraw.  This  determination 
was  hastened  by  bad  weather.  January  24,  1777,  was  very  stormy, 
the  snow  turning  into  rain  and  destroying  many  cartridges  on 
account  of  the  poorly  made  cartridge  boxes  of  the  Americans.  At 
the  same  time  the  heavy  rainfall  raised  the  water  in  the  Bronx 
river  so  that  it  ran  over  Williamsbridge. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  enemy  made  a  sally  from 
Fort  Independence  toward  Delancey's  Mills  on  the  Bronx  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Williamsbridge,  driving  the  Ameri- 
cans away  from  that  quarter.  They  then  pushed  northward  and 
came  so  near  to  Williamsbridge  that  the  balls  passed  Williams' 
house  with  sufficient  force  to  do  execution.    Gen  Heath  says  that 
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"  the  retreating  guards  threw  themselves  into  the  old  redoubt  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road  west  of  the  bridge,"  meaning  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  now  called  Gunhill  road  west  of  Williams- 
bridge.  This  exactly  describes  the  location  of  the  redoubt  in  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery;  and  one  standing  there  today  can  readily  visualize 
the  events  which  followed  as  described  by  Heath.  The  General 
says  that  as  soon  as  the  Americans  occupied  the  redoubt,  the  enemy 
took  position  behind  a  strong  stone  wall  a  few  rods  distant  to  the 
southwestward.  This  old  wall  can  still  be  seen,  being  a  trifle  lower 
than  the  elevation  of  the  redoubt.  Two  American  regiments  which 
had  previously  crossed  to  the  east  side  of  the  bridge  were  at  this 
instant  formed  in  the  road  and  the  horses  were  hitched  to  the 
limbers  of  the  field-pieces.  Gen.  Heath  thereupon  ordered  Cap- 
tain John  Bryant  of  Massachusetts  vdth  his  piece  to  "  ford  "  the 
bridge  —  which  was  still  under  water  from  the  freshet  —  and  the 
militia  to  follow  and  cover  the  artillery.  Capt.  Bryant  ascended  the 
east  side  of  the  hill  so  as  to  be  under  its  cover  until  he  reached 
the  top,  and  when  near  the  top  he  unhitched  the  horses  from  the 
cannon  so  that  they  would  not  be  shot  by  the  enemy.  The  men 
then  hauled  the  cannon  up  the  rest  of  the  way  by  means  of  drag 
ropes,  but  the  ascent  of  the  hill  was  such,"  says  Gen.  Heath,  "  that 
they  were  obliged  to  drag  the  piece  almost  within  pistol  shot  before 
the  ground  would  admit  the  piece  to  be  so  depressed  as  to  bear 
on  the  enemy."  A  person  standing  in  the  redoubt  today  can  under- 
stand the  faithful  description  by  observing  the  relation  of  the  crown 
of  the  hill  to  the  stone  wall  "  a  few  rods  distant  to  the  southwest- 
ward."  The  moment  the  cannon  reached  a  point  where  it  com- 
manded the  enemy,  says  Gen.  Heath,  "a  round  shot  opened  a 
breach  in  the  wall  four  or  five  feet  wide;  a  second  shot  in  less  than 
a  minute  opened  another,  when  the  enemy  fled  back  to  the  Fort* 
with  the  greatest  precipitation.  Of  the  Americans,  two  were  killed 
and  a  number  wounded." 

After  further  skirmishing,  as  there  were  premonitions  of  a  heavy 
snow  storm,  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  Americans  to  move 
northward  to  quarters  where  they  could  be  protected  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  on  January  29,  the  withdrawal 
"  was  performed  in  good  order,  in  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow." 

Several  years  ago  two  cannon  balls  were  found  near  Williams- 
bridge,  but  whether  they  were  fired  at  this  time  or  on  some  other 
occasion  is  not  known. 

If  the  redoubt  is  preserved  in  the  landscape  treatment  of  this 
portion  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  it  is  probable  that  the  historical 
significance  of  the  site  will  be  further  emphasized  by  giving  to  the 
driveway  to  the  redoubt  the  name  of  Gunhill  drive. 

Additional  Notes 

Williamsbridge  was  a  very  ancient  bridge-site.  There  was  prob- 
ably a  bridge  here  as  early  as  1670.    With  the  passage  of  the  first 
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post-office  act  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  on  November  11,  1692, 
the  use  of  this  highway  as  a  post-road  gave  it  additional  importance. 

The  house  of  John  Williams,  from  whom  the  bridge  latterly  took 
its  name,  stood  near  by  it.  Jenkins,  in  his  "  Stor)-  of  the  Bronx," 
says  that  it  was  built  about  1755  and  was  removed  in  1903. 

The  hill  having  an  elevation  of  190  feet  above  tidewater  on  which 
the  Williamsbridge  reservoir  is  located  was  probably  the  Cannon 
hill  or  Gun  hill  of  the  Revolutionary  period  from  which  the  adjacent 
Gunhill  road  takes  its  name.  According  to  Division  Orders  dated 
at  headquarters  at  Kingsbridge  October  17,  1776,  Gen.  Parsons' 
troops  were  ordered  to  Fort  Independence;  Gen.  Scott's  to  the 
"  redoubt  in  Bates's  cornfield  "  and  the  "  redoubt  on  Cannon  Hill," 
and  Gen.  Clinton's  to  "  Valentine's  cornfield."  Col.  Hardenbergh 
comm.anded  the  troops  in  the  redoubt  on  Cannon  hill.  (Forces 
Archives,  5th  Series,  ii,  1098.)  "Bates's  cornfield"  was  probably 
Betts's  cornfield.  Edsall's  Historical  Sketch  Map  of  Kingsbridge 
shows  Betts's  house  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Boston  road 
just  east  of  the  line  of  the  Croton  aqueduct.  "  Valentine's  corn- 
field "  does  not  necessarily  mean  Valentine's  hill.  The  troops  above 
mentioned  appear  to  have  been  located  along  the  Boston  road  from 
Fort  Independence  to  Williamsbridge. 

Jenkins,  in  his  "  Story  of  the  Bronx"  (page  159),  says  that  the 
skirmish  of  January  25,  1777,  above  described,  "  has  given  the 
name  Gun  Hill  to  the  road  and  hill  to  the  westward  of  the  \Villiams- 
bridge  railroad  station."  This  is  an  inadvertence,  as  the  name  of 
Cannon  hill  was  in  current  use  as  early  as  October  17,  1776,  as 
appears  from  the  Division  Orders  above  quoted. 

The  Williamsbridge  redoubt  stands  on  the  old  John  Bussing  farm. 
The  outline  of  the  redoubt  is  shown  on  Edsall's  Historical  Sketch 
Map  of  Kingsbridge. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  CITY 

In  our  25th  Annual  Report  we  gave  a  history  of  the  custom  of 
conferring  the  honor  called  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  a  list  of  persons  upon  whom  that  distinction  had  been  conferred 
up  to  and  including  the  year  1919;  and  in  our  27th  Annual  Report 
we  gave  the  names  of  those  who  had  received  the  honor  in  1920 
and  1921. 

On  April  24,  1922,  Marshal  Joseph  Jofifre  of  France  received  the 
Freedom  of  the  City  at  the  hands  of  Mayor  Hylan  in  the  City  Hall. 

On  July  5,  Senor  Manuel  Quezon,  president  of  the  Philippines 
Senate  and  a  parHamentary  delegation  who  petitioned  President 
Harding  recently  to  grant  the  Filipinos  their  independence,  were 
welcomed  to  the  City  by  President  Murray  Hulbert  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  who  acted  for  Mayor  Hylan.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  of  welcome.  President  Hulbert  said  "  I  am  sorry  that  the 
functions,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  my  office  do  not  afford  me 
the  opportunity  to  grant  the  petition  which  brought  your  commis- 
sion to  our  shores,  but  I  can  tender  to  you  a  measure  of  freedom  — 
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that  of  the  City  of  New  York."  Whether  this  declaration  con- 
stitutes a  formal  conferring  of  the  Freedom  of  the  C\ty  is  not 
known. 

MARSHAL  JOFFRE'S  VISIT 

The  two  most  notable  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1922  were  Marshal  Joseph  Jacques  Cesaire  Joffre  and 
ex-Premier  Georges  Clemenceau. 

Marshal  Jofifre,  who  had  visited  New  York  in  1887  when  on  his 
way  back  to  France  from  Asia  and  again  in  1917  as  a  member  of 
the  French  War  mission  (see  our  23d  Annual  Report,  pp.  212-215) 
passed  through  the  United  States  in  1922  on  his  return  to  France 
from,  another  visit  to  the  Far  East.  He  was  accompanied  by  Madam 
Joffre  and  their  daughter,  Mile.  Germaine.  He  reached  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  on  iVIarch  27,  Portland,  Oregon  on  April  4,  Denver  on  April 
12,  Chicago  on  April  16  and  Washington,  D.  C.  on  April  19.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  latter  date,  he  called  on  President  Harding  at 
the  White  House.  His  address  to  the  President  was  interesting  not 
only  in  itself  but  also  in  its  relation  to  the  more  elaborate  speeches 
of  M.  Clemenceau  later  in  the  year.    He  said: 

"  My  country  does  not  forget  her  noble  allies  of  the  great  war,  nor  the 
entire  American  army,  which  under  the  immediate  direction  of  its  own  com- 
manding ofHcers  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  over  the  enemies  of 
right  and  of  peace. 

"  During  my  journey  through  the  United  States  I  have  often  remembered 
the  reception  given  by  the  American  people  five  years  ago  to  the  envoys  of 
France  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  America  took  up  the  cause  for  which 
France  was  fighting,  surrounded  by  her  allies. 

"  I  wish  to  think  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  this  friendship  which 
then  united  the  two  peoples,  and  that  France,  in  whose  grateful  affection  for 
America  no  diminution  has  been  perceptible,  may  count  today  as  then  upon 
the  loyal  friendship  of  her  associate  of  yesterday. 

"  Better  than  any  other,  I  know  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  by  the  war  in  our 
land,  and  I  can  affirm  emphatically  that  our  France  wholly  and  entirely  hates 
war  with  all  her  strength.  She  has  today,  as  always,  but  one  wish,  that  is  to 
give  herself  up  in  security  to  works  of  peace. 

"  Then,  also,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  the  bonds  joining  our  two 
countries,  which  were  forged  on  many  fields  of  battle,  will  not  be  dissolved. 
If  they  remain  intact  it  will  be  a  further  guarant>^  for  the  continuation  of  that 
world  peace  to  the  assurance  of  which  you  and  your  country  are  so  firmly 
attached." 

On  April  20,  Marshal  Joffre  visited  ]\Iount  Vernon,  assisted  M. 
Jusserand  in  planting  a  tree  from  Lafayette's  home,  and  placed  a 
wreath  on  Washington's  tomb. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  on  Monday,  April  24,  and  was  received 
with  distinguished  honors  and  amid  popular  plaudits  at  the  City 
Hall,  where  Mayor  Hylan  conferred  upon  him  the  Freedom  of  the 
City.  He  then  went  to  the  Plaza  Hotel  where  he  rested  until  even- 
ing, when  he  was  a  guest  of  honor  with  His  Excellency  Jules  J. 
Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  Maurice  Donnay,  director 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  AI.  Andre  Chevrillon,  chancellor  of  the 
French  Academy,  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  hotel  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  "  in  honor  of  the  three 
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hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  MoHere  and  in  celebration 
of  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Hterature  of  France  and  its  influence 
upon  that  of  the  English-speaking  peoples."  The  speakers  at  the 
MoHere  commemoration  vrere  Prof.  William  M.  Sloane,  MM. 
Donnay  and  Chevrillon,  and  Dr.  Owen  Wister. 

The  Marshal's  program  for  Tuesday,  the  25th,  included  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  an  afternoon 
reception  of  the  Ainerican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters;  and  a 
dinner  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  at  which  Mr.  Rodm.an  Wana- 
maker,  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  of  Welcome,  presided. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  iVpril  26,  the  Marshal  planted  an  oak 
tree  was  one  of  fourteen  constituting  the  Joan  of  Arc  Grove, 
Mall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  President  of  the  Society, 
accompanied  the  Marshal  and  conducted  the  ceremony.  The  party 
was  received  at  the  Park  by  Park  Commissioner  Gallatin,  Dr. 
Edward  Hagaman  Hall  and  Mr.  J.  Sanford  Saltus.  Pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  Joan  of  Arc  School,  under  their  principal,  Miss 
Laura  Charlton,  with  their  American  and  French  flags  and  banners, 
formied  a  picturesque  background  for  the  ceremony.  After  a  few 
informal  remarks  b^v'  Dr.  Kunz,  in  Avhich  he  explained  that  the 
tree  was  one  of  fourteen  constituting  the  Joan  of  Arc  Grove. 
Marshal  Joffre  shoveled  several  spadefuls  of  earth  into  the  tree-hole 
around  the  roots  and  Mr.  Saltus  laid  a  large  cluster  of  lilies  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree. 

The  Marshal  then  went  to  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  where 
he  v/as  greeted  by  members  of  various  French  societies  and  then 
to  the  house  of  ivlrs.  Willard  D.  Straight,  1130  Fifth  avenue,  where 
a  reception  was  held  by  members  of  the  French- Am.erican  Union 
for  Open  Air  Schools  which  is  devoted  to  maintaining  hospitals 
and  schools  in  the  devastated  regions  of  France.  From  Mrs. 
Straight's  house  the  Marshal  went  to  the  Union  Club  to  be  the 
club's  guest  of  luncheon  and  thence  to  the  Army  and  Naw  Club, 
Central  Park  South,  in  front  of  vv^hich,  in  response  to  the  Marshal's 
wish  to  attend  one  military  function,  a  provisional  brigade  of  horse, 
foot,  machine-gun  and  artillery^  detachments,  commanded  by  Brig. 
Gen.  George  R.  Dyer,  was  paraded.  He  dined  with  the  French 
Consul  General  M.  Gaston  Liebert  and  completed  the  day  by  attend- 
ing a  reception  tendered  to  him  in  the  Forty^-ninth  Street  Theatre 
by  Miss  Anne  ^lorgan  and  the  Committee  for  Devastated  France 
followed  b}^  a  benefit  performance  b}^  BaHeflf's  Russian  "  Chauve 
Souris  "  Company. 

On  Thursday,  April  27,  Marshal  Joffre  attended  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  Nev/  York  Chapter  of  the  Mihtary  Order  of  the  World  War 
at  the  Hotel  A.stor.  After  luncheon  he  went  to  the  statue  of  Joan 
of  Arc  on  Riverside  drive  at  92d  street  and  laid  a  wreath  on  tlie 
monument;  and  proceeded  to  Grant's  Tomb,  a  mJle  and  a  half 
farther  up  the  drive,  where  he  took  part  in  the  elaborate  exercises 
under  the  auspices  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Grant 
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Monument  Association  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Grant ;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Hayden  presided  at 
Grant's  tomb.  Thence  the  Marshal  went  to  New  York  University 
on  University  Heights,  where  he  unveiled  a  bust  of  Grant  by  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Shrady  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  at  the  hands  of  Chancellor 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown.  In  the  evening  he  Vv'as  the  guest  of  the 
France- America  Society  at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Plaza. 

The  Marshal  spent  the  most  of  Friday,  April  28,  quietly  with 
his  family  and  friends,  making  a  few  informal  calls  and  doing  some 
shopping  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 

He  sailed  for  home  on  the  Celtic  on  Saturday,  the  29th.  Before 
leaving,  he  left  this  message: 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  New  York  without  expressing  to  the  population  of 
this  great  city  my  very  deep  gratitude  for  the  reception  I  have  again  so  happily 
received  at  their  hands.  I  had,  indeed,  retained  an  ineffaceable  remembrance 
of  my  stay  in  America  in  1917,  but  the  indications  of  friendship  and  sympathy 
which  have  again  come  to  me  have  proven  conclusively  that  the  heart  of 
America  once  won  is  never  lost, 

"  So  I  carry  away  with  me  the  conclusive  proofs  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  American  people  in  their  friendships ;  and  as  I  cannot  take  for  my  own  all 
the  indications  of  friendship  that  have  been  mine,  I  consider  the  greater  part 
of  them  meant  for  my  country,  and  I  would  like  to  see  in  these  the  evidence 
and  the  promise  that  the  feeling  of  affection  of  your  great  country  for  mine  is 
not  in  danger  of  extinction.    This  assurance  gives  me  deep  happiness. 

"  Let  then  him  v/hom  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  honor  with  the  '  freedom 
of  your  city  '  say  to  his  new  fellow-citizens  a  farewell  pregnant  with  gratitude 
and  hope,  confident  that  their  hearts  will  always  beat  in  unison  with  the  hearts 
of  France  whenever  liberty  and  justice  are  threatened  or  in  peril. 

"  J.  JOFFRE." 

PREMIER  CLEMENCEAU'S  VISIT 

The  visit  of  M.  Georges  Clemenceau,  Vvar  Premier  of  France, 
to  the  United  States  from  November  18  to  December  13,  1922, 
differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of  any  other  celebrated  foreigner 
who  has  come  to  this  country.  Distinguished  by  his  eminent  public 
ser^^ces  to  France,  venerable  in  years,*  possessing  a  vigorous  intel- 
lectuality and  a  moral  courage  suggested  by  his  popular  title  of 
"  The  Tiger,"  and  frankly  declaring  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  be 
to  inform  the  American  people  concerning  French  affairs,  he  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  people  and  was  followed  in  his  movements 
and  utterances  by  the  people  more  attentively  than  any  foreign 
visitor  for  many  years  past.  His  visit  was  unique  in  that  while  he 
disclaimed  having  any  mission,"  he  did  have  a  definite  purpose ; 
and  a  parallel  case  cannot  readily  be  recalled. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  his  itinerary,  followed  by  an  indica- 
tion of  what  the  purpose  of  his  visit  was : 

Saturday,  November  18,  arrived  at  New  York  from  France;  landed  at 
the  Battery ;  received  at  the  City  Hall ;  went  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  No.  127  East  72d  Street;  visited  the  American  Museum 


*  M.  Clemenceau  was  8i  years  old.  He  had  been  in  this  country  57  years 
before  the  visit  of  1922. 
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of  Natural  History;  went  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  sat  through 
part  of  the  performance  of  "Mefistof ele " ;  returned  to  his  host's  residence 
and  retired  early. 

Sunday,  November  19,  received  man}'-  callers,  including  General  Pershing ; 
made  a  few  calls  himself,  and  visited  Theodore  Roosevelt's  grave  at  Oyster 
Bay. 

November  20,  addressed  a  group  of  editors  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel; 
and  attended  a  reception  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  at  his  home  at 
No.  107  East  70th  street,  for  the  members  of  the  France-America  Society. 

November  21,  received  many  visitors  during  the  morning;  worked  on  his 
speech  during  the  afternoon;  visited  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  late  in 
the  afternoon  to  test  its  acoustic  properties ;  and  in  the  evening  delivered  his 
first  great  speech. 

November  22,  greeted  in  Brooklyn  by  250,000  school  children  who  lined 
the  streets ;  attended  reception  in  the  23d  Regiment  armory  in  Brooklyn ; 
received  a  popular  ovation  as  he  rode  down  Fifth  avenue  en  route  to  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  spoke  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and 
received  Paderewski  at  Mr.  Gibson's  home  and  heard  him  play  on  the  piano. 

November  23,  spoke  in  Boston. 

November  24,  delivered  his  principal  address  in  Boston. 

November  25,  attended  Yale-Harvard  foot-ball  game  in  New  Haven. 

Sunday,  November  26,  stopped  in  New  York  en  route  to  Chicago;  laid 
wreath  on  Grant's  tomb ;  visited  the  Aquarium ;  took  long  automobile  drive  in 
upper  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx;  returned  to  his  private  car  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  station ;  and  departed  at  6 :05  P.  M.  for  Chicago. 

November  27,  arrived  in  Chicago. 

November  28,  delivered  a  prepared  address  in  the  Auditorium  at  Chicago. 
November  29,  visited  Armour's  slaughter  house,  the  Art  Museum,  etc.,  in 
Chicago. 

November  30,  left  Chicago  via  Springfield,  111.,  where  he  laid  a  wreath  on 
Lincoln's  tomb. 

December  1,  arrived  in  St.  Louis  and  became  guest  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  at 
his  country  home. 

December  2,  delivered  a  prepared  address  in  the  Odeon,  St.  Louis;  visited 
Washington  University  and  St.  Louis  University;  and  departed  for  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Sunday,  December  3,  en  route,  made  brief  addresses  during  train-stops 
at  Indianapolis,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Dayton,  O.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

December  4,  arrived  in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  guest  of  Mr.  Van  Lear 
Black,  publisher  of  the  Baltimore  Sun;  delivered  an  address;  and  proceeded  to 
Washington  late  in  the  afternoon. 

December  5,  guest  of  Mr.  Henry  White  in  Washington;  called  on  President 
Harding;  went  sight-seeing  with  Ambassador  Jusserand;  and  met  prominent 
men  at  luncheon. 

December  6,  laid  a  wreath  on  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington 
Cemetery;  delivered  an  address  at  the  Army  War  College;  visited  Mount 
V ernon  and  laid  wreath  on  Washington's  tomb ;  called  on  ex-President  Wilson ; 
and  addressed  the  Southern  Society. 

December  7,  received  a  few  callers  in  the  morning;  and  took  luncheon  with 
a  few  other  guests  of  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

December  8,  delivered  a  speech  in  Continental  Memorial  Hall,  Washington. 

December  9,  left  Washington  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia ;  delivered  a  formal 
address ;  and  left  Philadelphia  for  Chicago. 

Sunday,  December  10,  en  route  to  Chicago. 

December  11,  spoke  at  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  Chicago,  and  departed  for  New  York. 

December  12,  arrived  in  New  York;  temporarily  became  guest  of  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Baruch ;  visited  the  Zoological  Garden  in  the  Bronx;  and  re- 
ceived a  number  of  visitors. 

Thursday,  December  14,  sailed  for  France  on  the  steamship  Paris. 
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The  central  idea  of  M.  Clemenceau's  speeches,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  was  as  follows :  He  had  no  mission.  He  did 
not  come  with  a  mission  from  anybody.  But  in  his  pleasant  little 
house  by  the  sea,  he  heard  that  there  had  been  bad  words  for 
France.  He  asked  himself  what  they  were  going  to  do  if  England 
and  America  misjudged  France;  and  he  concluded  that  he  had 
better  go  and  see  what  the  matter  was.  He  was  not  sure  whether 
his  hearers  would  or  would  not  like  what  he  was  going  to  say,  but 
he  proceeded  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was  not  going 
to  ask  for  money.  What  he  wanted  was  America's  heart  and  soul. 
He  did  not  ask  his  hearers  to  make  any  decision;  but  he  wanted  to 
give  them  explanations  which  might  change  their  minds  if  they 
had  been  thinking  in  a  different  way;  he  wanted  to  preserve  the 
friendship  between  America  and  France. 

He  referred  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  eight  times  that 
Germany  threatened  France  with  war  between  1871  and  1914,  and 
the  World  War.  He  dwelt  on  various  features  of  the  war,  the 
terrible  losses,  the  hope-inspiring  arrival  of  the  Americans,  etc. 
Then  came  President  Wilson,  with  his  Fourteen  Points  to  which 
the  Germans  agreed ;  and  the  armistice.  France,  he  said,  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  armistice  as  proposed.  "  It  was  an  Ameri- 
can idea  that  had  brought  President  Wilson  to  act  as  he  did,  and 
the  American  idea  entered  into  the  practice  as  the  war  was  over 
and  our  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  Germans.  .  .  .  The 
War  was  yours  as  well  as  ours.  ...  In  the  armistice,  in  the 
treaty,  and  all  that  followed,  there  was  a  great  share  of  pure  Ameri- 
can work."  He  praised  America  for  its  share  in  making  the  treaty 
of  peace,  but  he  also  pointed  out  America's  consequent  responsibility. 
France  felt  grieved  that  America  departed  after  the  contract  was 
finished  and  left  France  to  execute  it  as  she  might.  He  claimed 
that  America  was  wrong  in  leaving  without  any  proposal  whatever. 
He  said :  When  people  have  been  mixing  their  blood  —  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  goods  of  the  world  —  but  their  own  blood  on  the 
field  of  battle,  they  have  no  right  to  leave,  if  there  is  a  difference, 
without  trying  to  adjust  that  difference.  You  broke  all  the  organs 
of  economic  soHdarity." 

M.  Clemenceau  in  his  different  speeches  elaborated  on  the  losses 
which  France  had  sustained  in  the  war,  her  critical  position  in  the 
face  of  the  German  peril,  and  with  a  wealth  of  statistics  reinforced 
his  plea  for  American  sympathy  and  friendship.  In  his  Chicago 
speech  of  November  28  he  gave  a  list  of  forty-five  cases  of  German 
war  preparations,  which  will  be  found  printed  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  29th.  He  said  that  the  Entente  needed  America,  that  America 
could  end  the  menace  of  Germany,  and  that  the  moment  America 
interfered  threats  from  Germany  would  cease.  In  one  of  his  Boston 
speeches  he  said :  "I  tell  you  that  we  might  be  facing,  if  you  do 
not  take  care,  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  world.  I  simply  tell  you 
that  there  is  nothing  that  can  stop  this  present  combination  but 
France,  England  and  America  together.    Either  a  guarantee  from 
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America  and  Britain  or  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  essential  for 
French  security." 

In  all,  M.  Clemenceau  delivered  sixteen  formal  speeches  in  the 
United  States.  In  none  of  them  did  he  suggest  outright  that 
America  should  join  Great  Britain  in  guaranteeing  France  against 
invasion,  and  it  W3.s  not  apparent  that  he  expected  to  find  much 
sentiment  in  favor  of  such  a  definite  pact ;  but  he  felt  much  heartened 
by  the  manifold  evidences  of  American  friendship  for  France,  and 
sailed  for  home,  after  his  unique  visit,  in  an  apparently  happy  frame 
of  mind. 

THE  SULGRAVE  VISITORS 
Effigies  of  Bryce,  Burke  and  Pitt  Presented 

On  September  10,  1922,  a  delegation  of  eight  members  of  the 
British  branch  of  the  Srdgrave  Institution  arrived  at  New  York, 
on  their  mission  to  present  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  statues 
of  Edmund  Burke,  WilHam  Pitt  and  James  Bryce,  friends  of 
America.  Their  visit  recalled  that  American  donors  had  given  to 
the  British  people  the  St.  Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln  at  West- 
minster, the  Barnard  statue  of  Lincoln  at  Manchester,  the  Houdon 
■statue  of  Washington  in  front  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
busts  of  Washington  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  Sul- 
grave  manor  house,  and  the  Liverpool  town  hall. 

The  overseas  delegation  was  composed  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  Charles  Cheers  Wakefield,  former  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
Lady  Wakefield,  Sir  Arthur  Adlington  Haworth  and  Lady  Haworth, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Mac  Galium  Grant  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  Sir  William  Letts,  Mr.  Harold  Spender,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Perris 
and  Mr.  D.  B.  Edwards,  acting  High  Commissioner  for  Australia 
in  the  United  States.  They  were  met  on  arrival  at  the  pier  by  a 
delegation  from  the  American  branch  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution, 
headed  by  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart.  After  a  few  days'  entertainment 
in  New  York  City,  including  their  reception  by  the  Mayor  at  the 
City  Hall  on  September  12,  the  visitors  made  an  extensive  tour, 
going  as  far  west  as  Duluth,  and  including  Ottawa  and  Montreal. 

The  bust  of  Pitt,  by  Mr.  W.  Reid  Dick,  was  presented  to  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  which  is  named  after  the  great  commoner  and 
friend  of  America,  on  Thursday,  September  14,  1922.  Sir  Charles 
Wakefield,  who  gave  the  bust  to  the  city,  made  a  brief  address  after 
his  daughter,  Freda,  unveiled  the  gift.  Governor  Sproul  was 
present.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  front  of  the  City  and  County 
Building. 

After  their  return  to  Nev/  York,  a  special  service  was  held  in 
Trinity  church  on  Tuesday,  October  10,  at  high  noon,  at  which  a 
bust  of  James  Bryce,  by  Reid  Dick,  A.  R.  A.,  the  gift  of  Sir  Charles 
Wakefield,  was  presented  to  the  church  in  behalf  of  the  Sulgrave 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Hon.  Elihu  Root  made  an  address  of 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Bryce;  Sir  Charles  presented  the  bust; 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caleb  R.  Stetson,  rector  of  Trinity  parish, 
accepted  it. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  the  visitors  were  entertained  at  a 
formal  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  at  which  Hon.  Alton  B. 
Parker  presided. 

On  Thursday,  the  12th,  the  memorials  of  Bryce  and  Ikirke  were 
dedicated  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Both  were  presented  by  Sir  Charles 
Wakefield,  the  former  being  accepted  by  Chief  Justice  Taft  and 
the  latter  by  Secretary  of  War  Weeks.  The  bust  of  Bryce  is  a 
replica  of  the  one  presented  to  Trinity  church,  New  York,  and  is 
located  in  the  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol  in  what  is  known  as  "  the 
International  Shrine  "  along  with  memorials  of  Kozciusko,  Pulaski, 
Garibaldi  and  others.  The  statue  of  Burke  is  a  replica  by  Mr. 
George  Thomas  of  the  statue  of  the  orator  in  Bristol  by  his  father, 
the  late  Havard  Thomas.  It  stands  at  Massachusetts  avenue  and 
11th  street,  N.  W. 

An  Unpublished  Letter  from  Washington 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  10,  was  the  reading  of  the  following 
letter  from  George  Washington  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  member  of 
Congress,  which  had  not  previously  been  published : 

"HdQs.  Morristown,  29th  Jan-80. 

"  Dear  Sir : 

"  I  received  your  obliging  letter  of  the  12t'h.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Con- 
gress had  not  at  that  time  made  any  requisitions  of  men  from  the  States,  as 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  army  without  reinforcements,  by  the  expiration  of 
the  enhstment  of  so  many  men  and  of  the  service  of  the  new  levies  as  they 
are  called,  will  be  much  more  reduced  than  will  be  compatible  with  our 
interests  and  policy.  It  was  in  part  from  the  probability  that  such  an  idea  as 
the  one  you  suggest  to  have  obtained  with  some,  might  take  place,  that  i  was 
induced  to  mention  in  my  letter  of  the  18th  of  Nov.,  the  essential  difference 
between  an  army  on  paper  and  its  real  efficient  force,  to  illustrate  the  point 
by  contrasting  the  columns  of  the  present  fit  for  duty  in  the  rejturn  trans- 
mitted, with  that  of  the  total. 

"  The  hopes  indulged  from  the  beginning  of  the  contest  to  the  present  day 
from  time  to  time,  that  a  peace  would  soon  take  place,  have  been  the  source 
at  least  of  great  expense  and  they  may  still  prove  so  and  the  means  of  pro- 
tracting the  war. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  produce  peace  as  to  be  well  prepared  to  meet 
the  enemy  —  and  from  this  persuasion  —  and  the  effect  3'ou  justly  observe  the 
contrary  on  our  part  might  have  on  the  mind  of  the  Court  of  France  & 
also  on  that  of  Spain,  I  think  it  would  be  right  for  use  to  hold  forth  at  least 
every  appearance  of  preparation  and  vigor,  &  really  do  what  our  abilities  & 
the  circumstances  of  our  finance  may  well  justify.  The  latter  I  own  is  a 
most  important  consideration,  but  I  cannot  judge  how  far  the  State  of  it  may 
or  may  not  require  retrenchment  and  a  spirit  of  economy  or,  indeed,  inactivity 
in  our  affairs.  You  wnll  here  even  perceive  by  a  letter  to  Congress,  of  the  18th 
by  Baron  Steuben,  that  I  have  again  mentioned  my  opinion  of  the  propriety 
of  placing  the  army  on  a  more  respectable  footing  than  it  will  be  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  without  the[r  interposition;  and  that  I  have  offered  the  same 
in  my  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Matthews. 

"  With  respect  to  provision  —  the  situation  of  the  army  is  comfortable  at 
present  on  this  head,  &  I  ardently  pray  that  it  may  never  be  again  as  it  [has 
been  of  late.  We  were  reduced  to  a  most  painful  and  delicate  extremity  — 
such  as  rendered  the  keeping  of  the  Troops  together  a  point  of  great  doubt. 
The  exertions  of  the  Magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  this  State  were  great  & 
cheerful  for  our  relief. 
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"  I  have  had  my  attention  much  engaged  by  a  variety  of  pressing  business 
&  must  rely  on  your  indulgence  to  excuse  an  earlier  acknov^rledgment  of  your 
favor. 

"  I  am, 

"  D  Sir 

"  With  great  regard  &  esteem 
"Yr  Most  Obedt  Serv 

G.  Washington." 

RETURN  OF  LAST  TROOPS  FROM  FRANCE 

An  event  whose  significance  was  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
public  attention  which  it  attracted  was  the  return  in  February,  1923, 
of  the  last  American  troops  from  the  zone  of  occupation  on  the 
German  frontier. 

In  the  early  part  of  1922,  announcement  was  made  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  occupational  force  was  expected  to  be 
completed  in  May  of  that  year.  A  Washington  dispatch  dated  June 
5  stated  that  no  date  had  been  set  for  the  return  of  the  troops  who 
were  then  expected  to  remain  until  beyond  July  1. 

The  troops  remained  until  January  24,  1923,  when  the  American 
flag  was  lowered  on  Ehrenbreitstein,  Coblenz,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  bulletin  which  was  read  to  the  men  on  the  morning 
of  that  day: 

Today  at  noon  the  American  flag  will  be  lowered  on  Ehrenbreitstein, 
marking  the  end  of  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  province  by  American  troops. 

"For  four  years  forces  of  the  American  Army  have  held  a  place  on  the 
Rhine  beside  their  allies,  and  earnestly  striven  toward  restoring  peace  under 
the  terms  adopted  in  the  treaties.  With  deep  affection  in  our  hearts  for  our 
allies  and  sympathy  for  our  former  foes  our  highest  ambition  has  been  to  act 
with  such  justice  toward  all  as  to  insure  the  lasting  peace  of  Europe. 

"Since  the  departure  of  the  Third  Army  on  July  2,  1919,  the  American  forces 
in  Germany  have  occupied  the  American  zone,  including  the  Coblenz  bridge- 
head, which  they  have  continuously  supervised  and  controlled.  All  through 
this  period  there  has  been  a  consistent  effort  on  our  part  to  execute  the  im'- 
portant  task  with  the  maximum  of  effectiveness  on  a  minimum  of  hardship 
to  the  population. 

"My  instruction's  to  the  command  with  regard  to  their  correct  personal  con- 
duct and  considerate  attitude  toward  the  local  population  have  been  rewarded. 
The  correctness  of  your  conduct,  in  the  general  high  standards  of  military 
efficiency  set  by  the  various  organizations,  has  made  it  possible  to  leave  behind 
an  enviable  record  for  justice,  fairness  and  military  excellence. 

"I  am  confident  this  spirit  of  justness  and  fairness  is  applauded  by  our 
allies,  and  will  in  days  to  come  prevent  any  feelings  of  bitterness  or  rancor 
toward  us  in  the  minds  of  those  among  whom  we  have  lived  and  will  mark  a 
forward  step  in  the  execution  of  genuine  peace. 

"It  is,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  congratulate  officers 
and  soldiers  and  the  attached  civilian  personnel  of  this  command  on  the  part 
taken  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  last  four  years,  particularly  on  the  eminently 
successful  accomplishment  of  your  mission.  You  deserve  well  at  the  hands  of 
your  country.  May  you  always  carry  in  your  hearts  the  consciousness  of 
duty  well  done. 

Henry  T.  Allen, 
Commanding  General." 

The  troops  sailed  from  Antwerp  on  January  25,  1923,  on  the 
American  transport  St.  Mihiel,  and  on  February  7  arrived  at 
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Savannah,  Cia.,  where  they  were  received  with  distinguished  honors. 
Thence  the  ship  continued  northward,  stopping  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
on  the  way,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  February  12.  Many  of 
the  troops  disembarked  at  the  southern  ports  from  which  they  went 
to  their  various  destinations ;  but  the  last  of  the  great  army  of 
2,000,000  men  who  went  overseas  disembarked  at  New  York. 

The  St.  Mihiel  was  met  down  the  harbor  by  two  welcoming 
parties.  One  was  headed  by  Acting  Mayor  Murray  Hulbert  and 
was  composed  of  the  Mayor's  Welcome  Committee  and  about  100 
members  of  the  Police  Reserve.  The  other  party  was  made  up  of 
army  officers. .  The  welcoming  expressions  w^ere  made  aboard  ship 
and  there  was  no  very  great  demonstration  w^hen  the  men  landed. 

Major  General  Allen,  his  staff  of  24  officers,  and  about  55  men 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  last  to  leave  Coblenz,  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  United  States  liner  George  Washington  on  Satur- 
day, March  3,  and  were  welcomed  by  Mayor's  Committee  on  the 
Reception  of  Distinguished  Guests,  headed  by  Mr.  Rodman  Wana- 
maker. 

As  the  retention  of  American  troops  in  the  zone  of  occupation 
was  urged  by  Germany  and  all  the  alHed  governments,  the  United 
States  Government  expects  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  be  paid  by 
Germany  through  the  Reparations  Commission,  but  the  negotiations 
therefor  had  not  been  completed  at  the  time  of  the  transmission  of 
this  report.  It  has  not  been  suggested  officially  that  the  United  States 
should  negotiate  directly  with  Germany  on  this  subject.  As  to  the 
size  of  the  bill,  in  a  note  to  the  Reparations  Commission,  Secretary 
Hughes  estimated  the  cost  up  to  May  1,  1922,  at  $241,000,000.  A 
Washington  dispatch  dated  January  25,  1923,  stated  the  amount  at 
approximately  $256,000,000. 

VARIOUS  NEW  YORK  CITY  MATTERS 

A  Zoning  Primer.  A  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  zoning 
cities  was  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
in  1922  under  the  title  of  "A  Zoning  Primer."  It  is  a  publication 
of  about  eight  pages,  prepared  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Zon- 
ing appointed  by  Secretary  Herbert  Hoover.  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Bassett  of  Niew  York,  Counsel  of  the  Zoning  Committee  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  heads  the  Advisory  Committee.  The  primer 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  five  cents  a 
copy.  It  is  of  distinct  aid  to  communities  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  public  welfare,  the  improvement  of  civic  conditions  and 
the  protection  of  property  values. 

Value  o£  Real  Estate  Facing  Central  Park.  In  the  course  of 
an  investigation  into  the  effect  of  a  public  park  on  neighboring  real 
estate,  this  Society,  in  December,  1922,  made  a  compilation  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  on  Fifth  avenue  between  59th 
and  110th  streets  facing  Central  Park,  and  found  the  valuation  of 
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the  land  alone  to  be  $65,431,800  and  the  land  and  improvements  to 
be  $100,264,000.  In  these  figures,  certain  parcels  of  exempt  prop- 
erty have  been  included  at  the  average  valuation  of  adjacent  taxed 
property.  On  the  east  side  of  First  avenue  between  59th  and  UOth 
streets,  the  value  of  the  land  only  is  $6,700,400  and  of  the  land 
and  improvement  $14,484,050.  This  statement  does  not  imply  that 
the  increased  value  of  the  Fifth  avenue  property  is  due  solely  to 
proximity  to  Central  Park;  but  such  proximity  is  believed  to  be  an 
important  element  in  such  greater  valuation. 

General  Montgomery's  Sword.  The  transfer  of  the  sword  of 
General  Richard  Montgomery  by  Miss  Julia  Barton  Hunt  to  the 
National  Museum  in  Washington  on  March  2,  1923,  has  a  special 
interest  for  New  Yorkers,  as  the  remains  of  Gen.  Montgomery  are 
buried  at  St.  Paul's  chapel.  New  York  City,  and  his  monument 
erected  in  the  Broadway  portico  of  the  chapel  in  1737  by  order  of 
Congress  of  January  25,  1776,  is  the  oldest  public  monument  in  the 
city.  A  history  of  the  erection  of  the  monument  and  the  transfer 
of  Gen.  Montgomery's  remains  from  Quebec  to  New  York  in  1818 
is  given  in  our  21st  Annual  Report  (1916)  and.  pages  641-651. 
According  to  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  sword,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon. 
R.  Walton  Moore  of  Virginia  and  in  the  Senate  by  Hon.  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  passed  February  22,  1923, 
the  sword  was  found  by  James  Thompson,  Overseer  of  Public 
Works  of  Quebec  who,  as  related  in  our  21st  Annual  Report,  found 
Gen.  Montgomery's  body  the  day  after  he  fell.  Thompson 
bequeathed  the  sword  to  his  son  James  Thompson  Harrower,  who 
sold  it  in  1878  to  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  Victor  Drummond,  Charge  d' Affaires 
of  Great  Britain  at  Washington.  Mr.  Drummond  gave  the  sword 
to  Miss  Louise  Livingston  Hunt,  who,  with  her  brother  Carleton 
Hunt  of  New  Orleans  and  her  sister  Miss  Julia  Barton  Hunt, 
owned  the  country  place  on  the  Hudson  river  where  the  widow 
of  Gen.  Montgomery  lived  and  died.  Miss  Louise  intended  to  give 
the  sword  to  the  Government,  but  a  prolonged  illness  before  her 
death  on  November  19,  1914,  prevented  her  from  carrying  out  her 
intention.  Her  brother  Carleton,  formerly  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Louisiana,  died  August  14,  1921,  making  Miss  Julia  the  sole 
owner.  On  March  2,  1923,  Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt,  acting  for  Miss 
Julia,  transferred  the  relic  to  the  Njational  Museum. 

Fort  George  Tablet.  In  February,  1923,  the  Society  prepared  and 
approved  the  following  inscription  for  a  tablet  to  be  placed  on  a 
natural  rock  on  the  site  of  the  upper  Fort  George*  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  lines  of  Audubon  avenue  and  192d  street.  New  York 
City: 


*  There  were  two  Forts  George  on  Manhattan  Island  during  the  Revolution, 
the  older  one  being  at  the  'Battery. 
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In  Grateful  Remembrance 
of 

The  Patriot  Volunteers 
of 

The  Pennsylvania  Flying  Camp 
led  by 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  BAXTER 
of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
who, 

With  Many  of  His  Men, 
Fell  While  Defending  this  Height 

16  November,  1776 
And  was  Buried  Near  this  Spot 


This  Rock 
Stood  Within  the  lines  of 
FORT  GEORGE 
The  Principal  Work  Constructed  by 
The  British  and  Hessian  Forces 
Who  Occupied  Laurel  Hill 
1776-1783. 


The  Manhattan  Chapter 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Placed  this  Memorial 
23  June,  1923. 

Site  of  Dongan  Oak  Marked.  On  Evacuation  Day,  November 
25,  1922,  a  stone  marker  was  dedicated  at  Battle  Pass  in  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  on  the  site  of  the  "  Dongan  Oak."  The  exercises 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Nassau 
Island.  The  tree  was  called  the  Dongan  Oak  because  it  stood  on 
the  boundary  Hne  between  the  towns  of  Brooklyn  and  Flatbush 
as  established  by  the  patents  granted  to  those  towns  by  Governor 
Dongan  in  1685.  During  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  on  August  27, 
1776,  the  Americans  felled  the  tree  in  Battle  Pass  to  obstruct  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  The  marker  is  about  six  feet  high,  has  a 
tablet  on  its  face  and  is  surmounted  by  a  bronze  eagle. 

Flushing  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  In  December,  1922,  Hon.  Maurice 
F.  Connolly,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  proposed  the 
establishing  of  a  small  park  at  Flushing  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  old  Cedar  of  Lebanon  referred  to  in  our  Twentieth  Annual 
Report,  at  pages  215-216.  (See  also  Eighteenth  Report,  pp. 
191-199,  for  references  to  other  Cedars  of  Lebanon.)  An  article 
in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  of  December  18,  1922,  pronounced 
this  tree  to  be  the  oldest  specimen  of  this  variety  in  the  United 
States  and  not  excelled,  if  indeed  it  is  equalled,  in  proportions  and 
appearance,  by  any  cedar  outside  of  Mt.  Lebanon  and  the  Taurus 
Mountains  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  sixty-five  feet  high,  spreads 
seventy-five  feet,  and  the  trunk  has  a  diameter  of  five  feet  at  the 
base.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  was  introduced  into  England  at  the 
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Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens  in  1683  and  there  are  at  present  in  Eng- 
land a  number  of  splendid  trees  of  this  variety.  There  is  one 
particularly  fine  specimen  in  Paris  also.  But  none  of  these  trees 
rivals  in  majesty  the  specimen  in  Flushing,  the  nearest  approach 
to  this  being  the  beautiful  tree  on  the  estate  of  Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington on  Throggs  Neck,  the  Bronx.  The  tree  in  Flushing  is  esti- 
mated to  be  150  years  old.  Unfortunately  the  records  of  its  plant- 
ing have  been  destroyed  or  are  lost.  In  all  probability  it  was 
planted  by  William  Robert  Prince,  ancestor  of  the  Prince  family 
and  founder  of  the  celebrated  Prince  or  Linnaeus  Nursery,  some 
time  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Ericsson-Delamater  Place-Names.  On  April  27,  1922,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  adopted  a  resolution  giving  the  name  of  Ericsson 
Place  to  the  portion  of  Beach  street  between  Varick  and  Hudson 
streets,  on  which  Capt.  John  Ericsson's  residence  once  stood;  and 
the  name  of  Delamater  Square  to  the  area  from  10th  avenue  to  11th 
avenue,  and  from  Little  West  12th  street  to  14th  street,  where  the 
Delamater  Iron  Works  once  stood.  The  names  were  given  in  honor 
of  the  inventor  of  the  Monitor  and  the  proprietor  of  the  iron- 
works where  the  machinery  of  the  Monitor  was  made.  (See  our 
27th  Annual  Report,  pp.  111-114.) 

Pasteur  Centenary.  On  Wednesday  evening  December  27,  1922, 
this  Society  joined  with  the  New  York  Mineralogical  Club,  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  ten  other  leading 
organizations  in  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Louis  Pasteur  and  commemorating  his  discoveries  in  the 
realm  of  bacteriology,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  President  of  the  New 
York  Mineralogical  Club,  presided.  The  principal  speakers  were 
Mons.  Gaston  Liebert,  Consul  General  of  France;  Professor  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  President  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Commissioner  of  Health  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Health  Commissioner 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  Dr.  George  David  Stewart,  President 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Pierre  Lecomte  du 
Nouy,  and  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research;  Major  Henry  J.  Nichols  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Medical  Corps ;  Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  of  Yale  University ;  and 
Dr.  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  Director  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  latter  showed  some  interesting  stereopticon 
views  illustrating  Pasteur's  life.  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
read  letters  from  President  Harding  and  others. 

Old  Cemeteries  Upturned.  During  September,  1922,  workmen 
who  were  excavating  on  the  east  side  of  Baxter  street  about  mid- 
way between  Hester  and  Grand  streets  found  many  human  skele- 
tons, and  a  silver  name-plate  bearing  the  inscription  "  James  Porter, 
Died  February  23,  1822.  Age  66  years."  A  map  of  the  year  1817 
shows  that  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church  stood  on  the  site.  Later, 
public  school  No.  130  stood  there.   There  was  an  area  about  fifteen 
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feet  wide  behind  the  east  end  of  the  latter  building,  and  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  bones  found  in  that  space,  it  is  thought  that 
many  of  them  were  moved  from  their  original  graves  when  the 
school  was  built.  When  the  excavation  was  inspected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  on  September  26,  1922,  the  workmen  were  still 
excavating  bones.  Those  on  the  north  side  of  the  lot  appeared  to 
be  in  their  original  positions,  which  indicated  that  the  bodies  were 
buried  with  their  feet  to  the  east.  All  vestiges  of  coffins  and  cloth- 
ing were  gone,  but  the  bones  themselves,  which  lay  in  sand  and 
till,  were  firm  after  a  hundred  years. —  About  December  20,  1922, 
workmen  operating  a  steam  shovel  at  No.  33  Mott  street,  in  the 
heart  of  Chinatown,  unearthed  two  tombstones.  One  of  the  stones 
bore  the  inscription :  "  In  Memory  of  Catherine,  Wife  of  Adam 
Hyler,  Who  Departed  This  Life  May  27,  1810,  Aged  31."  The 
legible  lettering  on  the  other  read :  Wife  of  George  Sparling, 
Who  Departed  This  Life  Oct.  7,  1809."  The  site  of  the  excava- 
tion is  on  the  west  side  of  Mott  street,  north  of  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration.  The  map  of  1817  before  referred  to  shows  that 
the  church-site  was  previously  occupied  by  the  Zion  church ;  and 
it  is  probaljle  that  the  tombstones  were  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Zion  church. 

An  Ancient  Clam-shell.  A  clam-shell,  found  in  glacial  drift  at 
a  depth  of  100  feet  below  the  surface  in  the  excavation  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  building  at  Maiden  Lane,  Nassau  street  and 
Liberty  street,  in  1922,  was  forwarded  to  Cornell  University  for  an 
expert  opinion  as  to  its  age.  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Magazine  of 
November,  1922,  the  theory  is  advanced  that  the  clam-shell  is  of 
pre-glacial  origin.  This  theory  is  not  yet  known  to  have  been 
confirmed,  but  the  following  paragraph  may  have  an  interesting 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

Varying  Levels  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  following  press- 
notice  was  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
November,  1922,  about  the  time  when  the  clam-shell  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  attracting  public  attention : 

"  Though  many  people  have  a  general  idea  that  large  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  at  times  in  the  past  been  covered  by  the  ocean,  it  is  per(haps 
not  so  generally  known  that  the  continent  is  even  novv*  rising  in  some  places 
and  sinking  in  others.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  in  a  geological  sense,  the  Hud- 
son river  flowed  through  a  deep  canyon  or  gorge  at  New  York  City.  Sound- 
ings show  that  t-his  ancient  gorge  extends  through  New  York  Harbor  and 
far  out  to  sea.  The  land  surface  in  this  region  has  evidently  been  lowered, 
allowing  the  ocean  to  creep  in  on  the  land,  fill  the  old  river  channel,  and  in 
places  wholly  submerge  it.  The  ocean  at  one  time  submerged  more  of  the 
land  about  New  York  than  it  does  now,  for  in  excavations-  made  for  some 
of  the  sky-scrapers  the  remains  of  oysters  and  other  salt-water  animals  have 
been  found.  By  the  nature  of  fossils  thus/  found  the  paleontologists!  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  have  been  able  to  tell  approximately  when 
and  how  far  the  ocean  invaded  the  land.  They  have  found  evidencet'of  a 
submergence  that  was  wider  and  older  than  that  which  now  floods  the 
ancient  i Hudson  River  gorge.  New  Yorkers  need  not.  however,  feel  alarmed 
about  the  ups  and  downs  of  their  island,  for  though  this  submergence  isi 
not  so  ver}^  old  geologically,  the  geologist  thinks  and  speaks  in  terms  of  thou- 
sands and  even  millions  of  years." 
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School  Histories  Controversy.  The  controversy  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  the  history  books  used  in  the  puljHc  schools,  mentioned 
in  our  last  Annual  Report  (page  121)  resulted  in  June,  1922,  in  a 
report  by  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  sustained 
most  of  the  charges  that  the  authors  had  belittled  American  patriots 
and  had  been  guilty  of  inadequate,  false  and  narrow-minded  accounts 
of  stirring  events  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods.  For 
details,  the  reader  may  consult  the  New  York  Times  of  June  19, 

1922,  and  other  newspapers  of  about  that  date."^'    On  February  7, 

1923,  Hon.  James  A.  Higgins  of  Brooklyn  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  bill  (Int.  No.  581)  to  amend  the  Education  Law  in  relation  to 
history  text  books  etc.  It  prohibits  the  use  in  the  primary  or 
secondary  schools  of  the  State  of  any  history  book  which  deals 
with  the  Revolutionary  period  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  which  falsifies,  doubts  or  denies  the  acts  of  oppression  recited 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  or  does  not  contain  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  full ;  or  belittles,  ridicules,  doubts,  denies  or 
fails  to  mention  the  servdces  and  sacrifices  of  American  patriots 
by  which  our  national  independence  was  won ;  or  fails  to  mention 
those  inspiring  episodes  in  the  early  history  of  America  which  are 
properly  calculated  to  arouse  in  children  justifiable  pride  in  the 
patriotic  ideals  of  those  who  established  the  nation ;  or  which 
ridicules  or  belittles  the  accomplishments  of  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  our  wars  against  foreign  nations ;  etc.  The  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  made  the  judge  of  alleged  violations  of 
the  law,  which  provides  penalties  in  the  shape  of  withholding  pub- 
lic school  moneys  from  the  cit}^  or  school  district  which  fails  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  On  April  6,  Hon.  Edward  J. 
CoughHn  of  New  York  introduced  a  bill  (Int.  1787)  making  com- 
pulsory the  teaching  of  "  American  patriotism  and  the  principles  of 
representative  government "  in  all  schools  under  State  control  or 
supported  wholly  or  partly  by  State  money. t 

Portrait  of  Clinton  Sold  for  Debt.  In  December,  1922,  a  portrait 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  which  belonged  to  the  City  of  New  York  and 
hung  in  the  Board  of  Education  building  at  59th  street  and  Park 
avenue,  w^as  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  pay  a  small  debt.  The  purchaser 
is  said  to  have  been  Mr.  Bertram  Bodenheimer.  Since  the  sale  of 
the  portrait.  Commissioner  of  Accounts  David  Hirshfield  has  been 
endeavoring  to  recover  it  by  legal  proceedings,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded up  to  the  date  of  this  Report. 

^  Commissioner  of  Accounts  David  Hirshfield,  who  in  the  winter  of  1921-22 
announced  his  intention  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  accuracy  of  text- 
books on  American  history,  made  his  report  to  the  Mayor  public  June  4,  1923. 
It  alleges  pro-British  sympathies  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  and  criticises 
many  individuals.  The  validity  of  the  criticisms  Avas  challenged  in  several 
interviews  printed  in  the  public  press.  For  particulars,  the  reader  may  consult 
the  newspapers  of  June  4,  1923,  and  following  days. 

t  Both  the  Higgins  and  Coughlin  bills  failed  to  pass. 
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There  are  in  New  York  State  forty-one  properties  —  parks  and 
buildings  —  owned  by  the  State,  which  come  under  the  description 
of  scenic,  scientific  and  historic  monuments.  The  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society  is  custodian  of  six  of  them. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  give  a  recapitulation  of  all  forty- 
one  and  will  give  an  accounting  of  our  stewardship  of  those  in 
our  charge.    They  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  creation: 

1849.  Washington's  Headquarters,  Newburgh,  comprising  about  six  acres. 
Originally  purchased  by  the  Land  Commissioners.  Subsequently  put  into 
hands  of  ten  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor,  namely,  John  Deyo,  Presi- 
dent; FraJik  J.  Jacobson,  Secretary;  Thomas  F.  Balfe,  William  F.  Cassedy, 
M.  J.  Dwyer,  F.  J.  Gorman,  William  H.  Kelly,  Samuel  V.  Schoonmaker, 
Frederick  Semff  and  S.  L.  Stewart,  all  of  Newburgh.  Superintendent,  Rob- 
ert McMeekin.    (See  our  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.) 

1879.  Newtown  Battlefield  Reservation,  in  the  towns  of  Elmira  and  Ash- 
land, comprising  about  sixteen  acres  about  six  miles  southeast  of  Elmira 
city.  Original  monument  erected  in  1879  on  plot  donated  by  Alfred  Searles. 
Fifteen  acres  additional  given  in  May,  1912,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hattie  F. 
Elliott.  Made  a  State  Reservation  by  chapter  167  of  the  laws  of  1913. 
Administered  by  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor.  (See  our 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Annual  Reports.) 

1883.  Niagara  State  Reservation,  comprising  112  acres  of  land  and  300 
acres  of  land  under  water.  Created  by  chapter  336  of  the  laws  of  1883. 
Administered"  by  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  namely, 
Alphonso  T.  Clearwater  of  Kingston,  President ;  Robert  W.  de  Forest  of 
New  York,  Robert  H.  Gittings  of  Niagara  Falls,  Paul  A.  Schoellkopf  of 
Niagara  Falls,  and  Ansley  W^ilcox  of  Buffalo.  The  Superintendent  and 
Secretary  is  E.  R.  W^aldenberger,  Niagara  Falls.  (See  many  references  to 
this  reservation  in  our  former  reports.) 

1885.  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve,  comprising  1,847,426  acres  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains.  Created  by  a  series  of  laws  beginning  with  chapter  283 
of  the  laws  of  1885.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission. 
The  Conservation  Comm's'sioner  is  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Forests  is  Clifford  R.  Pettis,  of  Albany.  (See  historical  sketch  in 
our  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  and  further  references  in  other  Annual 
Reports.) 

1885.  Catskill  Forest  Preserve,  comprising  143,611  acres  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  Created  by  chapter  283  of  the  laws  of  1885  and  subsequent 
laws.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.  The  Conserva- 
tion Commissioner  is  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  Superintendent  of  For- 
ests is  Clifford  R.  Pettis  of  Albany.  (See  references  to  Adirondack  Forest 
Preserve  abojy^e  cited;  to  New  York  State  Forest  Preserve  in  our  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report;  and  references  in  other  Annual  Reports.) 

1887.  Senate  House,  Kingston.  A  stone  and  brick  building  erected  in  the 
early  Colonial  period,  in  which  the  New  York  State  Senate  met  in  1777. 
Purchased  by  the  State  Trustees  of  Public  Buildings  pursuant  to  chapter  134 
of  the  laws  of  1887.  Administered  by  the  Trustees  of  Public  Buildings. 
Official  custodian.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  Albany.  Actual 
custodians.  Trustees  of  the  Senate  House  Association,  of  which  A.  T.  Clear- 
water of  Kingston  is  President.  Superintendent,  Kate  E.  Westbrook.  (See 
our  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.) 

1893.  Fire  Island  State  Park.  On  Fire  Island  and  adjacent  shore,  on  the 
south  side  of  Long  Island,  comprising  about  118  acres  of  land  originally 
purchased  by  the  State  in  1892  and  ratified  by  chapter  111  of.  the  laws  of 
1893.  for  a  quarantine  station.  Erected  into  a  State  Park  by  chapter  474 
of  the  laws  of  1908.  It  is  administered  by  five  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  namely,  John  E.  King  of  Islip,  President;  Jacob  P.  Baiter  of 
Bay  Shore,  Thomas  A.  Clarke  of  Bay  Shore,  Gustav  Fishel  of  Babylon, 
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and  Edward  Thompson  of  Huntington.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  Hector 
A.  Robichon  of  Huntington,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park  is  Wilham  S. 
McLachlan  of  Babylon.     (See  our  Fourteenth  Annual  Report.) 

1895.  Saratoga  Battle  Monument,  Schuylerville,  comprising  about  two 
acres.  Accepted  by  the  State  by  chapter  555  of  the  laws  of  1895.  In  the 
custody  of  the  State  Comptroller,  James  W.  Fleming  of  Albany.  (See  our 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report.) 

1895.  John  Brown  Farm,  North  Elba,  comprising  243  acres.  Given  to  the 
State  by  Henry  Clews  and  others  in  1895,  and  accepted  by  chapter  116  of 
the  laws  of  1896.  Really  a  part  of  the  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve  (q.  v.). 
Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.  The  local  caretaker 
is  Guy  W.  Hug'hes,  po'stoffice  address,  Newman,  N.  Y.  (See  our  Thirteenth 
and  Eighteenth  Annual  Reports.) 

1896.  Grant  Cottage,  Mount  McGregor.  The  house  in  which  President 
Grant  died.  Not  owned  by  the  State,  but  maintained  by  it,  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 667  of  the  laws  of  1896.  Belongs  to  Mount  McG/egor  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, the  principal  officers  of  which  are :  William  J.  Arkell,  President  of 
the  Board,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Calvin  A.  Brainard,  Department  Comman- 
der, N.  Y.  G.  A.  R.  of  Buffalo;  Brig.  G^n.  J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  Adjutant 
General,  N.  Y.  N.  G.,  of  Albany;  Watson  T.  Dunmore  of  Utica,  and  Robert 
F  Knapp  of  Saratoga  Springs.  The  Custodian  of  the  cottage  is  Mrs.  Martha 
J.  Clarke.    (See  our  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.) 

1896.  St.  Lawrence  Reservation,  comprising  about  195  acres,  consisting  of 
islands  in  and  lands  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Created  by  chapter  802 
of  the  laws  of  1896.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission ; 
Alexander  Macdonald  of  Albany,  Commissioner.  The  local  forest  ranger  is 
A.  E.  Church,  postoffice  address,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.  (See  our  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report.) 

'^'1897.  Stony  Point  Battlefield,  at  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  River,  com- 
prising 33.7  acres.  Created  by  chapter  764  of  the  laws  of  1897,  passed  at 
the  instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  In 
the  custody  of  this  Society.  (See  historical  sketches  in  our  Fifth  and 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Reports  and  references  in  this  and  intermediate  Reports. 
See  page  90  of  this  Report  for  names  of  local  committee  and  superintendent. 

1897.  Lake  George  Battleground  Park,  comprising  about  thirty-five  acres  in 
the  town  of  Caldwell  at  the  head  of  Lake  (jeorge.  Created  by  chapter  279' 
of  the  laws  of  1897  and  chapter  391  of  the  laws  of  1900,  passed  at  the  instance 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  Administered  by 
the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  by  designation  by  the  Comptroller. 
Principal  officers  of  the  Association :  Gilbert  D.  B.  Hasbrouck  of  Kingston, 
President;  Frank  H.  Severance  of  Buffalo  and  James  G.  Riggs  of  Oswego, 
Vice  Presidents;  James  Sullivan  of  Albany,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Fred- 
erick B.  Richards  of  Glens  Falls,  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Chair- 
man of  committee,  James  Sullivan,  Education  building,  Albany.  Caretaker, 
Mr.  Cheney,  Dowling  house,  Lake  George.  (See  description  and  history  in 
our  Fifth  and  later  Annual  Reports.) 

1900.  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  comprising  about  35,740  acres  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  River  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  includ- 
ing what  is  popularly  known  as  Harriman  Park  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 
Of  this  area,  34.680  acres  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  1,060  acres  in 
New  Jersey.  The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  in  New  York  was  created  by 
chapter  170  of  the  New  York  laws  of  1900  and  in  New  Jersey  by  chapter  87 
of  the  New  Jersey  laws  of  1900  as  the  result  partly  of  the  work  pf  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  Harriman  Park  was 
added  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman's  gift,  which  was  accepted  by  chapter  362  of 
the  laws  of  1910,  and  there  have  been  other  generous  private  gifts.  (See  our 
Fifth  Annual  Report  for  original  project,  and  subsequent  Reports,  particularly 
the  Twenty-second  for  description.)  The  properties  are  administered  by  two 
Commissions,  one  for  New  York,  and  another  for  Ncav  Jersey.  The  statutes 
of  the  two-  states  provide  that  each  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
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Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governors  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senates  of  the  respective  States.  Five  Commissioners  are  required  to  be 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  five  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  statutes  that  the 
personnel  of  the  two  Commissions  be  identical.  The  New  York  Commiissioners 
are:  J.  DuPratt  White,  President,  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Franklin  W.  Hjjpkins, 
Vice-President,  of  Alpine,  N.  J.,  George  W.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Secretary,  of  River- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  Edward  L.  Partridge,  Treasurer,  of  New  York,  Charles  \V.  Baker, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  W.  Averell  Harriman  of  New  York  City,  Richard  V. 
Lindabury  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  William  H.  Porter  of  New  York  City,  George 
T.  Smith  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Frederick  C.  Sutro  of  Basking  Ridge, 
N.  J.  The  New  Jersey  Commissioners  are  Richard  V.  Lindabury,  President, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Edward  L.  Partridge,  Vice-President,  of  New  York  City, 
George  W,  Perkins,  Jr.,  Secretary,  of  Riverdale,  N.  Y.,  Frederick  C.  Sutro, 
Treasurer,  of  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Charles  W.  Baker  of  Alontclair,  N.  J., 
W.  Averell  Harriman  of  New  York  City,  William  H.  Porter  of  New  York 
City,  Myron  W.  Robinson  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  George  T.  Smith  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  J.  DuPratt  White  of  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

1900.  Clinton  House,  Poughkeepsie.  Acquired  pursuant  to  chapter  419  of  the 
laws  of  1900.  In  the  custody  of  the  Mahwenawasigh  chapter  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  of  which  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Wilbur  of  Poughkeepsie 
is  Regent.  The  Superintendent  is  Harry  Delamater.  (See  our  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report.) 

1903.  Spy  Island,  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  Oswego  County,  an  island  in  Lake 
Ontario,  comprising  about  one  acre.  Conveyed  to  the  State  pursuant  to 
chapter  600  of  the  laws  of  1903,  in  consideration  of  the  State  making  repairs 
in  the  amount  of  $250.  By  chapter  399  of  the  laws  of  1908  it  was  put  in 
the  care  of  the  Silas  Town  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  I.  Kingsbury 
of  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  is  Regent.  The  Superintendent  is  George  A.  Davis  of 
Mexico.    (See  our  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  and  pacre  135  of  this  Report.) 

*  1904.  Fort  Brcwerton,  an  earthwork  of  the  Colonial  period,  in  the  town  of 
Hastings,  Oswego  County,  comprising  one  acre  at  the  foot  of  Oneida  Lake. 
Purchased  pursuant  to  chapter  653  of  the  laws  of  1904.  In  the  custody  of.  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  (See  our  Tenth  and 
Nineteenth  Annual  Reports  for  history  and  page  100  of  this  Report  for  names 
of  local  committee.) 

1906.  Sir  William  Johnson  Mansion,  a  baronial  mansion  built  by  Sir  W^illiam 
Johnson  in  1762,  and  a  stone  blockhouse,  with  about  eighteen  acres  of  land, 
in  Johnstown,  purchased  pursuant  to  chapter  681  of  the  laws  of  1906,  passed 
partly  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society.  In  the  custody  of  the  Johnstown  Historical  Society  whose  principal 
officers  are :  J.  Keck,  President ;  Fa^'ette  E.  Moyer,  Treasurer ;  Fred  Linus 
Carroll,  Corresponding  Secretary;  and  Mclntyre  Fraser.  Secretary.  The 
superintendent  is  Fred  Plamondon.  (See  our  Ninth,  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth 
Annual  Reports.) 

1906.  Watkins  Glen  State  Reservation,  comprising  lOSVz  acres  at  the  head 
of  Seneca  Lake  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Watkins.  Created  by  chapter  676 
of  the  laws  of  1906  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic, 
Preservation  Society  and  originally  placed  in  jts  custody.  It  was  transferred 
by  chapter  731  of  the  laws  of  1911  to  a  commission  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  By  chapter  495  of  the  laws  of  1915  the  number  of  Commis- 
sioners was  increased  to  seven.  The  Commissioners  are  John  E.  Frost  of 
Watkins,  President,  George  F.  Barton  of  Montour  Falls,  Charles  Birge  of 
Hector,  Otis  A.  Leonard  of  Elmira,  John  B.  Macreery  of  Watkins  and  Oman 
H.  Waltz  of  Ithaca.  The  superintendent  is  Herbert  L.  White  of  W'atkins, 
(See  our  Fifth  and  Sixth  Annual  Reports,  for  description ;  our  Eleventh  Re- 
port for  physiography;  and  our  Seventeenth  Report  for  change  of  jurisdiction.) 

*1907.  Lctchworth  Park,  in  th^  town  of  Genesee  Falls,  Wyoming  County, 
and  the  town  of  Portage,  Livingston  County,  comprising  about  1,000  acres, 
and  including  the  famous  Portage  Falls.    Given  to  the  State  by  W^illiam 
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Pryor  Letchworth,  through  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  and  accepted  by  chapter  1  of  the  laws  of  1907.  In  the!  custody  of 
this  Society.  (See  our  Twelfth  Annual  Report  for  extended  history  and 
description,  our  Twenty-fifth  Report  for  a  shorter  description,  and  references 
in  all  subsequent  Reports.  See  page  104  of  this  Report  for  names  of  local 
committee  and  superintendent.) 

1907.  Bronx  Parkway,  a  reservation  of  1,428  acres t  along  the  Bronx  River 
from  Bronx  Park  in  New  York  City  to  Kensico  Reservoir  north  of  White 
Plains  in  Westchester  County.  Created  pursuant  to  chapter  594  of  the  laws 
of  1907  and  subsequent  acts.  Not  strictly  a  State  Reservation,  as  the  property 
is  paid  for  three-fourths  by  the  City  of  New  York  and  one-fourth  by  the 
County  of  Westchester,  and  title  to  the  property  vests  in  the  Commission; 
but  it  is  administered  by  three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
the  employees,  for  civil  service  purposes,  are  classified  as  State  employees, 
although  paid  by  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  County  of  Westchester  jointly. 
The  Commissioners  are  Madison  Grant,  President ;  William  W.  Niles,  Vice- 
President  ;  and  Frank  H.  Bethell,  Treasurer.  The  Engineer  and  Secretary  is 
Jay  Downer,  post  office  address,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

*1908.  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  Yonkers.  Given  to  the  State  through  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  by  Mrs.  William  F.  Coch- 
ran, who  contributed  $50,000,  and  by  the  City  of  Yonkers'  which  contributed 
an  equity  of  equal  amount.  Accepted  by  chapter  168  of  the  laws  of  1908  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  this  Society.  (See  our  book  entitled  "Philipse  Manor 
Hall"  for  history,  and  our  Twenty-fifth  and  other  Annual  Reports  for  further 
details.  See  page  87  of  this  Report  for  names  of  local  committee  and  super- 
intendent.) 

1909.  Saratoga  Springs  State  Re,servation,  comprising  about  600  acres, 
incIuHing  the  famous  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga.  Created  by  chapter  569  of 
the  laws  of  1909.  Administered  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission  since 
1916.  The  Conservation  Commissioner  is  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Albany; 
and  the  local  superintendent  is  John  G.  Jones  of  Saratoga  Springs.  (See  our 
Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Twenty-first  Annual  Reports.) 

1910.  Crozvn  Point  Reservation,  at  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain.  Com- 
prising twenty-five  acres  and  including  the  earthworks  and  barracks  of  the 
old  fort.  Given  to  the  State  by  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.  Accepted  by 
chapter  151  of  the  laws  of  1910.  By  designation  oi  the  Comptroller  in  the 
custody  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association.  For  principal  officers, 
see  Lake  George  Battleground  Park,  page  70.  Chairman  of  committee.  Rev. 
C.  C.  St.  Clare,  Port  Henry.  Caretaker,  Charles  W.  Saunders,  Crown  Point. 
(See  our  Fifteenth  Annual  Report.) 

1911.  Schuyler  Mansion,  Albany.  The  home  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  built 
in  1761,  and  acres  of  land,  located  at  the  head  of  Schuyler  street"  on  the 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Catherine  streets.  Purchased  pursuant  to  chapters  38, 
440  and  811  of  the  laws  of  1911.  Administered  by  ten  Trustees  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  namely,  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning,  President ;  James  F.  Tracey, 
Vice  President;  Samuel  Hessberg,  Treasurer;  Edgar  C.  Leonard,  Secretary; 
John  M.  Clarke,  Robert  Olcott  and  Mrs.  William  Bayard  Van  Rensselaer  of 
Albany;  and  Miss  Georgina  Schuyler  of  New  York  City;  (two  vacancies). 
The  superintendent  is  Andrew  McMath.  (See  our  Seventeenth  Annual  Re- 
port for  history.) 

1913.  Herkimer  Home'stead  in  Danube,  comprising  135  acres  of  land  upon 
which  are  the  old  house  in  which  (jen.  Nicholas  Herkimer  lived,  the  Herkimer 
family  burying  ground  and  the  New  York  State  monument  to  Gen.  Herkimer. 
Purchased  pursuant  to  chapter  217  of  the  laws  of  1913.  Originally  placed 
under  control  of  the  German-American  Alliance  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  191S  the  custody  was  transferred  by  law  to  ten 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  namely,  Frank  West  of  Mohawk, 


t  The  total  area  described  in  the  legislative  act  as  amended  is  1.152  acres; 
area  of  streets  adjacent  thereto  106  acres;  New  York  City  lands  adjacent 
thereto  eleven  acres ;  and  New  York  City  lands  adjacent  to  Kensico  reservoir 
159  acres. 

*  In  the  custody  of  this  Society. 
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President;  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Hunger  of  Herkimer,  Vice  President;  Edward  S. 
Van  Valkenburg  of  Little  Falls,  Secretary;  Ralph  D.  Earl  of  Herkimer, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Ella  C.  Ballinger  of  Fort  Plain,  Mrs.  Estella  F.  Callan  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Le  Roy  of  Ilion,  Mrs.  Delight  E.  R./ Keller  and  Eugene  M. 
Walrath  of  Little  Falls,  and  Clarence  L.  Fisher  of  Lyons  Falls.  (See  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Report  and  references  there  cited;  also  page  138  of  this 
Report.) 

1913.  Montcalm  Park,  about  two  acres  in  the  city  of  Oswego  embracing 
part  of  the  site  of  New  Fort  Oswego,  formerly  called  Fort  Pepperill,  or  Fort 
George.  About  two-thirds  of  the  area  originally  purchased  for  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  and  forming  the  gardens  of  that  institution,  was, 
by  chapter  610  of  the  laws  of  1913,  created  a  public  park  by  the  name  of 
Montcalm  Park  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Fort  Oswego  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.  About  one-third  was  later  acquired  by  the  city  and  added  to  the; 
park.  The  Regent  of  the  custodian  chapter  is  Miss  Harriet  E.  Stevens.  (See 
page  134  of  this  Report  for  description.) 

1913.  Bennington  Battlefield  Park.  Consisting  of  171  acres  of  land  at 
Walloomsac,  in  the  town  of  Hoosick,  county  of  Rensselaer,  constituting  part 
of  the  Bennington  Battlefield.  Purchased  pursuant  to  chapter  716  of  the  laws 
of  1913  and  chapter  728  of  the  laws  of  1915  by  the  terms  of  which  it  is  in 
the  custody  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association.  For  principal 
officers,  see  Lake  George  Battleground  Park,  page  70.  Chairman  of  com- 
mittee, Frank  L.  Stevens,  North  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 

1913.  Cuba  Lake  Reservoir.  Located  in  the  town  of  Cuba,  Allegany  County; 
formerly  part  of  the  State  canal  system ;  turned  over  to  the  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission  in  1913.  It  contained  498  acres  when  taken  over  by  the 
Commission.  Since  then  132  acres  of  farm  land  have  been  sold  and  nineteen 
acres  acquired,  leaving  385  acres,  of  which  108  acres  are  land  and  277  acres 
land  under  water.  The  Conservation  Commissioner  is  Alexander  Macdonald 
of  Albany,  and  the  local  caretaker  is  J.  F.  Olive  of  Cuba,  N.  Y; 

*19r4.  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park.  Comprising  400  acres  of  the  Helderbergs 
in  the  towns  of  Guilderland  and  New  Scotland,  Albany  county.  Given  to  the 
State  by  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher  (a  Trustee  of  this  Society).  The  original 
gift  of  350  acres  was  accepted  by  chapter  117  of  the  laws  of  1914;  and  fifty 
acres  additional  bordering  on  Thompson's  Lake,  were  accepted  by  chapter  327 
of  the  laws  of  1920.  In  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic! 
Preservation  Society.  (See  our  Nineteenth  and  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Reports 
for  description,  and  references  in  all  Reports  subsequent  to  1914.  See  page 
93  of  this  Report  for  names  of  local  committee  and  superintendent.) 

1914.  Lester  Park  or  Cryptozoon  Reef,  comprising  about  three  acres,  in 
Greenfield,  near  Saratoga  Springs.  A  remarkable  geological  formation. 
Given  to  the  State  by  Willard  Lester  in  1914.  In  the  custody  of  the  State 
Museum,  of  which  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke  of  Albany  is'  Director.  (See  State 
Museum  Bulletin  No.  187  and  our  Twentieth  and  Twenty-second  Annual 
Reports.) 

1915.  Clark  Reservation,  in  the  town  of  DeWitt,  near  Syracuse,  comprising 
about  seventy-five  acres,  including  the  Kei-wai-koe  or  Green  Lake  and  other 
interesting  geological  features.  Given  to  the  State  by  Mrs.  Mary  Clark 
Thompson  of  New  York  (a  member  of  this  Society)  in  memory  of  her  father. 
Gov.  Myron  H.  Clark.  In  the  custody  of  the  State  Museum  of  which  Dr. 
John  M.  Clarke  of  Albany  is  Director.  (See  State  Museum  bulletin  No.  177 
and  our  Twentieth  Annual  Report.) 

*1916.  Battle  Island  Park.  About  225  acres  of  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oswego  River  in  the  town  of  Granby,  Oswego  County,  including  the  historic 
Battle  Island.  Given  to  the  State  by  Frederick  A.  Emerick,  a  Trustee  of 
this  Society;  accepted  by  chapter  308  of  the  laws  of  1916,  by  which  it  is 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society.  (See  history  in  our  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  and  references  in 
all  subsequent  Reports.  See  page  102  of  this  Report  for  names  of  local  com- 
mittee.) 

1916.  Stark's  Knob.    About  four  acres  near  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  County, 


*  In  the  custody  of  this  Society. 
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including  volcanic  remains  which  are  unique  in  New  York  State  and  have 
historical  associations.  Given  to  the  State  by  the  late  Emerson  McMillin,  a 
former  Trustee  of  this  Society.  In  the  custody  of  the  State  Museum,  cf 
which  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke  of  Albany  is  Director.  (See  State  Museum  Bul- 
letin No.  177  and  our  Tv/entieth  and  Twenty- second  Annual  Report.) 

1917.  Temple  Hill.  A  parcel  of  land  about  seventy-five  feet  square  with 
the  monument  thereon,  in  the  town  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  County,  about 
four  miles  southwest  of  Newburgh,  given  to  the  State  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Newburgh  Bay  and  the  Highlands.  Accepted  by  chapter  326  of 
the  laws  of  1917.  In  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  Washington's  Head- 
quarters at  Newburgh.  For  names  of  Trustees,  see  Washington's  Head- 
quarters, page  69.  Superintendent,  Robert  McMeekin,  Newburgh.  (See  our 
Twenty-second  Annual  Report.) 

1917.  Guy  Park  House.    A  parcel  of  about    acres t  of  land  with  the 

house  thereon,  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  County,  originally 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  canal  purposes  on  or  about  February  14,  1907, 
pursuant  to  chapter  147  of  the  laws  of  1903.  Formerly  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  who  was  authorized  by  chapter  316 
of  the  laws  of  1917  to  improve  the  property  and  to  transfer  its  custody  and 
maintenance  to  the  Amsterdam  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Chapter  662  of  the  laws  of  1921  repealed  chapter  316  of  the  laws 
of  1917,  and  committed  Guy  Park  House  to  the  care  of  five  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  of  whom  three  are  required  to  be  women.  In  making  such 
appointments,  the  Governor  is  to  consider  nominations  made  by  the  Amsterdam 
chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  of  which  Mrs.  I.  L.  W.  Reynolds  of  Hagaman,  N.  Y., 
is  Regent.  The  Trustees  are  Dr.  Horace  M.  Hicks,  President ;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Carmichael,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Mrs.  William  G.  Waldron,  and 
Francis  Morris,  of  Amsterdam;  and  Mrs.  I.  L.  W.  Reynolds  of  Hagaman. 
The  caretaker  is  Michael  Powers.    (See  our  Twenty-second  Annual  Report.)- 

1918.  Curtiss  Game  Preserve,  in  the  town  of  Volney,  Oswego  County,  com- 
prising twenty-seven  acres  of  land  willed  to  the  State  by  H.  Salem  Curtiss 
for  a  game  preserve  and  breeding  place  for  game.  Accepted  by  chapter  286 
of  the  laws  of  1918.  In  charge  of  State  Conservation  Commission,  Alexander 
Macdonald  of  Albany,  Commiissioner.  There  is  no  local  superintendent ;  the 
State  game  protectors  look  out  for  the  property.  (See  our  Twenty-third 
Annual  Report.) 

1918.  Mohansic  Lake  Reservation,  in  the  town  of  Yorktown,  W''estchester 
County,  comprising  about  1,100  acres  of  land  originally  acquired  by  the  State 
for  the  Mohansic  State  Hospital  and  New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Boys.  By  chapter  543  of  the  laws  of  1918  established  as  the  Mohansic  Lake 
Reservation,  in  charge  of  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Chap- 
ter 659  of  the  laws  of  1921  authorized  the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
reservation  to  the  State  Board  of  Estimate  and  Control  with  power  to  sell  it 
in  whole  or  in  parts,  but  none  of  it  was  so  sold  or  transferred.  Chaptef  276 
of  the  laws  of  1922  repealed  chapter  659  of  the  laws  of  1921  and  conveyed 
the  reservation  to  Westchester  county.  Chapter  292  of  the  laws  of  1922 
created  the  Westchester  County  Park  Commission  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  park.  (See  our  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Reports.)  The 
W^estchester  County  Park  Commissioners  are  William  D.  Baldwin,  President, 
of  Yorktown  H^eights,  John  G.  Agar  of  Premium  Point,  Arthur  W.  Lawrence 
of  Bronxville,  Charles  M.  Miller  of  Mount  Vernon,  Cornelius  A.  Pugsley  of 
Peekskill,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Read  of  Purchase,  Mrs.  Roberts  Walker  of  Scarsdale, 
William  J.  Wallin  of  Yonkers,  and  Felix  M.  Warburg  of  Greenburgh.  The 
Superintendent  of  Mohansic  Lake  Reservation  is  Albert  N.  Robson,  Mohansic 
Park,  Yorktown  Heights. 

1918.  Squaw  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  northern  end  of  Canandaigua  Lake, 
interesting  both  historically  and  because  of  the  geological  formation  called 
"water  biscuit."  Set  aside  in  1918  as  one  of  the  reservations  of  the  New 
York  State  Museum.  The  Director  of  the  Museum  is  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke  of 
Albany.    (See  our  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.) 


t  Up  to  Feb.  20,  1922,  the  area  to  be  transferred  for  this  purpose  had  not 
been  determined. 
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1920.  Enfield  Falls  Reso-vation.  Comprising  about  390  acres  in  the  town 
of  Enfield,  Tompkins  County,  about  four  miles  southwest  of  Ithaca,  includ- 
ing Enfield  Falls  and  a  portion  of  the  gorge  of  Butternut  creek.  Given  to 
the  State  by  Robert  H.  Treman  (a  Trustee  of  this  Society).  Accepted  by 
chapter  343  of  the  laws  of  1920.  In  charge  of  five  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  namely,  Robert  H.  Treman  of  Ithaca,  Chairman ;  Liberty  H. 
Bailey  of  Ithaca,  Leon  Grosjean  of  Watkins,  Lewis  Henry  of  Elmira,  and 
Ross  W.  Kellogg,  Secretary,  of  Ithaca.  There  is  no  superintendent,  the  work 
being  looked  after  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary.  (See  description  in 
our  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Reports.) 

1921.  Allegany  State  Park.  About  45,000  acres  in  the  southern  part  of 
Cattaraugus  county  between  the  Pennsylvania  state  line  and  the  great  loop 
formed  by  Tunungwant  creek  and  the  Allegany  river,  authorized  to  be  ac- 
quired by  chapter  468  of  the  laws  of  1921.  Somewhat  over  7,000  acres  of 
this  area  has  been  contracted  for  up  to  the  date  of  this  Report.  Administered 
by  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  namely,  A.  T.  Fancher  of 
Salamanca,  Chairman ;  Fred  G.  Kaiser  of  Dunkirk,  Secretary ;  and  George 
C.  Diehl,  Chaunce}'  J.  Hamlin  and  Hamilton  Ward  of  Buffalo.  The  Super- 
intendent is  C.  \V.  Remington  of  Quaker  Bridge,  X.  Y.  (See  our  Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Report.)* 

1922.  Knox's  Headquarters.  A  tract  of  about  fi-fty  acres,  including  the 
building  occupied  by  Gen.  Knox  as  his  headquarters  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  in  the  town  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  county,  about  three  and  a  quarter 
miles  southwest  of  Washington's  Headquarters  in  Xewburgh ;  given  to  the 
State  by  the  Knox  Headquarters  Association,  Inc.,  and  accepted  by  chapter 
172  of  the  laws  of  1922.  In  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  Washington's 
Headquarters  at  Newburgh.  For  names  of  Trustees,  see  Washington's  Head- 
quarters, page  69.  Committee  in  charge,  John  Deyo  and  S.  V.  Schoonmaker 
of  New^burgh.  (See  our  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  pp.  220,  221 ;  Twentieth 
Report,  pp.  239,  240;  and  Twenty-seventh  Report,  page  128.) 

1922.  Chittenango  Falls  Park.  A  tract  of  about  twenty  acres  in  Chittenango 
creek,  including  Chittenango  Falls,  in  the  towns  of  Cazenovia  and  Fenner, 
Madison  county,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Cazenovia  village; 
given  to  the  State  by  the  Chittenango  Falls  Park  Association,  Inc.,  and 
accepted  by  chapter  312  of  the  laws  of  1922,  which  amended  chapter  326  of 
the  laws  of  1887  incorporating  the  Chittenango  Falls  Park  Association. 
In  the  custody  of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  of  which  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke 
of  Albany  is  Director.    (See  our  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report.) 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  list  of  State  reser^^ations  created 
for  historic  or  scenic  purposes  we  append  hereto  a  list  of  the  Indian 
reservations  of  the  State  which,  while  not  created  originally  for 
historic  purposes,  do  possess  historic  interest.  Fuller  particulars 
in  regard  to  them  may  be  found  at  pages  51-52  of  our  Twenty- 
First  Annual  Report. 

There  are  six  officially  recognized  Indian  reservations  in  the 
State,  as  follows : 

Allegheny  Reservations:  29,829  acres  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Cattaraugus  County  and  extending  from  a  point  near  the  Pennsylvania  line 
northeastward  along  the  course  of  the  Allegheny  River;  and  a  detached  tract 
of  640  acres  in  Allegany  County  near  the  village  of  Cuba. 

Cattaraugus  Reservation:  21,688  acres,  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Erie  County,  the  northwest  corner  of  Cattaraugus  County,  and  the  northeast 
corner  of  Chautauqua  County,  and  embracing  an  irregular  tract  along  the 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  number  of  commissioners  has  been 
increased  to  seven  by  chapter  25  of  the  laws  of  1923. 
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course  of  the  Cattaraugus  creek  from  the  mouth  in  Erie  County  to  within 
about  a  mile  of  Gowanda. 

Tonawanda  Reservation:  7,550  acres,  situated  partly  in  Genesee  County  and 
partly  in  Erie  County,  with  a  small  projection  extending  into  the  southeast 
comer  of  Niagara  County,  the  general  location  being  along  the  banks  of 
Tonawanda  Creek. 

Tuscarora  Reservation:  6,249  acres,  situated  in  the  uplands  of  Niagara 
County,  wholly  within  the  township  of  Lewiston. 

Onondaga  Reservation:  6,100  acres  in  Onondaga  County,  about  seven  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

St.  Regis  Reservation:  14,640  acres  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Franklin 
County  and  the  northeast  corner  of  St.  Lawrence  County  with  the  Canadian 
line  as  the  northern  boundary.  The  northern  projection  of  the  reservation 
forms  the  Canadian  Reservation  of  St.  Regis  Parish,  lying  at  the  confluence 
of  the  St.  Regis  River  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 

PROPOSED  STATE  PARK  PLAN 

Bill  for  a  Bond  Issue  for  $15,000,000 

When  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  was 
incorporated  in  March,  1895,  New  York  State  had  only  six  reserva- 
tions for  scenic  and  historic  purposes,  namely,  Washin^on's  Head- 
quarters at  Newburgh,  Newton  Battlefield  Reservation,  Niagara 
Falls  Reservation,  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve,  Catskill  Forest 
Preserve,  and  the  Senate  House  at  Kingston.  The  Fire  Island 
property,  taken  for  quarantine  purposes  in  1892,  had  not  then  been 
made  into  a  State  Park.  During  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  due 
in  part  to  the  efforts  of  this  Society  and  to  the  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  public  parks  and  historic  monuments,  the  num- 
ber of  such  properties  has  increased  to  forty-one.  During  the  past 
two  or  three  years  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  increase  of 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  movements  have  been  started  for  the 
creation  of  new  parks  and  parkways,  or  the  better  development  of 
several  of  the  existing  properties,  all  the  way  from  Long  Island  to 
Niagara  Falls. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Association,  of  which 
Hon.  Adelbert  Moot  of  Buffalo  is  President  and  the  principal  office 
of  which  is  at  No.  305  Broadway,  New  York  City,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  bring  together  all  the  interests  represented  in  these 
various  movements  and  to  provide  for  their  systematic  execution. 
These  projects,  considered  geographically  from  south  to  north  and 
from  east  to  west  may  be  briefly  mentioned  as  follows : 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Park  at  Oyster  Bay,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island,  begun  under  private  auspices,  has  already 
become  a  National  shrine.  Not  only  do  distinguished  foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States  go  to  Oyster  Bay  to  visit  the  grave 
and  late  home  of  President  Roosevelt,  but  thousands  of  automo- 
biles carry  people  there  every  week.  It  is  proposed  to  develop  this 
memorial  park  with  State  co-operation,  and  to  acquire  land  at 
various  points  along  the  route  from  New  York  City  to  Oyster  Bay 
to  make  a  fairly  broad  parkway. 
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In  Westchester  County,  the  existing  Bronx  River  Parkway  from 
New  York  City  to  the  Kensico  reservoir  north  of  White  Plains, 
and  the  existing  but  undeveloped  Mohansic  Park,  form  the  start- 
ing points  for  the  development  of  one  or  more  chains  of  parks 
and  parkways.  One  parkway  already  outlined  starts  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  Bronx  River  Parkway,  runs  northward  to 
Mohansic  Park,  and  then  bends  westward  and  passes  north  of  Peeks- 
kill  to  the  site  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  proposed  bridge  across  the 
Hudson  river  from  Anthony's  Nose  to  Bear  Mountain  Park.  Other 
developments  in  Westchester  county  are  talked  of  informally.  A 
park  on  Croton  Point  and  a  parkway  running  eastv/ard  to  Rye  and 
connecting  with  a  ferry  to  Oyster  Bay  are  mentioned. 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 

opposite  New  York  City  and  Westchester  and  Putnam  counties.  The 
service  of  this  outdoor  recreation  ground,  ministering  to  four  million 
persons  a  year,  and  maintained  only  in  part  at  the  State's  expense, 
is  well  known.  The  increase  in  the  use  of  this  park  has  been  so 
rapid  that  it  has  outstripped  the  facilities  which  the  commission 
has  been  able  to  provide.  The  developed  park  areas  have  been  so 
intensively  used  that  it  is  imperative  to  develop  other  available 
areas  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  docks,  picnic  groves,  play-fields, 
pavilions,  roads,  parking  spaces,  and  other  facilities  are  overtaxed 
and  further  provision  must  be  made  in  these  directions.  The  auto- 
mobile traffic  has  become  so  congested  that  the  road-system  of  the 
park  already  planned  must  speedily  be  completed.  The  use  of 
trails  by  trampers  and  campers  has  increased  so  much  that  new 
trails  must  be  built  and  shelters  and  sanitary  facilities  provided. 
The  present  lakes  are  used  to  their  capacities  by  campers  and  new 
lakes  must  be  created.  Forestry  also  makes  demands  for  progres- 
sive work.  The  opening  of  the  Henry  Hudson  drive  and  the  Storm 
King  road  last  year  affords  facilities  for  an  increased  influx  of 
visitors  which  must  be  accommodated.  These  are  some  of  the 
necessities  of  a  park  unique  in  its  opportunities  to  minister  to  more 
than  10,000,000  people  who  can  reach  the  park  within  two  hours' 
motor  or  boat  ride. 

A  Tri-State  Park  is  proposed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  at 
the  point  where  the  boundaries  of  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  come  together.  Here,  in  the  towns  of  Milbrook  and 
Copake  in  New  York,  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  Cornwall,  Conn.,  there 
is  an  area  of  about  40,000  acres  of  well-forested  mountain  land, 
called  the  Taconic  forest,  which  might  be  developed  in  such  a  way 
that  each  of  the  three  states  would  handle  its  own  product  of  tim- 
ber but  with  close  cooperation  in  the  recreational  features  and  with 
certain  areas  reserved  for  park  purposes  solely, —  including  all 
the  brooks,  lakes  and  lookouts.  Eventually,  parkways  might  be 
constructed  to  connect  the  park  areas. 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  400  acres  in  the  Helderbergs  in 
Albany  county,  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  capital,  is  a  lovely  spot 
which  has  lain  undeveloped  since  it  was  given  to  the  State  by  Mrs. 
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John  Boyd  Thacher  in  1914.  This  park  does  not  need  developing 
in  the  sense  of  landscape  treatment,  for  its  natural  beauty  and  the 
splendid  prospect  from  the  cliffs  out  OA^er  the  low  country  below 
are  susceptible  of  no  improvement ;  but  certain  practical  facilities  in 
the  way  of  roads,  paths,  guard  rails,  administration  buildings,  water 
supply  and  public  conveniences  are  imperatively  needed  to  develop 
the  potential  usefulness  of  this  only  State  park  in  Albany  county. 
(See  page  92.) 

At  Saratoga  Springs,  the  State  has  never  availed  itself  of  the 
extraordinary  opportunity  for  developing  the  therapeutic  values  of 
the  reservation.  This  property  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  the  State  a 
profitable  income.  Two  things  especially  are  needed  here.  One  is 
a  proper  bath-house  for  every  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  which 
the  wonderful  waters  of  Saratoga  make  possible.  Second,  in  con- 
necting with  the  treatment,  proper  hotel  accommodations  should 
ultimately  be  provided  where  the  necessary  diet  could  be  furnished 
for  properly  administering  the  treatments.  The  erection  of  golf 
links  and  tennis  courts  adjacent  to  the  hotel  property  is  planned  to 
provide  the  exercise  so  necessary  in  therapeutic  treatments.  Walks 
through  vhe  reservation  furnish  the  required  exercise  for  those 
with  cardiac  trouble.  Winter  sports  are  provided  in  the  plan  by 
the  erection  of  a  dam  in  Coesa  Creek  with  a  guarantee  of  suffi- 
cient water  for  skating  in  winter;  and,  with  a  proposed  toboggan 
slide,  snow-shoeing  and  skiing,  there  would  be  furnished  as  much 
exercise  during  the  winter  months  as  during  the  summer.  As  a 
first  step  toward  this  development,  it  has  been  recommended  that 
the  State  purchase  the  necessary  land  and  begin  the  construction 
of  the  new  bath  house  and  drink  hall. 

The  State  Forest  Preserve,  in  both  the  Catskill  and  Adirondack 
Mountains,  needs  constant  development,  both  by  enlargement  of 
area  and  by  the  reforestation  of  denuded  lands.  In  1916  the  people 
of  the  State  authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000,  of  which 
$7,500,000  was  for  the  State  Forest  Preserve  and  $2,500,000  for 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park.  The  $7,500,000  for  the  Forest 
Preserve  has  been  either  expended  or  contracted  for  so  that  fresh 
provision  must  now  be  made  if  the  State's  forest  policy  is  to  be 
continued.  The  forests  must  be  preserved  for  the  protection  of 
the  great  public  interests  dependent  upon  them  ;  and  they  can  be 
eflfectively  preserved  under  present  conditions  only  by  bringing  them 
under  the  protection  of  the  state  constitution  by  state  ownership. 
Trees  in  the  State  Forest  Preserve  cannot  be  cut.  Trees  on  private 
land  can  be  cut,  and,  according  to  the  Conservation  Commission, 
are  being  cut  from  three  to  five  times  faster  than  they  are  being 
grown.  Forest  owners  have  figured  out  that  under  present  condi- 
tions it  does  not  pay  them  to  replant.  Consequently  they  cut  down 
their  trees  for  immediate  needs,  leaving  the  future  to  the  chances 
of  nature  or  the  providence  of  the  government.  But  nature  is  not 
given  half  a  chance  and  the  government  must  intervene  in  her 
behalf.    The  forests  are  denuded  faster  than  unaided  nature  can 
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replace  them.  If  deer  or  any  other  game  animals  are  slaughtered 
faster  than  they  reproduce  themselves,  they  are  exterminated.  It 
is  the  same  with  trees ;  they  are  being  killed  faster  than  they  are 
being  reproduced ;  they  are  being  exterminated.  The  softwood  trees 
are  taken  off  for  lumber  and  pulpwood,  and  then  the  hardwood 
men  go  in  and  remove  the  remainder  for  woodenware  of  various 
kinds,  acid,  etc.  The  ground  is  virtually  stripped  clean ;  often 
dangerous  slashes  are  left;  fire  ensues,  and  sometimes  even  the 
soil,  the  very  source  of  tree  life,  is  destroyed.  Until  conditions 
change  so  that  forest  owners  are  encouraged  to  replant,  or  until 
the  State  extends  a  guiding  hand  over  private  forests,  the  only  way 
to  save  the  forests  or  to  give  nature  her  chance,  is  for  the  State 
to  extend  the  Forest  Preserve. 

The  Forest  Preserve  is  not  a  luxury ;  it  is  the  necessity  of  a 
civilized  people.  In  New  York  State  and  at  the  present  time,  its 
first  value  is  that  of  a  protection  of  the  vitally  important  watersheds 
of  northern  Niew  York.  Upon  this  protection  depend  great  indus- 
trial interests  which  use  hydro-electric  power,  the  health  and  safety 
of  communities  large  and  small  along  the  Hudson  and  other  streams 
issuing  from  the  Adirondacks ;  and  especially  the  welfare  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  is  looking  to  the  Adirondacks  for  the 
next  increment  of  her  water-supply.  Eventually,  the  Forest 
Preserve  may  become  a  source  of  timber  for  commercial  use;  but 
that  time  has  not  yet  come  and  will  not  come  until  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  State  can  do  with  her  forests  what  private  owners 
apparently  cannot  yet  do  in  this  State,  namely,  cut  down,  replant 
and  provide  a  continuous  forest  growth  profitably.  Even  in  uses 
popularly  called  recreative  the  Forest  Preserve  is  more  of  a  neces- 
sity than  a  luxury  in  New  York  State.  Here  we  have  the  greatest 
concentration  of  population  of  any  state  in  the  Union ;  the  greatest 
strain  of  intensive  application  to  work;  and  the  greatest  need  for 
places  and  facilities  for  relaxation  from  nerve-tension  and  for  health 
conservation.  The  State  is  investing  capital  in  the  constitutions  of 
her  people  by  providing  this  great  place  for  tramping,  camping, 
hunting,  fishing  and  boating  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills. 

The  Finger  Lake  Country  in  Central  New  York  presents  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  park  development.  There  are  two  State 
Parks  in  this  region  now  —  Enfield  Falls  Park  near  Ithaca  at  the 
head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  Watkins  Glen  at  the  head  of  Seneca 
Lake.  It  is  proposed  that  the  State  shall  next  acquire  Taughannock 
Falls,  situated  on  the  West  side  of  Cayuga  lake,  about  a  mile  from 
the  lake  and  about  eight  miles  north  of  Ithaca.  This  fall  has  a 
sheer  drop  of  215  feet,  and  the  gorge  of  Taughannock  creek  is  very 
beautiful.  (See  our  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Annual  Reports.) 
The  Finger  Lakes  Association  suggests  that  after  Taughannock 
Fall  is  acquired,  the  following  places  be  secured  either  by  gift  or 
purchase:  Bare  Hill  on  Canadaigua  Lake,  Bluff  Point  on  Lake 
Keuka,  Chequaga  Falls  and  Montour  Glen  near  the  village  of  Mon- 
tour Falls,  Buttermilk  Falls  and  Glen  near  Ithaca,  Fillmore  Glen 
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and  the  birthplace  of  Millard  Fillmore  near  Moravia,  Connecticut 
Hill  between  Ithaca  and  AVatkins,  Great  Gully  between  Union 
Springs  and  Aurora,  Red  Jacket's  birthplace  on  Cayuga  Lake  near 
Canoga  and  the  glens  along  the  western  shore  of  Owasco  Lake. 
The  Finger  Lakes  Association  promises  to  use  its  best  offices  to 
secure  for  the  State  a  donation  of  property  needed  for  these  parks. 
In  the  case  of  Buttermilk  Falls,  the  association  is  assured  by  the 
owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Treman  of  Ithaca,  that  this  prop- 
erty will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  whenever  the  State 
is  ready  to  agree  to  a  plan  of  development  acceptable  to  the  owners. 
The  Fillmore  birthplace  is  now  owned  by  the  Cayuga  County  His- 
torical Society  which  is  holding  the  property  until  such  time  as  the 
State  is  ready  to  take  it  over. 

Letchworth  Park  on  the  Genesee  river  is  fully  discussed  under 
that  heading  in  another  part  of  this  report.  (Page  102.)  This 
beautiful  property  of  1000  acres,  including  the  three  famous  Portage 
Falls,  and  valued. at  about  S500,000,  was  given  to  the  State  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Pryor  Letchworth  through  this  Society.  Since  it 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  it  has  increased  in  popularity 
rapidly,  and  the  improvements  recommended  elsewhere  are  greatly 
needed. 

Allegany  State  Park,  in  the  southern  part  of  Cattaraugus  county, 
recently  admitted  to  the  family  of  State  parks,  offers  facilities 
for  exceptional  uses  in  the  western  end  of  the  state,  quite  unlike 
those  afforded  by  the  tvv^o  parks  on  the  Genesee  and  Niagara  rivers. 
The  proposed  area  of  45,000  acres,  of  which  only  about  7,000  acres 
have  yet  been  acquired,  is  adapted  not  only  to  camping,  fishing  and 
hunting,  but  also  to  forest  demonstration.  At  present  the  people  of 
the  State  can  go  into  the  park  only  a  short  distance  over  dusty 
and  hazardous  roads ;  and  those  who  do  go  there  are  congested  in 
a  restricted  area  for  lack  of  facilities  to  penetrate  the  various  regions 
of  the  park.  The  Commissioners  in  charge  of  this  park  say  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  additional  land  acquisition,  roads  and 
trails,  fire  protection,  administrative  sites,  camping  sites,  water  supply 
and  sanitation,  water  areas  for  fish  propagation  and  recreation  uses, 
shelters  and  observation  towers.    The  cost  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Acquisition  of    additional   lands   $1,200,000 

Construction  of  roads  and  trails  as  a  system  throughout  the 

park   area  ,   600,000 

Development    of    water    areas    for    fishing,    canoeing,  boating, 

swimming   and   camping   100,000 

Provision  of  other  permanent  betterments,  such  as  administrative 

buildings,  camps,  fire  protection,  water  supply  and  sanitation..  100,000 

Total    $2,000,000 

The  Niagara  Falls  State  Reservation  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  recommendations  during  the  last  few  years,  for  which  our 
former  Reports  may  be  consulted.  In  brief,  the  present  plan  is  to 
enlarge  the  reservation  and  to  create  and  add  to  it  a  system  of 
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riverways  and  reserves,  extending  along  the  Niagara  river  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  connecting  Port  Porter  with  Fort 
Niagara.  These  additions  are  to  consist  of  parks  and  public  places 
reserved  because  of  their  beauty  and  commanding  position,  and 
connected  by  north  and  south  memorial  riverways,  with  suitable 
structures  thereon,  all  of  which  shall  constitute  a  memorial  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  New  York  State  who  died  in  the  World 
War.  It  is  estimated  that  these  developments  will  cost  about 
$1,000,000.  In  our  former  Reports  we  have  commented  on  the 
greater  enterprise  of  our  Canadian  neighbors  in  building  parkways 
on  their  side  of  the  river;  and  they  have  set  New  Yorkers  a  good 
example  in  this  respect. 

In  addition  to  the  major  developments  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  there  are  several  projects  for  other  parks  and  for  minor 
developments  of  existing  parks.  One  of  the  latter  in  which  this 
Society  is  particularly  interested  is  Fort  Brewerton  at  the  foot  of 
Oneida  lake.  There  is  need  here  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  for 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  stone  wall  around  the  acre  of  land, 
and  for  the  cleaning  up  of  the  ground  and  the  restoration  of  the 
earthworks. 

To  meet  the  financial  requirements  of  the  projects  outlined, 
Senator  Nathan  Straus,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  on  January  16,  1923,  a  bill  (Int.  No.  85)  entitled  **An 
act  making  provision  for  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  exist- 
ing State  parks  and  the  establishment  of  new  State  parks  and 
parkways,  in  order  to  create  a  comprehensive  and  unified  State 
Park  System  for  the  promotion  of  the  recreation,  instruction  and 
health  of  the  people,  and  providing  for  a  submission  of  the  same 
to  be  voted  upon  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  the  year  1923." 
It  provides  for  a  popular  referendum  vote  on  a  bond  issue  for 
$15,000,000.    The  proceeds  are  to  be  used  as  follows: 


For  the  State  Forest  Preserve   $5,000,000 

For  the   PaHsades   Interstate   Park   3,500,000 

For  Allegany  State  Park   2,000,000 

For  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara   1,000,000 

For  the  Westchester  County  Parkway,  from  Bronx  River  Park- 
way to  the  Bear  Mountain  bridge   1,000,000 

For  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Park  and  Parkway   1,000,000 

For  Letchworth   Park   500,000 

For  Watkins  Glen,  Enfield  Falls  Park,  and  other  Finger  Lake 

parks    500,000 

For  Saratoga  Springs,  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  and  other  State 

parks,  existing  or  additional   500,000 


$15,000,000 

The  bill  provides  that  the  moneys  for  the  Forest  Preserve  shall 
be  expended  by  the  Conservation  Commission  with  the  consent  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office ;  for  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park,  Allegany  State  Park  and  the  Niagara  Falls  Reservation  by 
the  commissions  respectively  in  charge  of  those  properties;  for  the 
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Westchester  county  parkway  by  the  Bronx  River  Parkway  Com- 
mission or  otherwise  as  the  Legislature  may  determine;  for  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Park  and  Parkway  by  a  new  commission  to  be 
appointed;  for  Letchworth  Park  by  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society;  for  the  parks  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
region  by  a  new  commission ;  and  for  Saratoga  Springs,  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park  and  the  other  parks,  old  and  new,  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  or  otherwise  as  the  Legislature  may  determine.* 

PROPOSED  STATE  COUNCIL  OF  PARKS 

Governor  Smith's  Recommendation  for  Coordination  of  State 
Park  Management 

On  February  26,  1923,  Governor  Smith  transmitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature a  special  message  recommending  the  consoHdation  or  coordina- 
tion of  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  New  York  State 
Government.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  management  of  State  parks  he 
said : 

"It  is  clear  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  have  some  central  con- 
trol and  planning  for  our  parks  and  places  of  scenic,  scientific  and  historical 
interest.  Each  one  now  goes  its  own  way,  without  reference  to  what  the 
others  are  doing.  At  the  present  time,  each  of  these  properties  scrambles  for 
its  own  appropriation,  and  of  course,  the  larger  ones  are  best  provided  for. 
What  is  even  more  important,  under  present  conditions  there  is  no  way  of 
working  out  intelligently,  excepting  through  private  enterprise  and  informal 
conference,  any  kind  of  a  State  park  and  recreational  policy  to  meet  the 
growing  recreational  and  forest  needs  of  the  State. 

"  There  are  over  forty  State  parks  and  places  of  scenic,  scientific  and  his- 
toric interest,  not  including  the  Indian  reservations.  These  properties  are 
scattered  around  under  every  possible  kind  of  supervision.  The  greatest  areas 
are,  of  course,  under  the  Conservation  Commission,  some  of  them  are  under 
bodies  consisting  of  local  residents  and  others  consisting  of  commissions  who 
do  not  live  in  the  vicinity  and  rarely  ever  visit  the  parks.  Some  of  them  are 
under  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  and  the  New 
York  State  Historical  Association  and  others  are  under  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  the  Comptroller  and  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Buildings, 

"These  parks  and  properties  have  been  established,  not  only  by  the  State 
itself,  but  also  through  private  initiative,  local  efforts  and  gifts.  They  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  State,  one  by  one,  without  reference  to  any  central 
plan  of  organization,  administration,  financing  or  use. 

"I  rejoice  with  the  other  people  in  the  State  that  we  possess  so  many 
properties  of  this  kind  and  so  many  public-spirited  people  who  have  estab- 
lished these  properties  and  have  in  many  instances  managed  them  well  as  a 
public  duty  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice. 

"You  will  note  that  the  constitutional  amendments  submitted  to  you  will 
necessitate  some  kind  of  unification  of  these  properties.  This  matter  is,  of 
course,  left  to  the  Legislature.  The  logical  method  would  be  to  maintain 
local  boards  and  commissions,  but  to  have  them  brought  together  in  the  Con- 
servation Commission  for  purposes  of  planning  and  budget  making. 


*  The  bill  was  not  pressed  for  passage  in  order  to  leave  the  way  open  for 
the  bill  providing  for  a  referendum  on  a  proposed  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000 
for  hospitals.  In  its  place,  another  bill  was  passed  and  became  chapter  693 
of  the  laws  of  1923,  appropriating  about  $850,000  toward  the  proposed 
improvements.  The  appropriations  include  $75,000  for  Letchworth  Park  and 
$20,000  for  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park. 
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"In  order  to  make  some  start  in  the  direction  of  such  unified  planning  and 
central  direction  of  State  parks,  I  am  sending  to  you  a  bill  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  in  the  Conservation  Commission  of  a  State  Park 
Council. 

"On  this  Council  there  will  be  representatives  of  each  regional  commission 
in  practically  every  important  region  of  the  State,  and  together  with  the  heads 
of  the  organizations  controlling  the  places  which  are  primarily  scientific  and 
historical,  these  representatives  will  constitute,  with  the  Conservation  Com- 
missioner, a  single  park  planning  authority  which  will  discuss  and  work  out 
a  program  for  all  of  these  properties  in  the  State. 

"The  Conservation  Commissioner  will  be  ex-officio  Chairman ;  the  members, 
in  addition  to  the  Conservation  Commissioner,  would  be  the  heads  of  the 
Palisade  Interstate  Park,  the  Allegany  Park,  the  State  Reservation  at 
Niagara,  the  President  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  the  Director  of  the  State  Museum,  and  also  the  heads  of  the  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Park  and  the  President  of  a  new  park  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Finger  Lakes  State  Park  Commission. 

"There  will  be  a  provision  in  this  bill  by  which  the  heads  of  these  organ- 
izations miay  designate  other  commissioners  or  executives  to  represent  them 
on  the  council.  I  shall  propose  in  a  separate  bill  a  single  State  Park  Com- 
mission for  the  Finger  Lake  region  to  take  the  place  of  the  two  present  com- 
missions in  this  region  and  to  have  charge  of  all  State  parks  present  and 
future  in  this  district. 

"I  suggest  that  this  new  State  Park  Council  prepare  the  budget  for  all  of 
the  park  properties  in  the  State,  excepting  those  under  the  Conservation 
Commission,  and  that  the  budget  as  finally  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  vote 
in  this  council  shall  be  included  by  the  Conservation  Commissioner  in  his 
estimates.  This  council  shall  make  a  report  annually  to  the  Governor  on  the 
planning  and  management  of  the  State  parks  and  it  should  meet  at  least 
every  other  month  in  order  to  discuss  problems  of  management,  construction 
and  park  uses." 

The  bill  referred  to  by  the  Governor  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  March  5,  1923,  by  Hon.  Nathan  Straus,  Jr.,  of  New  York  (Int. 
No.  1066)  and  in  the  Assembly  on  March  7  by  Hon.  John  \\\ 
Gurnett  of  ^^'atkins  (Int.  No.  1-iOO).*    The  full  text  is  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Conservation  Law,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Council  of  Parks  and  defining  its  powers  and  duties. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Chapter  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  conservation  of  land,  forests, 
waters,  parks,  hydraulic  power,  fish  and  game,  constituting  chapter  sixty- 
five  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  article,  to 
be  article  three-a,  to  read  as  follows  : 

ARTICLE  3-A 

State  Council  of  Parks 

Section  45.     Council  of  Parks;  members. 
45-a.  Meetings. 
45-b.  Powers  and  duties. 
45-c.  Budget. 
45-d.  Secretary. 
45-e.  Headquarters. 
45-f.  Expenses  of  members. 
45-g.  Existing  governing  bodies. 
45-h.  Rules  and  regulations. 


*  It  failed  of  enactment. 
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^  §  45.  Council  of  Parks ;  members.  The  State  Council  of  Parks  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Conservation  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  chairman,  the  executive 
heads  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  the  Allegany  Park,  the  State  Reser- 
vation at  Niagara  and  the  Bronx  Parkv.-ay  Commission,  the  president  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  and  the  Director  of  the 
State  Museum.  The  Governor  may  designate  the  executive  head  of  a  State 
park  commission  having  control  of  a  park  in  the  Finger  lake  region  and  the 
executive  head  of  the  Roosevelt  Aiemorial  Association  to  be  members  of  the 
Council.  Members  of  the  Council  may  be  represented  at  its  meetings  by 
other  commissioners,  managers,  trustees  or  excutive  employees  of  their  respec- 
tive commissions,  boards  or  organizations. 

§  45-a.  Meetings.  The  Council  shall  hold  regular  meetings  at  least  once 
each  month  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  direct  and  special  meetings 
when  authorized  and  called  as  prescribed  in  its  rules. 

§  45-b.  Powers  and  duties.  The  Council  shall :  1.  Have  general  advisory 
supervision  of  the  administration  and  management  of  all  lands,  parks  and 
places  of  historic,  scientific  and  scenic  interest  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  State  funds,  which  are  not  now  directly  under  the  authority  and  control 
of  the  Conservation  Commission. 

2.  Formulate  and  suggest  plans  for  the  management,  construction  and  use 
of  the  lands,  parks  and  places  under  its  jurisdiction  and  for  the  establisih- 
ment  of  a  uniform  park  pohcy  by  the  State  so  far  as  the  character  and  use 
of  such  lands,  parks  and  places  will  permit. 

3.  Plans  for  connections  between  such  lands,  parks  and  places  and  for 
that  purpose  shall  recommend  to  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  the  con- 
struction of  new  State  and  county  highways  and  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing State  and  county  highways. 

4.  Report  annually  to  the  Governor. 

§  45-c.  Budget.  The  Council  shall,  each  year  in  the  month  of  December, 
prepare,  adopt  and  submit  to  the  Conservation  Commissioner  an  itemized 
budget  of  the  money  required  to  administer,  manage  and  support  during  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  each  parcel  of  land,  park  and  place  of  historic,  scien- 
tific and  scenic  interest  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  State  funds,  which 
is  not  now  directly  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission. The  Conservation  Commissioner  shall  include  such  budget  in  his 
annual  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

§  45-d.  Secretary,  The  Conservation  Commissioner  shall,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council,  appoint  a  person  experienced  in  forestry,  park  and 
recreational  work  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Council.  The  salary  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  fixed  by  and  included  in  the  budget  and  he  shall  serve  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Council. 

§  45-e.  Headquarters,  The  administrative  office  of  the  Council  shall  be 
in  the  office  of  the  Conservation  Commission  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  the 
Conservation  Commissioner  shall  provide  space  and  necessary  clerical  service 
for  the  Council. 

§  45-f.  Expenses  of  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  be  paid 
his  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  while  in  attendance  at 
meetings  or  while  otherwise  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

§  45-g.  Existing  governing  bodies.  The  existing  commissions,  boards  and 
organizations  now  governing  the  lands,  parks  and  places  afifected  by  this  article 
are  continued  in  office  and  shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  and  exercise 
the  powers  now  conferred  upon  them  by  law,  subject  to  provisions  of  this 
article 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  had  not  taken  formal  action  on  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tion and  bill  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  Annual  Report, 
but  their  views  on  the  general  subject  are  expressed  under  the 
heading  Proposed  Change  of  Park  Administration  "  on  pages 
36-39  of  our  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  (1920). 
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STATE  PARKS  CONFERENCE 
Second  National  Meeting  at  Bear  Mountain 

The  first  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  was  held  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  January,  1921,  as  related  in  our  last  Annual 
Report ;  and  the  second  was  held  at  Bear  Mountain,  in  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park,  and  in  New  York  City,  from  Monday,  May  22,  to 
Thursday,  May  25,  1922.  The  conference  committee  was  com- 
posed of  Hon.  John  Barton  Payne  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Chair- 
man; Mr.  Stephen  T.  Mather  of  Washington,  D.  C,  \'ice  Chair- 
man; Mr.  Edgar  R.  Harlan  of  Des  ^loines,  Secretary;  Prof. 
WilHam  F.  Bade  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Mr.  Alfred  Britt  of  New  York 
City,  ex-Gov.  W.  L.  Harding  of  Iowa,  Dr.  Richard  Lieber  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Mr.  J.  Horace  Mac  Farland  of  Harrisburg, 
Penn.,  Mr.  James  C.  Rogers,  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman. 

The  hosts  of  the  conference  were  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commission  and  upon  Major  William  A.  Welch,  general  manager 
of  the  park,  fell  a  large  share  of  the  detailed  arrangements.  About 
175  delegates  were  present  from  thirty-one  states,  including  Cali- 
fornia. Business  sessions  were  held  in  Bear  Mountain  Inn  during 
the  daytime  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  during  the  evenings 
of  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  During  the  daytime  of  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  excursions  were  made  by  omnibus  through  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  to  Washington's  Headquarters  at  New- 
burgh,  through  the  Bronx  Parkway,  to  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park,  and  to  other  points  of  interest. 

The  conference  ended  with  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
in  New  York  City,  on  Thursday  evening.  May  25,  arranged  by 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission,  the 
Adirondack  Mountain  Club,  the  American  Alpine  Club,  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association,  the  American  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  the  Associated  ^Mountaineering  Clubs,  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  the  Adirondacks,  the  Bird  and  Tree  Club 
of  New  York,  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  Bronx  Parkway 
Commission,  the  City  History  Club  of  New  York,  the  Explorers 
Club,  the  Fresh  Air  Club,  the  Green  Mountain  Club,  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  Zoological  Society  of  New  York.  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz  was 
Chairman  of  the  dinner  committee,  Major  Welch  was  Vice  Chair- 
man, and  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  committee.    Dr.  Kunz  presided  at  the  dinner. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1922-23 : 

Chairman,  Hon.  John  Barton  Payne  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  Miss  Beatrice  M.  Ward  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Collins  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Conference  Committee.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Cowles  of  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  Joseph 
D.  Grant  of  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Mr.  Edgar  R.  Harlan  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
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Hon.  Franklin  W.  Hopkins  of  Alpine,  N.  J, ;  Mr.  J.  Horace  Mac  Farland  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Mr.  Charles  G.  Sauers  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Sloan  of  New  York  City. 

The  third  national  conference  is  announced  to  be  held  in  Turkey 
Run  State  Park,  near  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  on  May  7,  8  and  9, 
1923. 

ANDRE  MONUMENT  AT  TAPPAN 

Of  the  several  properties  belonging  either  to  this  Society  or 
to  the  State  of  New  York  which  we  administer,  the  Andre  Monu- 
ment at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  owned  by  the  Society,  has  a  singular  inter- 
est. The  monument,  which  stands  on  a  circular  plot  of  land  fifty- 
one  feet  in  diameter  on  a  slight  eminence  just  outside  the  village, 
was  erected  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  dedicated  October  2,  1879,  to 
mark  the  place  where  Major  John  Andre  of  the  British  army  was 
executed  during  the  War  for  Independence.  The  Society  pur- 
chased this  property  November  13,  1905,  in  response  to  public 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  New  York  Times  just  prior  to  that  time. 
To  the  monument,  which  cost  about  $1,500,  we  have  added  at  a  cost 
of  about  $100  a  tablet  commemorating  Washington's  fortitude  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  circumstances  of  the  erection  of  the  monument  are  briefly 
stated  in  our  Tenth  Annual  Report  at  pages  85-88  and  our  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  at  pages  67-70.  The  deed  by  which  the  property 
was  conveyed  to  the  Society  and  other  facts  relating  to  the  chain  of 
title  are  given  in  our  Twenty-first  Report  at  pages  113-121.  Inter- 
esting references  to  Andre's  prison-house  in  Tappan,  the  history  of 
which  is  directly  connected  with  this  site  but  which  is  private  prop- 
erty, are  to  be  found  in  our  Twenty-third  Report  at  pages  118-121. 

Our  standing  committee  in  charge  of  this  property  consists  of 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Crumble  of  Nyack  and  Hon.  S.  H.  Thayer  of 
Yonkers. 

PHILIPSE  MANOR  HALL  AT  YONKERS 

Location  and  Description 

Philipse  Manor  H^ll  at  Yonkers  was  given  to  the  State  in  1908 
by  the  late  Mrs.  William  F.  Cochran,  who  contributed  $50,000,  and 
the  City  of  Yonkers,  which  gave  an  equity  of  equal  value,  and  by 
law  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Society.  It  is  an  ancient  stone  and 
brick  building,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  and  was  the  seat  of 
the  Lords  of  the  colonial  Manor  of  Philipsborough.  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque reminder  of  the  manorial  system  which  existed  in  this  State 
during  the  English  period  and  has  many  interesting  associations 
with  the  social,  commercial  and  political  history  of  the  State.  In 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  grounds  is  a  separate  building  for 
the  janitor's  residence  and  the  heating  plant.  There  are  extended 
historical  sketches  of  this  property  in  our  Annual  Reports  for  1908 
and  1920,  while  a  fuller  history  and  detailed  description  are  given 
in  an  illustrated  cloth-bound  book  of  255  pages,  written  by  Edward 
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Hagaman  Hall,  L.  H.  D.,  and  published  by  the  Society,  entitled 
Philipse  Manor  Hall."  The  building  contains  a  unique  collection 
of  portraits  of  great  Americans  valued  at  $100,000  and  colonial 
furniture,  loaned  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran ;  and  many 
interesting  relics  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  belong- 
ing to  this  Society,  the  Yonkers  Historical  Society  and  Keskekick 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  patriotic  center  of  the  town  and  is  the  meeting  place 
for  historical  and  patriotic  gatherings. 

Administration 

The  local  committee  of  this  Society  in  charge  of  the  Manor  Hall 
is  composed  of  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Hon.  Stephen 
H.  Thayer,  Chairman;  Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler,  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith  Cochran,  Mr.  Hampton  D.  Ewing,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Hale, 
Mr.  William  L.  Kingman  and  Dr.  Nathan  A.  Warren. 

The  Superintendent  is  Mr.  Ethelbert  Belknap. 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1922  we  expended  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  property  $4,089.32  of  State  funds,  which  are  accounted 
for  hereafter.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  Manor  Hall  except  considerable  repairs  which  were 
made  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  to  the  roof ;  to  the  bases  of 
some  of  the  porch  columns;  and  to  the  wndows.  All  the  outside 
woodwork  is  in  need  of  painting  and  the  ceilings  inside  need  kal- 
somining. 

The  flower  beds  were  planted  as  usual  in  the  spring  and  did 
fairly  well,  and  the  frequent  rains  kept  the  lawns  green.  With  a 
very  small  expenditure,  the  grounds  have  been  kept  presentable  and 
attractive. 

There  has  been  the  usual  number  of  visitors,  who  continue  to 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  who  take  great  interest  in  the 
venerable  building,  with  its  generations  of  historical  associations,  its 
architectural  details,  and  the  art  and  historical  objects  which  it 
contains. 

The  principal  patriotic  holidays  have  been  duly  observed  by 
gatherings  at  the  Manor  Hall,  in  which  the  Keskeskick  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  has  taken  the  leading 
part.  On  Lincoln's  Birthday,  1922,  a  feature  of  the  exercises  was 
the  decoration  of  the  portrait  of  Lincoln  by  the  children.  Wash- 
ington's birthday  was  observed  by  a  reception  by  the  D.  A.  R. 
chapter.  On  Memorial  Day  the  usual  ceremonies  were  held  on 
the  lawn  at  the  soldiers  and  sailors  monument.  Independence  Day 
was  also  appropriately  celebrated.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  the  local  and  county  organizations  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
held  meetings  in  the  Manor  Hall  in  furtherance  of  their  work. 

Financial  Statement 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Manor  Hall  Fund,  Cochran  Gift, 
belonging  to  the  Society  is  given  with  the  accounts  of  the  other 
Society  funds  on  page  13  preceding. 
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Following  is  a  statement  of  State  funds  received  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  Philipse  Manor  Hall  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1922. 

Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1 


Debit 

Appropriation   $2,700  00 

Credit 

General  disbursements  before  reported   $540  21 

14.  Robert  Cummings,  flowers,  fertilizer,  etc   46  50 

15.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  November  service   6  44 

16.  Hays  &  Randolph,  coal   14  00 

17.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  January  and  February   9  50 

18.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  water,  etc   16  50 

19.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  December   6  96 

20.  Hays  &  Randolph,  coal   96  25 

21.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  December   4  75 

22.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  January   7  00 

23.  F.  B.  Mee,  repairs  to  windows   27  65 

24.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  March  service,  etc   4  95 

25.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  February  service   8  62 

26.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  April  service   5  03 

27.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  water  rent,  etc   13  60 

28-29.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  March,  April   12  84 

30.  Hays  &  Randolph  Co.,  fuel   59  50 

31-32.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  May,  June   9  89 

33.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  labor,  etc   24  17 

34.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.    Co.,  May  service   5  52 

35.  Hays  &  Randolph  Co.,  fuel   16  00 

36.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  water,  labor,  etc   59  08 

37.  Yonkers  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  June  service   5  04 


{Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer) 

Before  reported   $708  30 

Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor,  December,  1921, 

to  April,  1922,  inclusive   333  30 

Bertha  Schadtle,  janitor.  May  and  June..  133  40 

John  Maloney,  watchman,  Dec   75  00 

C.  J.  Maloney,  watchman,  Jan.-Feb   150  00 

S.  L.  Johnson,  watchman.  Mar.- June   300  00 


$1,000  00 


1,700  00 

  2,700  00 


Chapter  650,  Lazvs  of  1921 
Debit 

Appropriation   $1,500  00 

Credit 

(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer) 

Before  reported   $625  00 

J.  W.  Hubbell,  Superintendent,  Dec,  1921, 

to  June,  1922,  inc   875  00 

  1,500  00 

  1,500  00 
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Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  1 


Debit 

Appropriation  '  •      $4,200  00 

Credit 

1.  Robert  Cummings,  plants  and  planting   $56  25 

2.  Geo.  A.  Bailey,  repairing  roof,  etc   §2  -^9 

3.  F.  B.  Mee,  repairing  porches   53  75 

4.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  sign,  watching,  etc   26  72 

5-6.  Yonkers  El.  Lt.  &  Power  Co.,  July,  August   7  92 

7.  Biber  Bros.,  visitors'  book   31  50 

8.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  Julv,  August   3  83 

9.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  September   4  75 

10.  Hays  &  Randolph  Co.,  fuel   78  50 

11.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  October,  and  extension   ^?  ^? 

12.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  November   5  35 

13.  S.  H.  Thaver,  paid  for  repairs,  etc   89  45 

14.  Yonkers,  E.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  September   6  72 


$429  53 


1,333  30 

  1,762  83 

Balance  with  State  Treasurer  Dec.  31,  1922   $2,437  17 


STONY  POINT  BATTLEFIELD 

Location  and  Description 

Stony  Point  Battlefield  State  Reservation  is  a  tract  of  33.7  acres 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  rocky  promontory  of  Stony 
Point  which  projects  into  the  Hudson  river  from  its  west  bank 
about  thirty-five  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  It  is  by  law  in 
the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society.  The  United  States  lighthouse  reservation  of  nine  acres 
occupies  the  extreme  head  of  the  promontor\%  and  the  State  reser- 
vation lies  between  it  and  the  deep  rock-cut  through  which  the 
West  Shore  railroad  runs,  having  a  frontage  on  the  river  on  both 
its  north  and  south  sides.  On  the  west  side  of  the  railroad  cut  at 
the  entrance  to  the  bridge  leading  to  the  State  reservation,  the 
Society  owns  1.16  acres  of  land,  upon  which  stands  the  stone 
memorial  arch  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  place  is  famous  on  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  British  works  by  the  American  troops  under  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne  in  the  midnight  attack  of  July  15-16,  1779,  and 
numerous  other  historical  events.  On  the  reservation  are  a  keeper's 
house,  which  includes  a  large  museum  room  ;  five  open  pavilions  or 
summer-houses ;  a  row  of  eight  concrete  bath-houses  on  the  beach ; 


(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer) 

J.  W.  Hubbell,  Superintendent,  July   $125  00 

R  Belknap,  Superintendent,  August  to  Nov.    500  00 

S.  L.  Johnson,  watchman,  July-Oct   300  00 

John  Murphy,  watchman,  November   75  00 

Bertha  Schadtle,  Janitor,  July-Nov   333  30 
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a  steamboat  dock ;  a  public  toilet  with  running  water ;  several  drink- 
ing fountains  ;  a  large  flagstaff ;  several  small  flagstaffs  and  mounted 
cannon  marking  the  existing  redoubts  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
etc.  Drinking  water  is  received  through  3,800  feet  of  pipe.  On  the 
reservation  and  the  right-of-way  approach  there  are  6,850  linear 
feet  of  roadway,  and  in  the  reservation  are  numerous  paths  leading 
to  points  of  interest.  (See  extended  description  and  historical  sketch 
in  our  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  at  pages  39-69.) 

Administration 

The  local  committee  of  this  Society  which  oversees  this  reservation 
is  composed  of  Hon.  George  A.  Blauvelt  of  Monsey,  Chairman ;  Mr. 
Henry  K.  Bush-Brown  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn  of  New  York,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge  of  New  York,  Hon. 
Cornelius  A.  Pugsley  of  Peekskill,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  keeper  is  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  widow  of  the  former 
keeper,  William  Ten  Eyck. 

During  the  year  1922  the  reservation  was  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
only  $2,472.72.  This  is  a  remarkably  small  amoimt  considering  the 
number  of  visitors,  averaging  a  trifle  less  than  5  cents  per  capita. 
The  administration  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  care  of  roads  and 
paths,  the  cutting  of  lawns  and  underbrush,  the  removal  of  dead 
trees  from  the  forest  and  driftwood  from  the  beach,  the  w^atching 
of  the  bathing  beach,  the  preservation  of  order  during  the  excursion 
season,  the  repair  of  the  keeper's  house  roof  and  the  plumbing,  and 
the  provision  of  picnic  tables  and  benches.  In  June,  about  fifty  dead 
or  infected  trees  were  cut  down.  Six  of  them  were  hemlocks  (one 
showing  about  sixty  annual  rings)  and  the  remainder  were  chiefly 
wild  cherry  trees. 

There  is  need  for  further  repairs  to  the  keeper's  house,  which  was 
erected  in  1905,  and  to  the  open  paviHon  or  summer-houses  which 
were  erected  about  that  time.  The  excellence  of  the  original  construc- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  small  amount  of  money  required  to  keep  them 
in  order  to  the  present  time ;  but  the  keeper's  house  needs  repainting 
to  prevent  deterioration,  and  the  inside  walls  which  have  been  injured 
by  leaking  need  repairs. 

The  reference  above  to  the  removal  of  dead  and  infected  trees  also 
indicates  the  need  of  provision  for  the  scientiflc  care  of  the  trees  now 
on  the  reservation,  and  the  planting  of  new  trees  to  replace  those 
which  have  died. 

Visitors 

The  number  of  visitors  in  1922  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding 
year,  the  estimated  total  being  49,805.  We  have  no  turnstiles  by 
means  of  which  an  absolutely  accurate  count  can  be  kept.  We  there- 
fore take  the  number  counted  daily  by  the  keeper  and  add  25  per 
cent  for  visitors  not  seen,  and  estimate  that  as  the  total  number.  Fol- 
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lowing  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  visitors  for  the 
past  nineteen  years. 

1904                      14,821  1911   20.872  1918   24,049 

1905                     17,600  1912   16,011   1919    26,705 

1906                     18.224  1913   18.259  1920    26,886 

1907                     15,966  1914   14,554  1921   47,438 

1908                      23,644  1915   19,262  1922    49,805 

1909                       31.064  1916   16,439   

1910                     16,043  1917   33,219      Total   450,861 

The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  make  this  park  a  place  for  quiet 
recreation  rather  than  boisterous  or  disturbing  amusements.  Dancing 
is  not  perrhitted  as  we  have  not  a  number  of  attendants  sufficient  to 
keep  this  form  of  recreation  within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Regu- 
lar baseball  is  also  not  permitted  on  account  of  the  danger  to  visitors 
from  flying  balls.  Hand  ball  and  quiet  amusements,  however,  are 
allowed.  The  result  of  these  regulations  is  that  many  Sunday 
schools  and  other  organizations  go  to  Stony  Point  in  preference  to 
other  public  resorts. 

Financial  Statement 

Following  is  a  statement  of  State  funds  disbursed  on  account  of 
Stony  Point  Reservation  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1922: 

Chapter  176,  Lazvs  of  1921,  Part  1 
Debit 

Appropriation    $2,  080  00 

Credit 

General  disbursements  before  reported   $52  40 

6.  C.  T.  Allison,  hauling  crushed  stone   25  00 

7.  Alfred  Demarest.  turning  off  water,  etc   6  00 

8.  Alfred   Demarest.   plumbing    8  00 

9.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.,  April  13,  1922   8  11 

10.  Alfred  Demarest,  watercloset  repair   25  00 

11.  Alfred  Demarest,  plumbing,  etc   26  97 

12.  E.  H.  Hall,  travel  and  postage   3  00 

13.  Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  telephone  May-June   8  17 

14.  Matthew  Burres,  labor,  June   10  50 

15.  E.  H.  Hall,  paid  for  labor  and  travel   104  60 

16.  Wm.  Smith,  labor.  June   14  00 

17.  Warren  Barton,   repairing  roof    300  00 

18.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.,  Mar.  13— June  23..  6  77 

19.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  Schedule  blanks   5  29 

Lapsed    96  19 


(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer) 

Before  reported    $680  00 

Sarah  G.  Ten  Evck,  keeper,  Dec.  1921  to  June, 

1922,  inc   420  00 

Pierre  Gilleo,  labor,  Apr,  June,  1922    278  67 

Lapsed    1  33 


$700  00 


1.380  00 


2,080  00 
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Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  1 
Debit 

Appropriation    $2, 080  00 

Credit 

1.  Matthew  Burres,  labor   $3  50 

2.  Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  telephone,  July   2  50 

3.  Fred  Gilleo,   labor    4  50 

4.  C.  T.  Allison,  hauling  crushed  stone   25  00 

5.  Warren  Barton,  repairing  roof   397  80 

6.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.,  June  23- Aug.  8   13  23 

7.  Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  telephone,  August   2  50 

8.  Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  telephone,  September   2  50 

9.  Alfred  Demarest,  plumbing    23  85 

10-11.  Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  telephone,  Oct.,  Nov....  5  00 


$480  38 

(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer) 

Sarah  G.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  July-Nov   $300  00 

Pierre  Gilleo,  labor,  July-Oct   380  00 

  680  00 

  1, 160  38 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  Dec.  31,  1922   $919  62 


Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  2 
Debit 

Appropriation    $62  26 

Credit 

1.  Alfred  Demarest,  repairing  hydrants,  etc   $41  04 

2.  Haverstraw  Water  Supply  Co.,  arrears  to  June  30, 

1921   21  22 

  62  26 


JOHN  BOYD  THACHER  PARK 
Location  and  Description 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  is  on  the  crest  of  the  Helderberg  escarp- 
ment in  the  towns  of  New  Scotland  and  Guilderland,  in  Albany- 
county,  about  fifteen  miles  due  west  of  Albany.  It  consists  of  about 
400  acres,  of  which  about  350  are  adjacent  to  the  chfTs  and  50  adja- 
cent to  Thompson's  lake.  The  park  was  given  to  the  State  by  Mrs. 
John  Boyd  Thacher  of  Albany  in  memory  of  her  husband  and  by 
law  is  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society.  The  larger  portion  was  accepted  by  chapter  117  of  the 
Laws  of  1914  and  the  Thompson's  Lake  addition  by  chapter  327  of 
the  Laws  of  1920.  An  extended  description  of  the  larger  portion  is 
given  in  our  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  at  pages  341-377;  a  briefer 
description  of  the  Thompson's  lake  addition  is  in  our  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Report  and  there  are  references  to  it  in  all  our  other  reports 
since  1914. 
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Administration 

Our  committee  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  park  is 
composed  of  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  LL.D.,  of  New  York,  Chairman ; 
and  Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Arnold,  ^Irs.  Daniel  Manning,  Mrs.  John 
Boyd  Thacher,  Hon.  Ellis  J.  Staley  and  Hon.  James  F.  Tracey  of 
Albany.    The  Superintendent  is  Mr.  John  H.  Cook. 

During  the  year  1922  we  expended  $2,405.99  of  State  moneys  in 
the  administration  of  the  park.  With  these  meager  funds  for  such 
a  large  property,  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement 
and  little  in  the  way  of  maintenance.  The  activities  of  the  adminis- 
tration were  mainly  confined  to  clearing  up  forest  debris  caused  by 
storms  and  litter  made  by  campers,  making  slight  repairs  to  the 
Bungalow  used  for  the  sale  of  refreshments  in  summer,  filling  the 
ice-house  in  winter,  overseeing  camping  parties,  watching  for  forest 
fires,  etc. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  make  provision  for 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  more 
nearly  in  proportion  with  its  importance  and  possibilities.  It  is  the 
only  State  park  in  Albany  county.  It  embraces  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  State ;  it  offers  splendid  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation ;  and  it  has  a  peculiar  value  from  the  educational  and 
scientific  standpoint  on  account  of  its  exceptional  rock  exposures. 
The  latter  have  been  visited  and  studied  by  Agassiz,  L\ell  and  other 
great  geologists  and  are  a  source  of  endless  interest  to  students  of 
this  branch  of  learning.  It  seems  only  fair  to  the  people  of  the  State 
and  particularly  to  tJje  people  of  Albany  county  that  this  State  park, 
almost  literally  within  sight  of  the  Capitol  —  the  city  can  be  seen 
from  the  park  —  should  receive  more  liberal  provision  for  its  ele- 
mental needs. 

Another  need  for  the  fullest  use  of  the  park  is  the  construction  of 
the  State  road  along  the  projected  route  from  Thompson's  Lake 
through  the  park  to  New  Salem.  On  August  31,  1922,  we  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Bedell,  County  Superintendent  of  State  High- 
ways, asking  his  good  offices  in  forwarding  this  improvement,  which 
is  greatly  needed  by  the  people  of  this  region.  At  present,  almost 
pioneer  conditions  exist  during  the  winter  when  roads  are  at  times 
impassable  on  account  of  mud  and  untraversed  snow;  and  in  the 
other  seasons,  the  rough  dirt  and  ledge-rock  surfaces  make  travel  so 
difficult  as  to  daunt  all  but  the  most  enthusiastic  lovers  of  natural 
scenery  who  desire  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  Helderbergs. 

Weather  Conditions  and  Visitors 

In  January,.  1922,  the  park  was  practically  inaccessible  on  account 
of  bad  roads.  February  was  also  characterized  by  heavy  snow. 
Rains  and  soft  snow  during  the  last  week  of  ]\Iarch  converted  the 
country  roads  into  a  sea  of  mud  and  made  access  to  the  park  diffi- 
cult. Half  a  dozen  automobiles,  however,  overcame  the  difficulties 
and  brought  early  visitors.  During  the  first  half  of  April  the  roads 
were  very  muddy  and  occasional  snow  storms  and  frost  kept  them  in 
bad  condition.    Tlie  latter  h.alf  of  the  montli  was  generallv  clear  and 
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cold,  but  a  miniature  blizzard  on  April  20th  covered  the  ground  with 
snow  and  gave  the  fields  a  Christmas-tide  appearance.  Several 
camping  parties  were  given  permits  for  the  week  preceding  Easter, 
but  the  stormy  weather  drove  them  all  home.  May  was  exception- 
ally pleasant,  twenty-five  of  the  thirty-one  days  being  clear,  five 
rainy  and  one  cloudy  without  rain.  Memorial  Day  brought  the  larg- 
est number  of  visitors  to  the  park  since  its  dedication,  and  every 
available  space  for  parking  automobiles  was  occupied.  Camping 
parties  had  to  double  up  on  camp  sites  as  all  were  occupied.  On 
account  of  the  dry  conditions,  camping  in  La  Grange  woods  was  for- 
bidden. The  park  has  a  regular  clientele  which  has  learned  the  rules 
and  customs  of  the  grounds  and  requires  very  little  oversight  ;  but 
newcomers  need  careful  supervision.  June  was  unusually  wet, 
especially  over  week  ends,  and  the  number  of  visitors  was  conse- 
quently reduced. 

The  second  half  of  the  year  began  with  an  exceptionally  cold 
July;  and  only  twenty-two  over  night  camping  parties,  about  half 
the  usual  number,  applied  for  permits.  August  and  September  were 
pleasant  and  had  the  usual  number  of  visitors.  October  was  warm 
and  fair  during  the  first  week,  but  turned  cold  on  the  10th  and 
remained  disagreeable  until  the  end  of  the  month,  with  the  result 
that  the  number  of  visitors  w^as  below  that  of  previous  Octobers. 
November  was  without  special  incident,  other  than  the  taking  down 
of  the  signs  and  the  storage  of  outdoor  equipment  for  winter.  The 
first  heavy  snow  storm  of  December  closed  the  country  roads 
leading  to  the  park  for  ordinary  travel,  but  the  mail  carrier  was  not 
prevented  from  reaching  the  superintendent's  house  until  the  heavy 
snows  of  the  27th  and  28th. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

On  February  28,  1922,  Mr.  Cook,  the  superintendent,  was  made 
a  deputy  sheriff  by  the  sheriff  of  Albany  county  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  property  and  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  park. 

The  privilege  of  selling  light  refreshments  at  the  Bungalow  for 
the  season  of  1922  was  again  let  to  Mr,  George  H.  Kinum  of  Schenec- 
tady, the  highest  bidder.  The  concession  was  for  the  period  from 
May  28th  to  Sept.  4th. 

During  June,  a  pair  of  Peregrine  falcons  was  seen  several  times 
circling  about  under  the  cliff  of  Horse  Shoe  Point,  suggesting  that 
their  nest  was  not  far  away  on  one  of  the  ledges.  The  State 
Zoologist  was  notified  of  this  interesting  fact.  During  September 
deer  were  seen  twice  in  the  park. 

The  Albany  Boys'  Camp  at  Thompson's  lake  had  a  successful 
season  from  July  3d  until  August  28,  1922.  During  these  eight  weeks 
91  different  boys  and  96  visitors  were  accommodated.  A  total  of 
5,012  meals  were  served  —  4,483  to  boys  and  529  to  others.  Mr. 
R.  R.  Horton  superintended  the  camp. 

About  the  first  of  December,  while  the  weather  was  very  raw  and 
disagreeable,  the  Bungalow  was  broken  into  and  used  for  sleeping- 
quarters  by  unauthorized  persons  who  left  the  interior  in  a  dis- 
orderly condition  but  fortunately  did  little  damage. 
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Financial  Statement 

Following  is  a  statement  of  State  funds  disbursed  on  account  of 
John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1922: 

Chapter  176,  Laivs  of  1921,  Part  1 
Debit 

Appropriation    $2,  450  00 

Credit 

General  disbursements  before  reported   $405  79 

18.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent   15  00 

19.  J.  H.  Cook,  miscellaneous  disbursements   20  68 

20.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  January   15  00 

21.  J.  H.  Cook,  paid  for  labor,  etc   89  94 

22.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  February   15  00 

23.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  March   15  00 

24.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  telephone,  etc   11  75 

25.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,   1,000  voucher  blanks   18  75 

26.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  ice,  labor,  etc   55  36 

27.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  April   15  00 

28.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent.  May   15  00 

29.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  June   15  00 

30.  John  H.  Cook,  travel   42  73 

$750  00 

{Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer) 

Before  reported   $725  00 

J.  H.   Cook,   Superintendent,   Dec.   1921  to 

January  1922  inclusive    700  00 

A.  Hallenbeck,  foreman,  ditto   275  00 

  1,  700  00 

  2,  450  00 


Chapter  106,  Lazvs  of  1922,  Part  1 
Debit 

Appropriation      $2,  450  00 

'Credit 

1.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  July    $15  00 

2.  John  H.  Cook,  travel,  horse  hire,  etc   71  94 

3.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  August   15  00 

4.  John  H.  Cook,  travel,  horse  hire,  etc   63  65 

5.  E.  H.  Hall,  travel,  etc   33  82 

6.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  September   15  00 

7.  John  H.  Cook,  travel,  laborers,  etc   42  61 

8.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  telephone,  travel,  etc. . . .  41  94 

9.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  October   15  00 

10.  Alice  G.  Cook,  rent,  November   IS  OO 

11.  John  H.  Cook,  paid  for  travel,  labor,  etc   35  82 

$364  78 

(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer) 

John  H.  Cook,  Supt.,  July-November   $500  00 

A.  Hallenbeck,  foreman,  July-November   222  00 

  722  00 

  1,086  78 

Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  Dec.  31,  1922   $1,363  22 
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General  Account 
Debit 

George  H.  Kinum,  use  of  Bungalow,  season  of  1922, 


$128  50 


Credit 


Paid  State  Treasurer 


128  50 


DIAMOND  ISLAND 
Location  and  Description 


Diamond  Island  is  a  charming  island  of  1.54  acres,  more  or  less, 
lying  on  Lake  George  about  midway  between  the  east  and  west 
shores  and  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Lake  George 
village  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  It  was  bequeathed  to  this  Society 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Katrina  Trask  Peabody  (formerly  Mrs.  Spencer 
Trask)  of  Saratoga  Springs,  who  died  January  7,  1922. The 
Revolutionary  history  of  the  island  is  given  in  our  Twenty-seventh 
Annual  Report  at  pages  48-54. 

The  Society's  committee  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
island  is  composed  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Peabody  of  Lake  George  and 
New  York,  Chairman;  Mr.  H.  J.  Gabb,  Mrs.  Henry  Fontaine  Nash 
and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sisson  of  Lake  George;  Mr.  George  Foster 
Peabody  of  Saratoga  Springs ;  and  Mr.  Adolph  S.  Ochs  of  New 


The  island,  of  which  illustrations  are  given  in  plates  6  to  15 
both  inclusive,  is  676^  feet  long,  115^  feet  wide  at  its  widest 
place,  and  its  average  width  is  99  feet,  according  to  a  survey  made 
by  Hiram  Philo  in  1859.  The  latter  estimated  that  it  contained  1.54 
acres,  but  it  has  been  carried  on  the  tax  rolls  of  Warren  County  as 
containing  two  acres.  The  name  of  Diamond  Island  is  derived  from 
the  crystals  which  are  still  found  on  the  surface  in  the  spring  as  the 
frost  upheaves  the  sand  on  the  eastern  center  of  the  island,  and 
which,  fifty  years  ago,  were  sold  in  New  York  City  as  "  Lake 
George  Diamonds."  The  conveyances  of  the  property  carry  with  it 
"  the  diamonds  and  precious  stones  "  thereon,  but  reserve  to  the 
State  of  New  York  "  all  gold  and  silver  mines."  (See  deed  quoted 
below.)  No  "  diamonds  and  precious  stones  "  are  now  to  be  seen, 
however,  and  the  gold  and  silver  mines  "  are  equally  invisible.  The 
island  is  abundantly  wooded  with  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and 
the  shores  are  bold  and  rocky.  At  the  southern  end  is  an  indentation 
in  the  shore  which  forms  a  little  harbor  v/ith  water  deep  enough 
for  motor  boats.    (See  plate  8.) 

After  the  conveyance  of  the  island  twenty-two  years  ago  to 
Mrs.  Katrina  Trask,  she  and  her  husband  Spencer  Trask  in  charac- 
teristic fashion  planned  that  its  beauty  should  be  conserved  for  all 
time,  that  it  might  give  pleasure  not  only  to  those  accustomed  to 


*  On  page  24  of  our  27th  Annual  Report,  the  date  of  Mrs.  Peabody's  death 
is  given  as  January  8,  1922,  the  date  reported  in  the  newspapers  and  later  given 
in  the  New  York  World  Almanac  for  1923.    The  correct  date  is  January  7. 
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visit  it,  but  also  to  those  who  should  come  after.  They  therefore 
erected  near  the  middle  of  the  island  a  picturesque  summer-house, 
or  shelter,  of  stone  and  cement,  with  a  table  and  benches,  for  the 
use  of  picnickers.  (See  plate  10.)  Near  the  shelter  and  elsewhere 
are  half  a  dozen  rough  stone  fire-places  also  for  the  use  of  visitors. 
Owing  to  the  limited  area  of  the  island,  and  the  danger  of  devasta- 
tion by  fire,  its  use  for  a  night  camp  is  unsuitable  and  is  not  permit- 
ted. Picnickers  are  requested  to  build  fires  only  in  the  fire-places ;  to 
burn  their  rubbish ;  and  to  extinguish  their  fires  before  leaving. 

In  securing  the  island,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trask  had  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  of  New 
York,  a  close  friend,  a  long  time  resident  of  Lake  George,  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  its  beauties  and  an  ardent  student  of  its  history. 
In  the  following  winter  of  1901-2,  Mr.  Shepard  secured  from  the 
top  of  Prospect  Mountain,  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  a 
massive  monolith  of  native  gneiss,  transported  it  down  the  mountain 
and  across  the  lake  on  the  ice,  and  erected  it  on  the  northern  end  of 
Diamond  Island.  (See  plate  14.)  The  shaft  is  about  9^  feet  high 
and  stands  on  a  base  two  feet  high,  making  the  total  height  of  the 
monument  about  11^  or  12  feet.  On  the  northern  face  of  the 
shaft  is  inscribed : 

PEACE 
HERE  THE 
CONQUEROR 
OF  MANY 
WARS 
1666-1777 

On  the  base  are  three  bronze  tablets  reading  as  follows : 

(North  Side) 

French  Armies  Passed  This  Island  Under  Courcelles  1666  St.  Helene 
1690  Manteth  1693  Vaudreuil  1746  Dieskaii   1755  Montcalm  1757- 
1758  Colonist-English  Army  Under  Abercrombie  and  Howe 
After  Defeat  400  Here  Encamped:  Island  Called  Diamond; 
1777  Two  Companies  47th  British  British  Infantry  Col.  Montressor  and 
Capt.  Aubrey  Fortified  and  Sept.  24th  Defeated  Americans 
Twenty-three  Days  before  British  Surrender  at  Saratoga 

(East  Side) 

He  Maketh  Wars  to  Cease  in  All  the  World 
He  Breaketh  the  Bow  and  Knappeth  the 
Spear  in  Sunder  and  Burneth  the 
Chariots  in  the  Fire. 
Be  Still  Then  and  Know  That  I  am  God. 

(West  Side) 

II  a  Fait  Cesser  les  Guerres  Jusqu' 
au  Bout  de  la  Terre.    II  Rompt  les  Arcs. 

II  Brise  les  Lances.  II  Briile  les 
Chariots   au   Feu.     Cessez   a-t   II  Dit 

et  Reconnaissez  que  Je  Suis  Dieu. 

On  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  following  the  completion  of 
the  monument,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trask,  their  host  Mr.  George  Foster 
Peabody  with  members  of  his  family,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard 
with  members  of  his  family,  and  a  few  friends  and  neighbors 
gathered  on  the  island,  and  with  simple  ceremonies  dedicated  it  to 
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Peace  and  the  public  use.  Mr.  Shepard  read  a  carefully  prepared 
monograph,  giving  the  interesting  history  of  the  island,^  and  Mrs. 
Trask  read  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion. 

Chain  of  Title 

Diamond  Island  was  originally  conveyed  by  the  State  of  New 
York  to  Egbert  J.  Gale  by  letters  patent' dated  April  15,  1859,  and 
recorded  at  page  335  in  book  No.  38  of  Patents  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany.  (The  description  in  the  patent  is 
quoted  in  a  later  conveyance  given  below.) 

On  August  17,  1860,  Egbert  J.  Gale  conveyed  the  island  to  David 
Banks,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City  for  the  sum  of  $100.  (Liber  20, 
page  366,  of  Deeds  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of  Warren 
County  at  Lake  George.) 

On  July  31,  1869,  David  Banks,  Jr.,  and  Lucetta  his  wife  con- 
veyed it  to  Col.  Walter  W.  Price  of  New  York  City  for  $600. 
(Liber  20,  page  368,  of  Deeds  in  the  Warren  County  Clerk's 
office.) 

Col.  Price  died  prior  to  June  12,  1879,  as  indicated  by  other 
records  in  the  Warren  County  Clerk's  office. 

On  September  30,  1901,  Caroline  A.  Paine  (formerly  Caroline 
A.  Price)  and  Arthur  R.  Paine,  her  husband,  conveyed  the  island 
to  Mrs.  Spencer  Trask  for  $750,  by  deed  recorded  at  page  288  of 
liber  91  of  Deeds  in  the  Warren  County  Clerk's  office,  as  follows : 

This  indenture,  made  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  in  the  year  1901, 
between  Caroline  A.  Paine  and  Arthur  R.  Paine  husband  of  said  Caroline  A. 
Paine,  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  City  of  New  York,  parties  of  the  first 
part,  and  Katrina  Trask,  wife  of  Spencer  Trask,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  in  the 
County  of  Saratoga,  State  of  New  York,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 
That  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  S750  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States  paid  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  do  hereby 
grant  and  release  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  her  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

All  that  certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land  situate  in  the  County  of  Warren, 
State  of  New  York,  and  known  and  distinguished  as  "  Diamond  Island  in 
Lake  George,"  and  is  described  as  follows,  to  wit :  "  Diamond  Island  is 
north  twenty-five  degrees  west  and  south  twenty-five  degrees  east,  is  ten 
chains  twenty-five  links  long  and  one  chain  and  seventy-five  links  wide  at  its 
widest  place,  its  average  width  is  one  chain  and  fifty  links,  and  is  situate 
northeast  of  Caldwell  about  three  and  one-half  miles  and  about  in  the  center 
of  the  lake  from  east  to  west,  as  the  same  was  surveyed  by  Hiram  Philo  and 
contains  one  acre  and  fifty-four  hundredths  (1  54/100)  of  an  acre  of  land, 
be  the  same  more  or  less  "  being  the  same  premises  conveyed  to  Egbert  J. 
Gale  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  letters  patent  dated  the 
15th  day  of  April,  1859,  and  recorded  in  Liber  38  of  Patents  at  uage  335  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  Together  with 
all  and  singular  the  diamonds  and  precious_  stones  therein  or  thereon  contained, 
lying  or  being,  but  excepting  and  reserving  to  the  People  of  the  State  of 
New  York  all  Gold  and  Silver  mines ;  Together  with  the  appurtenances,  .  .  , 

The  deed  includes  the  usual  guarantees  of  title,  including  the 
statement  "  that  Caroline  A.  Paine,  one  of  the  parties  of  the  first 
part,  is  seized  of  the  said  premises  in  fee  simple  and  hath  good 
right  to  convey  the  same." 


*  The  foregoing  description  contained  within  quotation  points  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  original  patent  to  Gale. 
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Katrina  Trask  Peabody^s  Will 

Spencer  Trask,  husband  of  the  grantee  named  in  the  conveyances 
above  quoted,  died  December  31,  1909,  and  Mrs.  Trask  married  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody  on  February  2,  1921.  Mrs.  Peabody  died 
on  January  7,  1922.  Her  last  will  and  testament,  dated  October  4, 
1921,  was  admitted  to  probate  by  the  Surrogate's  Court  of  Saratoga 
County  on  January  16,  1922,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Surrogate's  office 
in  Book  No.  50  of  Wills  at  page  58.  The  beautiful  spirit  which 
animated  Mrs.  Peabody  is  reflected  in  the  words  as  well  as  in  the 
terms  of  her  will,  which  begins  as  follows : 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

"  Recognizing  the  uncertainty  of  this  frail  and  transitory  life,  and  declaring 
myself  to  be  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Saratoga  Springs  in  the  County  of 
Saratoga  and  State  of  New  York  I,  Katrina  Trask  Peabody,  do  make  this 
my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : 

"  First :  I  desire  to  express  my  sure  knowledge  of  the  Everlasting  God  and 
my  unspeakable  gratitude  for  the  Revelation  that  He  has  vouchsafed  to  me 
of  His  wondrous  Grace,  Mercy  and  Peace. 

"  Second :  It  is  my  desire  that  no  mourning  shall  be  worn  for  me,  as  the 
incident  of  mortal  death  is  but  the  passing  on  into  a  larger  sphere  of  a  more 
abundant  life. 

"  Third :  An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  my  former  husband, 
Spencer  Trask,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1909,  relating  to  the  disposition  and 
use  that  should  be  made  of  the  estate  known  as  Yaddo  where  we  had  lived 
many  years  and  where  I  still  live,  and  of  the  furnishings  therein,  and,  also, 
as  to  what  disposition  I  should  make  of  that  and  other  property,  the  power  of 
disposal  of  which  I  was  given  by  his  will.  The  disposition  thus  selected  by 
us  was  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  plan  then  dear  to  both  of  us,  which 
is  dear  to  me  still,  and  which  I  purpose  to  carry  out  to  the  utmost.  In 
pursuance  of  such  plan,  having  been  advised  that  such  method  will  carry 
out  the  purpose  designed  with  equal  effect  as  if  done  by  this  my  will,  I  have 
heretofore  deeded  the  estate  known  as  Yaddo,  and  the  belongings  thereto,  with 
certain  qualified  exceptions,  to  the  corporation  known  as  The  Trustees  of 
Pine  Garde,  which  corporation  was  formed  during  the  lifetime  of  my  said 
husband,  Spencer  Trask,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  said  property  upon 
the  death  of  the  survivor  of  us,  such  conveyance  to  said  corporation  (aside 
from  the  small  exceptions  mentioned)  reserving  to  myself  and  my  estate  only 
the  use  and  possession  thereof  during  my  lifetime,  and,  for  a  brief  period  after 
my  death,  to  the  establishment  left  by  me.  By  this,  my  will,  I  confirm  such 
deed  of  conveyance,  in  all  its  parts. 

"After  the  children  born  to  Spencer  Trask  and  myself  had  left  us,  we 
became  m^ore  and  more  conscious  of  the  unique  inspiration  which  pervades 
Yaddo  —  to  which  inspiration  the  earnest  souls  who  have  visited  and  worked 
here  have  borne  uniform  and  lasting  testimony  —  and  we  cam.e  very  clearly 
to  realize  that  Yaddo,  with  its  traditions,  its  history  and  its  inspiration  should 
not  be  circumscribed,  nor  limited  by  any  personal  or  family  life,  after  we 
both  had  left  it. 

"  It  is  in  strict  accord  with  such  agreement  thus  entered  into  by  us,  that 
I  have  executed  said  foregoing  deed  and  made  the  provisions  herein  contained, 
so  far  as  such  provisions  of  said  agreement  are  not  made  inapplicable  and 
impossible  by  the  lapse  of  the  intervening  time  and  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  such  agreement  was  made. 

"  Fourth :  I  give  and  bequeath  the  following  sums  to  the  following  named 
persons,  as  contemplated  by  such  agreement  with  my  said  husband,  Spencer 
Trask :  " 

Here  follow  specific  bequests  to  about  thirty-three  relatives  and 
friends  aggregating  about  $200,000;  and  to  eleven  employes  aggre- 
gating $6,750;  and  provision  for  annuities  to  ten  friends  and 
employes  amounting  to  $13,380  a  year. 
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The  fifth  paragraph  gives  to  her  husband  her  personal  belongings, 
jewelry,  private  papers  and  literary  remains. 
The  sixth  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

"  Sixth :  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  Diamond  Island,  in  Lake  George, 
owned  by  me,  to  the  American  Scenic  &  Historical  Preservation  Society,  and 
its  successors." 

The  seventh  paragraph  gives  Triuna  Island  in  Lake  George  to 
her  brother  George  L.  Nichols ;  the  8th  gives  the  royalties  from  her 
literary  works  to  Allena  Pardee;  the  9th  gives  all  the  rest  of  the 
estate  in  Saratoga  Springs  forming  part  of  the  estate  of  Yaddo  to 
the  Trustees  of  Pine  Garde;  the  10th  expresses  the  wish  that  the 
Trustees  of  Pine  Garde  keep  the  grounds  open  to  the  pubHc;  the 
11th  relates  to  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  Trustees  of  Pine  Garde; 
the  12th  gives  her  diamond  ring  to  her  sister  Christina  Phelps ;  the 
13th  gives  her  Madame  Recamier  china  to  Mary  Chickering  Nichols ; 
the  14th  gives  the  use  of  "  West "  house  and  five  acres  of  land  to 
her  husband  for  life;  the  15th  gives  her  silver  candelabra  to 
Elizabeth  Lane  Nichols ;  the  16th  gives  five  acres  of  land  and  $10,000 
v/ith  which  to  build  a  house  thereon,  to  Miss  Pardee,  for  use  during 
her  life;  the  17th  gives  directions  about  paying  the  legacies;  the 
18th  provides  for  carrying  out  the  rest  of  the  will  if  any  pro\asion 
is  invahd;  the  19th  gives  the  residuary  estate  to  the  Trustees  of 
Pine  Garde;  the  20th  revokes  all  former  wills;  the  21st  appoints 
George  Foster  Peabody,  Allena  Pardee  and  Hetty  Enos  Mitchell 
executors ;  and  the  22d  gives  the  executor  "  full  power  and  authority 
to  sell  and  convey  any  real  estate  of  which  I  shall  die  seized  or 
possessed  not  hereinbefore  specifically  devised." 

FORT  BREWERTON 

Location  and  Description 

Fort  Brewerton  State  reservation  consists  of  one  acre  of  land, 
including  the  moat  and  well  preserved  earthworks  of  the  fort,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Oneida  river  opposite  the  village  of  Brewerton, 
near  the  foot  of  Oneida  lake.  The  fort  was  built  in  1755  and  has 
many  historic  and  historical  traditions.  It  was  acquired  by  the 
State  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  pursuant  to  chapter  653  of  the  Laws  of  1904. 
Sketches  of  the  history  of  this  interesting  landmark,  with  maps  and 
pictures  will  be  found  in  our  Eighth,  Tenth  and  Nineteenth  Annual 
Reports. 

Administration 

The  Society's  committee  in  charge  of  Fort  Brewerton  is  composed 
of  Messrs.  Thomas  P.  Kingsford,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Emerick  of  Oswego. 

The  State  has  never  made  any  appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
or  improvement  of  this  interesting  landmark.  The  Society  has 
repeatedly  asked  for  a  small  appropriation  for  the  most  elemental 
care  of  it,  but  has  not  been  favored  with  the  means  requested.  The 
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grounds,  which  in  their  unenclosed  state,  are  used  as  a  sort  of  com- 
mons by  neighbors,  road  contractors,  bridge  builders,  etc.,  are  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  bushes  and  cluttered  up  with  rub1)ish.  The 
property  should  be  cleaned  up,  the  earthworks  should  be  banked  up 
where  dilapidated  and  the  moat  cleared  out;  a  substantial  fence  or 
stone  wall  should  be  erected  around  the  property ;  and  a  sign  indi- 
cating the  State's  ownership  and  the  historical  character  of  the  site, 
should  be  erected.  Once  put  in  order  the  reservation  would  not 
require  any  considerable  expense  for  upkeep.  No  permanent  em- 
ployment of  personal  service  would  be  necessar}-,  as  occasional  cut- 
ting of  the  grass  and  weeds  and  the  removal  of  rubbish  by  day's 
work  from  time  to  time  would  probably  suffice. 

An  interesting  incident  of  the  past  year  was  the  visit  of  the  histori- 
cal pilgrims  on  June  24,  1922,  referred  to  on  page  137  following. 

Thomas  W.  Meachem  Bequest 

In  the  absence  of  any  State  provision  for  this  property,  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  bequest  from  the  late  Thomas  W.  Meachem 
of  Syracuse,  who  died  October  4,  1920.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
Society  and  a  member  of  the  Fort  Brewerton  committee  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  this  landmark.  By  his  will,  he  bequeathed  $1,500 
to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  to 
enclose  Fort  Brewerton  Reservation  situate  near  the  bank  of  the 
Oneida  river  in  the  Town  of  Hastings,  Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  with 
a  suitable  fence  and  indication  that  the  property  is  historic  and  that  it 
belongs  to  the  State  of  New  York.  If,  at  the  time  of  my  death,  the 
State  of  New  York  shall  have  made  an  appropriation  for  the  above 
purpose  as  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  of 
New  York  City  has  annually  for  several  years  past  importuned  it  to 
do,  the  above  sum  is  to  go  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Society,  to  be 
used  for  such  purposes  as  the  Trustees  of  said  Society  may  elect." 
The  bequest  was  paid  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  as  stated 
on  page  16,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  put  the  reservation  in  proper 
shape,  and  we  trust  that  the  Legislature  will  supplement  it  with  an 
equal  amount. 

BATTLE  ISLAND  PARK 

Location  and  Description 

Battle  Island  Park  comprises  about  225  acres  of  land  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oswego  river  and  a  small  island  in  the  river  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Fulton,  and  nearly  eight  miles  south 
of  the  Cit}'  of  Oswego.  It  was  given  to  the  State  by  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  Emerick  of  Oswego  and  accepted  by  chapter  308  of  the  Laws  of 
1916.  It  is  by  law  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  The  original  gift  included  about  200  acres, 
which  Mr.  Emerick  enlarged  to  225  acres  in  1919.  The  park  derives 
its  name  from  the  island  upon  which,  as  well  as  upon  the  adjacent 
shore,  a  battle  was  fought  July  3,  1756,  between  colonial  troops  led 
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by  Capt.  John  Bradstreet  and  a  party  of  700  French  and  Indians. 
The  details  of  this  battle  are  given  in  our  Twenty^-first  Annual  Re- 
port, in  which  also  will  be  found  a  more  extended  description  of 
the  property. 

Administration 

The  Society's  committee  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  this 
park  is  composed  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Emerick  of  Oswego,  Chair- 
man ;  Messrs.  John  C.  Churchill  and  Stanley  P.  Emerick  of  Oswego, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Harroun  Howe  and  Elmer  E.  Morrill  of  Fulton. 

The  State  has  never  been  asked  for  funds  for  this  property,  which 
has  generously  been  cared  for  and  improved  by  the  donor. 

During  the  summer  of  1922  many  picnickers  availed  themselves  of 
fhe  opportunities  af¥orded  by  this  riverside  park  for  their  holiday 
outings.  The  park  can  be  approached  by  either  land  or  water,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  trees  to  the  waterside  makes  it  a  particularly 
delightful  retreat  on  a  hot  summer  day. 

LETCHWORTH  PARK 

Location  and  Description 

Letchworth  Park  is  a  tract  of  1,000  acres  on  the  Genesee  river, 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Rochester,  and  is  by  law  in  the  custody  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  It  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  and  in- 
cludes a  picturesque  eroded  gorge  and  the  three  famous  Portage 
Falls.  The  scenery  ranks  second  only  to  that  of  Niagara  Falls  in  its 
class  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  remarkable  rock  exposures  in 
the  gorge  have  given  the  name  of  the  Portage  Group  to  this  geo- 
logical formation  wherever  found.  This  magnificent  property  was 
given  to  the  State  by  the  late  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  LL.D.,  and 
accepted  by  chapter  1  of  the  Lav/s  of  1907.  An  extended  descrip- 
tion of  the  park  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  its  donor  are  given  in 
our  Twelfth  Annual  Report  and  a  fuller  biography  mav  be  found  in 
"  The  Life  and  Work  of  William  Pryor  Letchworth  "  bv  }vlr.  J.  N. 
Earned  of  Buffalo,  published  by  the  Houghton-]\Iifflin  Co.  in  1912. 
A  condensed  history  of  the  park  is  given  in  our  Twenty-fifth  Report, 
and  in  all  our  reports  between  that  of  1907  and  the  present  one  will 
be  found  various  details  about  it.  The  post  office  address  of  the 
park  is  Castile,  N.  Y. 

In  1858,  when  Dr.  Letchworth,  then  living  in  Buffalo,  began  his 
acquisitions  of  property  at  Portage,  an  old  saw  mill  and  the  debris 
of  its  operations  disfigured  the  vicinity  of  Middle  Fall,  and  the 
adjacent  forests  had  been  robbed  of  their  best  trees.  He  removed 
the  saw  mill,  cleaned  up  the  debris  and  replanted  the  trees,  mean- 
while gradually  increasing  his  acquisitions  until  he  had  the  beautiful 
rural  estate  which,  near  the  close  of  his  Hfe,  he  gave  to  the  State. 
On  one  of  his  first  visits  to  this  place  a  rainbow  spanned  the  gorge 
and  led  him  to  call  the  place  "  Glen  Iris."  After  the  State  decided 
to  call  the  park  Letchworth  Park,  the  use  of  the  name  Glen  Iris  has 
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been  restricted  to  the  residence  which  he  occupied  and  which  is  now 
used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pubhc.  The  Glen  Iris  house  is  on 
a  plateau  overlooking  the  Middle  Fall,  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
lawns  adorned  with  majestic  trees  planted  by  Dr.  Letchworth  about 
sixty  years  ago.  A  miniature  lake  and  a  jet  fountain  in  its  midst  are 
fed  from  a  reservoir  on  the  hillside. 

In  1912-13  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
with  funds  left  by  Dr.  Letchworth,  built  near  the  Glen  Iris  mansion, 
a  stone  library  and  museum  building.  It  contains  Dr.  Letchworth's 
valuable  collection  of  works  relating  to  charities ;  and  several  thou- 
sand specimens  illustrative  of  the  primitive  arts  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian. 

On  another  elevation  in  the  rear  of  these  buildings  is  a  forest 
encircled  plateau  cvalled  the  Council  House  Grounds,  on  which  stand 
two  log  buildings  —  one  being  an  ancient  Council  House  of  the 
Seneca  Nation,  and  the  other  being  the  cabin  in  which  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Mary  Jemison,  the  *'  white  captive  of  the  Genesee  " 
once  lived.  The  former  was  brought  from  Caneadea  and  the  latter 
from  Gardeau.  Near  them  is  buried  Mary  Jemison,  whose  career 
among  the  Indians  is  a  classic  of  the  pioneer  history  of  western  New 
York.  In  1758  she  was  captured  by  Indians  at  her  home  in  Adams 
county,  Penn.,  was  taken  first  to  Fort  DuQuesne  (Pittsburgh),  and 
later  farther  down  the  Ohio.  She  was  adopted  by  the  Indians,  mar- 
ried among  them,  and  bore  children.  Before  she  was  twenty  years 
old  she  journeyed  with  her  Indian  relatives  to  the  Seneca  village  of 
Little  Beard's  Town,  near  Cuylerville  on  the  Genesee  river.  At  the 
Big  Tree  Council  in  Geneseo  in  1797  she  was  granted  nearly  18,000 
acres  in  the  Genesee  valley,  known  as  the  Gardeau  tract.  She  died 
died  in  1833  and  was  first  buried  at  Buffalo.  When  her  grave  was 
threatened  by  civic  improvements  in  1874  her  remains  were  taken  to 
their  present  resting  place.  Over  her  grave  is  a  beautiful  bronze 
statue,  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  representing  the  captive  in  Indian 
garb,  with  infant  on  her  back,  as  she  tramped  with  her  captors  from 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio  to  the  valley  of  the  Genesee. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Castile  with  the  main  road 
through  the  park  stands  the  monument  of  the  First  New  York 
Dragoons,  originally  erected  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  but  moved 
recently  to  its  present  location  at  the  request  of  the  surviving  veterans. 

Various  parts  of  the  park  were  used  by  Dr.  Letchworth  as  farms 
and  pastures,  but  these  uses  have  been  discontinued  since  Dr.  Letch- 
worth's death,  and  part  of  the  eligible  ground  has  been  used  for  an 
arboretum  which  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Dow  of  Jamestown,  when  he  was  director  of  the  park. 

Besides  the  buildings  previously  mentioned,  there  are  several 
others  erected  before  the  park  was  given  to  the  State,  notably  those 
called  Lauterbrunnen,  now  the  Superintendent's  home ;  Prospect 
Home,  now  the  Labor  Center ;  and  Chestnut  Lawn. 

There  are  many  remarkable  viewpoints  in  the  park,  accessible  by 
roadways  and  paths.   From  the  foot  path  on  the  Erie  railroad  bridge. 
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which  spans  the  river  just  above  the  upper  falls,  one  has  a  superb 
panorama  both  upstream  and  downstream.  Almost  directly  below 
him,  at  a  dizzy  distance,  is  the  crest  of  the  Upper  Fall,  which 
plunges  71  feet  more  to  the  next  reach  of  the  river.  Leaving  the 
bridge  by  long  stairways,  the  visitor  can  see  the  Upper  Fall  from 
below,  as  one  used  to  view  the  Canadian  Fall  at  Niagara  near  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  Strolling  downstream  half  a  mile  he  comes  to  the 
Middle  Fall,  with  a  drop  of  107  feet.  Continuing  downstream  to  a 
jutting  point  near  the  entrance  to  the  Glen  Iris  grounds,  he  has  a 
superb  view  of  the  walls  of  the  gorge.  Half  a  mile  farther  down  are 
Inspiration  Point,  commanding  a  fine  view  upstream  ;  and  Cole's 
Cliff  from  which  Thomas  Cole  painted  the  picture  of  the  gorge  and 
falls  which  Avas  presented  to  GoA'ernor  vSeward.  A  mile  farther  down 
are  the  Lower  Falls,  with  Table  Rock,  Cathedral  Rock  and  other 
interesting  features. 

Letchworth  Park  offers  many  attractions  to  students  of  natural 
phenomena.  As  an  example  of  a  gorge  eroded  by  stream  action,  and 
following  a  post-glacial  channel  different  from  its  pre-glacial  chan- 
nel, it  is  as  interesting  and  ty^pical  as  the  Niagara  gorge.  The  rock 
exposures  have  been  studied  by  Dr.  James  Hall,  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke, 
Prof.  Henry  L.  Fairchild,  Dr.  Amadeus  W.  Grabau,  and  other  scien- 
tists who  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  geological  knowledge. 
The  great  variety  of  birds  and  wild  flowers  in  the  park  is  equally 
attractive  to  ornithologists  and  botanists.  The  great  diversity  of  the 
topography  of  the  estate  thus  acquired  has  made  it  the  habitat  of  a 
remarkable  variety  of  flora  and  fauna.  Beginning  with  the  earliest 
anejnones  and  blood  roots,  and  as  the  season  advances,  running  on 
through  the  houstonias,  violets,  columbines,  trinity  flowxr,  man- 
drakes, azaleas,  laurel,  golden  rods  and  countless  others,  the  flowers 
of  Glen  Iris  range  through  a  spectrum  of  colors  that  rivals  the  rain- 
bow which  gave  the  glen  its  name.  The  Hon.  George  W.  Clinton, 
formerly  President  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Buffalo, 
who  spent  much  time  at  Portage,  once  said  that  a  greater  variety  of 
plant  life  could  be  found  there  than  in  any  other  locality  of  which  he 
had  knowledge.  And  Mr.  Eldredge  E.  Fish,  the  author  and  natural- 
ist, says :  "  In  many  respects  this  charming  retreat  surpasses  any 
other  in  its  attractions  for  the  naturalist.  The  flora  is  more  abundant 
and  varied,  while  the  song  birds  are  here  in  greater  numbers  than  in 
any  other  locality  in  the  state." 

Administration 

The  committee  of  the  Society  in  charge  of  the  local  administration 
of  the  park  is  composed  of  Islr.  Wolcott  J.  Humphrey  of  Warsaw, 
Chairman;  Mr.  Edward  H.  Letchworth  and  Hon.  Adelbert  ]\Ioot 
of  Buffalo,  Hon.  Harvey  F.  Remington  of  Rochester,  Hon.  Robert 
H.  Treman  of  Ithaca,  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Kingsford  of  Oswego,  and 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Mr.  Ogden  P.  Letchworth  and  Capt.  N. 
Taylor  Phillips  of  New  York. 


Plate  12       Diamond  Island,  Lake  George,  Woodland  Path       See  page  97 
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During  the  past  year  we  have  expended  $11,979.74  of  State  funds 
and  $1,714.34  of  the  Society's  funds  on  the  upkeep  of  the  park. 

The  repairs  to  buildings  included  putting  new  sills  under  the 
veranda  of  Glen  Iris,  repairing  the  blinds  and  painting  the  house; 
putting  a  new  furnace  in  Lauterbrunnen,  the  Superintendent's 
chalet ;  shingling  the  Chestnut  Lawn  House,  labor  center  and  cottage 
below  Inspiration  Point;  some  repairs  to  the  plumbing;  reflooring 
the  stables,  etc. 

A  material  improvement  was  the  construction  of  a  new  and  sub- 
stantial board  walk  at  the  Upper  Fall.  The  posts  were  set  in  con- 
crete, the  stringers  were  bolted  on  with  three-quarter  inch  bolts,  and 
all  the  wood  was  creosoted.  New  railings  were  erected  along  the  path 
to  the  Lower  Fall. 

The  Arboretum  and  Nursery  also  received  the  usual  attention,  and 
considerable  forestry  was  practiced  in  other  parts  of  the  park.  In 
December,  1922,  in  thinning  out  the  pine  plantations,  some  of  the 
tree  removed  were  from  30  to  35  feet  high  and  measured  seven 
inches  across  the  base.  They  were  planted  in  1912.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1922  a  bad  fire  in  one  of  our  plantations  of  conifers  near 
the  Erie  railroad  killed  many  trees.  The  dead  trees  were  removed, 
the  ground  was  plowed,  and  in  October  we  planted  3,500  deciduous 
trees  and  about  an  equal  number  of  tulip  poplar,  honey  locust,  black 
ash,  and  box  elder  {acer  negundo).  We  also  replanted  the  grounds 
around  the  Glen  Iris  residence  and  did  some  decorative  planting  on 
the  lawn  near  Lauterbrunnen,  the  Superintendent's  chalet.  A  great 
deal  of  work  was  also  done  in  removing  trees  and  branches  blown 
down  by  violent  storms ;  infested  trees ;  and  wild  grape-vines  that 
were  injuring  good  trees. 

The  farms  were  worked  partly  by  our  employees  and  partly  on 
shares  by  others.  Our  part  of  the  harvest  consisted  of  about  35 
tons  of  hay,  900  bushels  of  oats  and  65  bushels  of  wheat. 

Much  work  was  performed  during  the  past  year  on  roads  and 
paths.  During  October  the  road  near  the  Evergreens  at  the  western 
end  of  the  park  was  regraded,  widened  and  improved  with  42  loads 
of  gravel.  In  the  same  month,  the  crown  of  the  hill  in  the  road 
leading  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Glen  Iris  lawn  to  the 
picnic  ground  was  cut  down  about  two  feet  and  the  earth  thus 
removed  was  used  to  raise  the  grade  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  This 
has  been  a  material  improvement,  as  the  steepness  of  the  grade  here- 
tofore has  often  frightened  persons  not  accustomed  to  hill  driving. 

The  roads  of  the  park  are  being  subjected  to  increasingly  hard 
usage  by  automobiles.  On  Sunday,  June  25,  the  Superintendent 
counted  200  automobiles  parked  at  one  time.  Over  3,000  persons 
visited  the  park  on  Fourth  of  July.  The  increasing  numl^er  of 
visitors,  especially  on  Sundays,  has  caused  frequent  traffic  jams, 
particularly  on  the  hills,  and  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  new  avenue 
of  travel  from  the  Museum  building  through  the  woods  and  under 
the  Erie  railroad  bridge,  as  mentioned  more  fully  hereafter. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  mention  with  pleasure  that 
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during  the  summer  the  County  of  Wyoming  drained  a  bad  quick- 
sand on  the  road  from  Castile  to  the  park  and  filled  it  with  gravel  ; 
also  that  the  Buffalo  Automobile  Club  has  undertaken  to  provide 
signs  for  posting  the  route  from  Buffalo  to  the  park  by  way  of  East 
Aurora,  Wales,  Strykersville,  Java  Center,  Hermitage  and  Castile. 

The  extensive  range  of  visitors  to  the  park  is  indicated  in  the  fact 
that  in  August,  automobiles  came  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  Michigan,  North  Da- 
kota, California  and  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Proposed  Developments 

The  constantly  increasing  fame  and  popularity  of  Letchworth 
Park  have  made  it  necessary  to  consider  plans  to  meet  present  and 
future  needs. 

Before  Dr.  Letchworth  gave  the  park  to  the  state  he  admitted  the 
pubHc  to  share  its  beauties,  but  there  were  necessary  limitations  to 
the  public  enjoyment  while  it  was  still  private  property.  Since  it 
has  become  the  property  of  the  people,  however,  it  has  been  thronged 
with  visitors  in  constantly  increasing  numbers ;  and  the  experience 
of  fifteen  years  since  Dr.  Letchworth  gave  it  to  the  state,  and  of 
twelve  years  since  his  death,  has  shown  the  need  for  certain  addi- 
tional facilities  in  order  adequately  to  meet  public  requirements. 
These  facihties  are  of  tliree  main  classes — buildings,  roads  and 
bridges. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors  who  desire  to  spend  more  than  half  a  day  in  the 
park.  At  present,  the  Glen  Iris  Mansion  is  used  as  an  inn  from 
May  until  October,  but  with  its  limited  accommodations  it  can  lodge 
only  about  1,600  persons  and  serve  about  8,000  meals  a  season;  and 
it  is  now  necessary  to  deny  the  large  number  of  applications  beyond 
these  numbers.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  build  an  inn  in  a  grove 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  half  a  mile  in  an  air-line  northeast  of 
Glen  Iris  at  the  place  called  Cole's  Cliff.  This  point  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  the  Middle  Fall  to  the  Lower  Fall,  on  the 
rim  of  the  deep  Portage  gorge,  and  at  such  a  bend  in  the  river  that 
it  commands  beautiful  prospects  up-stream  (southwestward)  and 
down-stream  (eastward),  the  view  expanding  in  a  superb  panorama 
to  the  distant  hills.  This  inn  has  now  become  a  pressing  necessity. 
Unlike  Niagara  Falls  Reservation,  Letchworth  Park  has  no  hotels 
close  by  its  borders.  In  land  area,  the  park  is  about  eight  times  as 
large  as  the  Niagara  reservation,  and  the  nearest  hotels  outside  its 
border  are  at  Castile,  three  miles  to  the  northward,  and  Portageville, 
two  miles  to  the  southwestward  by  a  circuitous  and  inconvenient 
route,  and  these  are  small  and  inadequate. 

The  plan  for  the  inn  includes  as  minor  adjuncts  a  garage  and  a 
swimming  pool.  The  latter  is  to  be  made  by  damming  a  neighboring 
brook  after  the  manner  of  the  artificial  lakes  in  the  Palisades  Park, 
thus  supplying  a  healthful  form  of  recreation  not  otherwise  to  be 
had  safely  within  a  radius  of  several  miles. 
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The  second  improvement  provides  for  two  new  entrances  to  the 
park  and  an  additional  road  within  the  park.  The  main  approach 
to  the  park  is  now  by  the  road  from  Castile.  There  is  no  entrance 
from  the  region  l}ing  east  and  south  of  the  river,  and  only  an  incon- 
venient and  roundabout  approach  from  the  west.  The  great  auto- 
mobile-using public  demands  better  facilities  for  getting  into  the 
park  and  for  bridging  the  moat  between  Livingston  and  Wyoming 
counties.  Even  with  present  obstacles,  the  park  is  a  favorite  resort 
for  tourists,  and  the  provision  of  the  new  approaches  will  not  only 
bring  the  benefit  of  the  park  within  the  reach  of  a  vastly  increased 
number  of  motorists,  but  will  also  immensely  facilitate  cross-country 
travel.    It  is  therefore  proposed  : 

(a)  To  construct  an  approach  to  the  western  end  of  the  park  by 
means  of  a  road  branching  olf  from  the  Portageville-Castile  high- 
way* at  the  top  of  the  Portageville  hill,  and  running  thence  in  a 
generally  northeasterly  direction  into  the  park,  passing  under  the 
northwesterly  end  of  the  Erie  railroad  bridge  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  thence  crossing  the  gulley  of  De-ge-wa-nus  Creek  by 
means  of  a  new  bridge  having  its  foundation  on  solid  rock. 

(b)  To  construct  an  approach  from  the  southeastward  by  means 
of  a  road  leaving  the  Portage-Nunda-Rochester  state  highwm^  at 
Portage  station  of  the  Erie  railroad,  and  running  thence  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  westward  near  the  Erie  railroad  track,  thence  passing 
northeastward  under  the  southeastern  end  of  the  Erie  railroad 
viaduct  and  continuing  northeastward  gradually  down  the  steep  right 
bank  to  the  level  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  thence  turning  north- 
westward and  crossing  the  Genesee  River  just  above  the  Middle 
Fall  by  means  of  the  proposed  bridge  mentioned  hereafter.  This 
route  connecting  the  Portage-Nunda-Rochester  highway  with  the 
Letchw^orth  Park-Castile  highway  will  be  of  immense  public  con- 
venience, quite  irrespective  of  the  park. 

(c)  To  construct  a  highway  on  the  left  bank  from  Inspiration 
Point  along  the  existing  foot-path  to  the  Lower  Fall.  The  present 
road  from  Glen  Iris  eastward  to  the  Lower  Fall  is  mostly  remote 
from  the  river  and  terminates  at  the  Lower  Fall  at  a  very  con- 
siderable elevation  above  Table  Rock.  The  new  road  will  open  up 
a  mile  of  superb  scenery  along  the  gorge  and  take  the  visitor  by  an 
easy  grade  down  to  the  picnic  ground  almost  on  the  level  of  Table 
Rock. 

The  third  important  improvement  is  the  proposed  bridge  across 
the  Genesee  River  just  above  the  ]\.Iiddle  Fall  approximately  on  the 
site  of  the  bridge  which  once  spanned  the  river  at  that  point  and 
which  was  destroyed  som.etime  during  the  Civil  W^ar.f  The  river 
here  is  shallow ;  the  bed  suitable  and  easily  built  over ;  the  terminal 

*  The  Portageville-Castile  hi.ofhway  is  to  be  improved  by  the  State. 

t  The  tow-path  of  the  old  Genesee  Valley  canal  was  formerly  used  as  a 
highway,  making  a  much  shorter  route  than  there  is  now  from  the  Middle 
Fall  to  Nunda  and  other  points  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  also  to 
Portageville. 
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on  the  left  bank  is  near  the  present  picnic  grounds ;  and  the  terminal 
on  the  bluff  of  the  right  bank  is  favorable  for  an  easy  gradient  of 
approach  from  the  connecting  road.  It  is  proposed  that  in  form  the 
bridge  shall  have  a  long  central  arch  framing  the  view  of  the  Upper 
Falls,  flanked  at  each  end  by  a  smaller  arch,  and  that  in  material  it 
shall  be  either  entirely  of  native  stone  or  of  reinforced  concrete, 
faced  with  stone,  so  as  to  blend  with  the  natural  surroundings.  At 
present  there  is  no  public  passage  across  the  Genesee  river  between 
Portageville  and  St.  Helena,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  by 
nearest  road  in  Livingston  county  and  ten  miles  by  nearest  road  in 
Wyoming  county.  The  new  bridge  will  therefore  be  of  very  great 
convenience  and  of  general  public  value  to  a  considerable  section  of 
western  New  York,  in  addition  to  forming  a  portal  to  Letchwrth 
Park. 

Charles  M.  Dow  Tablet  Dedicated 

The  two  most  notable  gatherings  at  the  park  during  the  year  were 
those  of  the  William  Pryor  Letchworth  ^Memorial  Association  on 
Friday,  May  26;  and  the  convention  of  Buffalo  School  teachers  on 
Saturday,  May  27.    About  300  persons  attended  the  latter. 

Letchworth  Memorial  Association  was  joined  by  the  Genesee 
Country  Historical  Federation  (including  16  historical  societies  and 
the  D.  A.  R.  chapters  in  Western  New  York)  in  commemorating  the 
99th  anniversary  of  Dr.  Letchworth's  birth. 

At  the  business  meeting  in  the  morning,  the  Memorial  Association 
elected  the  following  officers : 

President,  Judge  Lockwood  R.  Doty  of  Geneseo 

Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Letchworth  of  Buffalo  and  Miss  Caroline 
Bishop  of  Castile, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Mary  T.  Greene  of  Castile. 

Executive  Committee,  Chairman,  Mr.  John  B.  Crossett,  Warsaw;  A.  O. 
Bunnell,  Dansville;  Henry  R.  Rowland,  Buffalo;  Miss  Isabel  Howland, 
Auora;  Mrs.  William  A.  Brodie,  Geneseo;  Miss  Caroline  Bishop,  Castile, 

Immediately  after  dinner  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  following 
mscription  was  unveiled  in  the  Museum: 

In  Grateful  Memory 
of  the  Services  of 
CHARLES  MASON  DOW,  LL.D. 
Born  August  1,  1854,  Died  December  10,  1920. 
Chairman  of  the  Letchworth  Park  Committee  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
■  Society,  1907-1913 

Director  of  the  Park,  1913-1920 
This  Tablet  is  Erected 
1922 

The  dedicatory  address  was  made  by  Hon.  John  Lord  O 'Brian 
of  Buffalo,  and  the  tablet  was  unveiled  by  three  of  Dr.  Dow's 
grand-children. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  anniversary  exercises  were  held  on 
the  Glen  Iris  lawn  under  a  great  maple.  Hon.  Adelbert  Moot,  the 
outgoing  President,  presided.    Among  the  speakers,  besides  Mr. 
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Moot,  were  Hon.  John  Knight  of  Arcade  and  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Ogden  and  Mr.  Edward  R.  Eoreman  of  Rochester.  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  Mrs.  Waterbury  sang,  accompanied  by  Miss  Hildegard  Sher- 
lock, all  of  Geneseo,  and  ]\Irs.  ]Mary  D.  Barney  read  a  poem  entitled 
"  Largess." 

Natural  History  Notes 

After  a  hea\y  snow-storm  in  December,  1922,  the  snow  was 
cleared  away  from  various  places  where  the  pheasants  are  apt  to 
flock,  and  wheat  and  oats  were  distributed  for  them.  About  twenty- 
five  pheasants  were  counted  near  Chestnut  Lawn  and  the  labor 
center,  and  many  more  were  seen  in  the  western  part  of  the  park. 

During  the  same  month  many  gray  squirrels,  several  black  squir- 
rels and  a  number  of  grouse  were  seen  in  the  old  forests. 

With  the  increasing  forest  growth  and  with  hunting  prohibited, 
the  population  of  these  forest  creatures  is  expected  steadily  to 
increase. 

"Life  o£  Mary  Jemison  "  Out  of  Print 

The  popularity  of  "The  Life  of  Mary  Jemison,"  the  "white 
woman  of  the  Genesee,"  whose  remains  rest  beside  the  picturesque 
bronze  statue  on  the  Council  House  grounds,  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  the  last  edition,  revised  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Delamater 
Vail  and  published  by  the  Society  in  1918,  is  now  exhausted.  A 
new  edition  will  soon  be  printed. 

Meteorological  Report 

Following  is  a  record  of  the  meteorological  conditions  at  Letch- 
worth  Park  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1922,  as  observed  by 
John  R.  Lingenfelter  at  the  United  States  Meteorological  Station 
established  in  the  park  at  Lauterbrunnen,  at  an  elevation  of  1,260 
feet  above  sea  level : 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  April  May  Jun 
Mean  maximum  temperature ..  .  36.6  39.5  53.8  58.3  72.1  76.7 
Mean  minimum  temperature. ..  .      13.8      17.3     24.2     32.7     44.6  54.2 

Mean  temperature   25.2     28.4     78.0     45.5      58.3  65.4 

Maximum  temperature   50.0     60.0      70.0      79- o      84.0  80.0 

Minmum  temperature   — 15.0    — 9.0       9.0     19.0     28.0  40.0 

Precipitation,  inches   0.84     9.48      1.95      0.44     3.32  6.02 

Days  of  over  .01"  precipitation.  .4  5  7  2  5  12 

Snov/f all,  inches   11.00  12.13 

Days  clear   11  9         14         19         21  19 

Days  partly  cloudy   8  9         11  5  5  7 

Days  cloudy   12         10  6  6  4  4 


July     Aug.     Sept.      Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

Mean  maxim- um  tem.perature ..  .      82.9     78.1      75.6  63.6  49.5  35.1 

Mean  minimum  temperature. ..  .      54.3      53.3      48.9  36.8  62.7  19.  i 

Mean  tem.perature                           68.6     65.7      72.2  50.2  56.1  27.1 

Maximum  temperature                   91.0     91.0     92 .  o  84 .  o  65 .  o  62 .  o 

Minimum  temperature                     42 .  o     42 .  o     32.0  20 .  o  17.0  — i .  o 

Precipitation,  inches                       3.67     3.55     2.39  1.39  0.55  2.05 

Days  of  over  .01"  precipitation  .  .  775445 

Snow  fall,  inches                                                    .  .  .  T.  4 . 00  16.4 

Days  clear                                    22         21         23  15  8  6 

Days  partly  cloudy                          6          7          4  9  5  4 

Days  cloudy                                  3          3          3  7  17  21 
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The  total  precipitation  for  the  year  was  35.65  inches  and  the 
total  snow-fall  55.6  inches. 

January.  Weather  fine.  All  roads  open  and  free  from  snow- 
drifts. Atmosphere  clear,  cold  and  crisp.  Ice  of  fine  quaHty  18 
inches  thick  harvested  from  Silver  Lake.  Eleven  inches  of  snow- 
fall during  month. 

February.  Roads  all  blocked  with  snow  during  first  part  of  the 
month.  Wild  geese  going  north  on  the  9th.  Thunder  storm  on 
20th ;  dense  fog  on  22d ;  very  strong  winds  on  23d  doing  much 
damage  to  property. 

March.  Usual  strong  and  disagreeable  winds.  Robins  appeared 
on  5th,  and  blue-birds  and  other  birds  on  10th.  All  roads  in  very 
bad  condition. 

April.  Farmers  preparing  ground  for  early  spring  crops.  Hurri- 
cane and  blinding  snowstorm  on  20th.  Much  damage  to  young 
clover  fields  by  hard  freezing.  All  fruit  trees  and  blooming  shrub- 
bery much  damaged  by  killing  frosts  on  20th,  21st,  22d  and  28th. 
Aurora  borealis  on  night  of  21st. 

May.  Very  fair  and  pleasant ;  few  hot  days ;  nights  very  cold ; 
shifting  winds.  Killing  frost  on  11th  and  13th,  and  thunder  storm 
on  25th.  Hay  crop  and  v/inter  wheat  promising.  Great  amount  of 
potatoes  being  planted. 

June.  Thunderstorms  on  8th,  10th,  11th,  16th,  22d  and  25th. 
Storm  of  11th  accompanied  by  high  \wlnd,  doing  much  damage 
to  all  crops  and  trees  ;  many  trees  in  park  blown  down,  blocking 
almost  all  the  roads  with  uprooted  trees ;  several  large  barns  in  this 
vicinity  also  blown  down. 

July.  Very  pleasant ;  days  warm  but  nights  very  cold.  All  crops 
doing  well  except  wheat  which  is  not  very  promising. 

August.  Thunder  storms  on  6th,  7th,  18th,  24th  and  25th.  The 
latter  very  severe  and  doing  a  great  amount  of  damage ;  many  barns 
struck  by  lightning  and  burned  with  most  of  season's  crops  in  them. 

September.  Frost  on  18th  and  25th  but  doing  no  damage ; 
thunder  storms  on  6th  and  11th.  Very  good  month  for  tourists, 
many  visiting  the  park  to  see  it  in  its  beautiful  autumn  foliage. 

October.  Very  good  month.  First  freezing  weather  on  18th ; 
heavy  frosts  on  26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th. 

November.  Good  weather  until  the  25th  when  there  was  a  snow- 
fall of  three  inches.  End  of  month  very  pleasant  and  grasses  all 
looking  fresh  and  green.    Wild  geese  going  south. 

December.  Month  very  fair  and  mild  until  the  14th,  after  which 
unsettled  weather  prevailed,  accompanied  by  high  w^inds  and  snows. 
Roads  all  open  with  good  sleighing.  At  times,  water  very  scarce 
throughout  this  district;  many  springs  and  wells  going  dry,  and 
farmers  having  to  draw  water  from  neighboring  streams  to  water 
their  stock. 
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Letchworth  Legacy 

During  the  year  1922  we  expended  $1,135.08  from  the  Letchworth 
Legacy  upon  the  care  of  the  park.  This  legacy  consists  of  the 
cash  and  securities  which,  with  the  physical  property,  constituted  the 
residuary  estate  left  to  the  Society  by  the  late  William  Pryor  Letch- 
worth, donor  of  Letchworth  Park.  It  is  applicable  exclusively  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  Letchworth  Park.  As  this 
fund  belongs  to  the  Society,  its  accounting  is  given  with  that  of 
other  Society  funds  at  page  13  of  this  Report. 

Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund 

The  Helen  Hall  Vail  Fund  consists  of  the  money  given  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Delamater  Vail  (born  Helen  Hall)  for  the  publication  of 
the  twentieth  edition  of  "The  Life  of  Mary  Jemison/'  As  this 
fund  belongs  to  the  Society,  its  accounting  is  given  with  that  of 
other  Society  funds  at  page  15  of  this  Report. 

Financial  Statement  o£  State  Funds 

Following  is  a  statement  of  State  moneys  received  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  Letchworth  Park  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1922. 

CImpter  176,  Laws  of  1921,  Part  1 


Debit 

Appropriation   $14,  000  00 

Credit 

General  disbursements  before  reported   $5,  049  86 

58.  Arthur  Chasey,  threshing    48  98 

59-62.  Laborers   270  00 

63.  Gates  &  Alcox,  automobile  repair   35  03 

64.  Gates  &  Alcox,  gasoline  and  oil   14  66 

65.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  postage,  etc   2  74 

66.  E.  C.  Randall,  stable  accessories   16  30 

67.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  Nov.  service,  etc   4  29 

68.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  December  service,  etc..  2  82 

69.  Robert  A.  Scott,  veterinarian   18  75 

70.  Walter  Clopton,  labor,  January   65  00 

71.  Frank  N.  Davis,  hauling  ice   24  50 

72.  Levem  Hills,   labor   65  00 

73.  Joseph  Koehler,  hauling  ice   38  50 

74.  Clifford  Lee,  hauling  ice   31  50 

75.  Fred  Nichols,  labor   54  60 

76.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor    75  00 

77.  W.  A.  Bennett,  farrier    16  85 

78.  W.  A.  Bennett,  wagon  repair    4  50 

79.  John  C  Eddy,  coal   34  05 

80.  Hopkins  &  Son,  grinding  oats   51  85 

81.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   13  50 

82.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  January  service,  etc...  4  05 

83.  Walter  Clopton,  labor,  February   65  00 

84.  CHfford  J.  Green,  threshing,  etc   32  11 

85.  Lavem  Hills,  labor   65  00 
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86.  Floyd  A.  Lindsay,  ice    37  20 

87.  Edward  Zeliff,  labor   75  00 

88.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  repairs  at  Labor  Center   40  89 

89.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  gasoline,  hardware,  etc   19  20 

90-92.  Laborers   205  00 

93.  John  G.  Ebner,  wall-papering,  etc   122  19 

94.  Elitsac  Mfg. '  Co.,  repairs    469  99 

95.  Elbert  G.  Randall,  hardware   16  34 

96.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  February  service   5  13 

97.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  March  service   5  35 

98-100.  Laborers   203  00 

101.  A.  W.  Davis,  wall  paper....   27  11 

102.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  shingling  Chestnut  Lawn  house.  194  39 

103.  Lavern  Hills,  labor    65  00 

104.  Kellogg  Bros.,  kerosene  and  salt  •■   20  01 

105.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  paid  for  labor   214  50 

106.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  travel  expense,  etc   21  07 

107.  Loegler  &  Ladd,  farm  wagon,  etc   106  50 

108.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  hardware,  paint,  etc   70  60 

109.  E.  G.  Randall,  harness,  blankets,  etc   25  70 

110.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  April   4  13 

111.  C.  P.  Beaumont,  drill  hire   18  50 

112-114.  Laborers,  May    166  00 

115.  H.  R.  Lee,  drill  hire   18  50 

116.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  laborers   213  00 

117.  C.  W.  Marsh,  clipping  horse   2  SO 

118.  George  Streeter,  labor.  May   75  00 

119.  W.  A.  Bennett,  horse-shoeing,  etc   33  70 

120.  Cummings  Pharmacy,  drugs,  etc   14  04 

121.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  etc   147  01 

122.  Gates  &  Alcox,  auto  parts   24  30 

123.  C.  R.  Hill,  seed,  oats   26  25 

124.  Hopkins  &  Son,  milling   123  38 

125.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  laborers   282  00 

126.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  hydrant,  plumbing   Ill  95 

127.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  May   4  70 

128-131.  Laborers    223  00 

132.  W.  A.  Bennett,  blacksmithing   9  75 

133.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  Museum  repairs   55  29 

134.  Ewart  &  Lake,  oats....   21  60 

135.  Gates  &  Alcox,  tire  casings,  etc   40  20 

136.  Hopkins  &  Son,  corn  and  oats   178  00 

137.  S.  B.  Hunt,  seed  oats   15  30 

138.  J.   R.  Lingenfelter,  laborers   300  00 

139.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  gasoline,  hardware,  etc   365  73 

140.  J.  B.  Lvon  Co.,  blanks   5  28 

141.  E    G.  Randall,  batteries   18  80 

142.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  June   4  54 

Lapsed   48  94 


$10,600  00 

(Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer) 

Before  reported   $1,416  65 

J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  Supt.  Dec.  1921  to  June, 

1922,  inclusive   933  31 

A.  C-  Lingenfelter,  foreman,  _  ditto   525  00 

Caroline  Bishop,  Librarian,  ditto   525  00 

Lapsed   04   3, 400  00     14, 000  00 
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Chapter  106,  Laws  of  1922,  Part  1 
Debit 

Appropriation    $12, 340  00 

Credit 

1-4.  Laborers    $344  00 

5.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  July   6  26 

6.  S.  P.  Townsend,  lawn  mower  parts   9  10 

7.  J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  laborers   254  00 

8-12.  Laborers    467  00 

13.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  August   4  79 

14-15.  Laborers    233  00 

16.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  papering  and  painting   39  47 

17-20.  Laborers    344  00 

21.  John  E.  Eddy,  fuel   20  55 

22.  Gates  &  Alcox,  auto  repair   23  45 

23.  E.  G.  Randall,  machine  parts   23  05 

24.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  cement,  lumber,  etc   77  92 

25.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  September   4  47 

26-27.  Laborers   215  00 

28.  Elitsac  Mfg.  Co.,  screens,  paint,  carpentry   171  07 

29.  Clifford   Green,  threshing   53  20 

30-31.  Labor    150  OO 

32.  Linde  Paper  Co.,  envelopes   6  57 

33.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  plumbing,  gasoline,  etc   210  06 

34.  J.  B.  Lj'on  Co.,  transmittal  blanks  ^   5  11 

35.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  October  service   4  19 

36-38.  Labor    382  00 

39.  Lucas  &  Wheeler,  eave-troughs   52  13 

4044.  Labor    334  00 

45.  John  E.  Eddy,  coal   13  22 

46.  Rochester  Telephone  Co.,  November  service   5  97 


$3,  453  58 

{Salaries  paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer) 
J.  R.  Lingenfelter,  Supt.,  July,  Nov   $666  65 

Caroline  Bishop,  librarian,  ditto   375  00    1,041  65     $4,495  23 


Balance  with  State  Treasurer,  Dec.  31,  1922   $7,844  77 


BUDD'S  PURCHASE  IN  RYE 
Interesting  Discovery  o£  an  Ancient  Deed 

In  1922,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Purdy,  living  in  the  ancient 
dw^elling  of  the  Horton  family  on  Purdy  avenue,  close  to  the  border 
of  the  townships  of  White  Plains  and  Marmaroneck,  discovered 
hidden  under  a  rafter  of  the  roof  of  that  building  a  parchment  con- 
veyance, dated  April  4,  1745,  by  which  John  Budd,  4th,  conveyed 
to  John  Chambers  and  William  Roome  of  New  York  the  extensive 
tract  in  the  township  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  called  ''Budd's  Purchase."  Miss 
Mildred  Purdy  loaned  the  document  to  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton, 
a  Vice  President  of  this  Society,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  data  and  copy  of  the  deed. 

John  Budd,  the  first  white  owner  of  the  tract,  was  among  the 
settlers  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1639.  Some  years  later  he  moved 
to  Southold,  Long  Island.   In  1661,  he  purchased  from  the  Siwanoy 
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Indians  at  Porringo,  or  Rye,  N.  Y.,  first  a  shore  tract,  then  the 
islands  adjoining,  and  finally  the  whole  upland  territory  known 
as  Apawammis,  extending  16  miles  inland.  The  latter  purchase  was 
confirmed  by  the  Indians  in  a  second  deed  in  1666.  (N.  Y.  Col. 
Mss.  vol.  i,  p.  10.)  He  died  about  1669,  his  will  being  dated 
October  13  of  that  year.  He  had  previously  caused  some  anxiety  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Rye  by  giving  leases  upon  the  lands  in  which  he 
claimed  the  rights  of  purchase  and  which  they  considered  to  have 
been  included  in  earlier  purchases  or  to  come  within  the  patent  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  township.  After  his  death,  his  son,  John 
Budd,  2d,  was  haled  before  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  to  "  make 
appear"  his  title  to  the  ownership  which  his  father  had  acquired. 
The  inquiry  resulted  in  the  confirmation  of  his  title,  for  in  1681-82 
he  conveyed  a  part  of  the  property  to  John  Horton. 

John  Budd,  2d,  died  in  1684.  His  will  was'  proved  in  November, 
1684  (N.  Y.  Wills,  vol.  i,  p.  130).  He  left  to  his  eldest  son  John 
Budd,  3d,  who  was  then  less  than  25  years  old,  his  property  at 
Southold.  To  his  younger  son  Joseph  he  left  his  grandfather's 
Indian  purchase  at  Rye  Neck,  then  valued  at  only  134  pounds 
sterling. 

In  1685,  John  Budd,  3d,  sold  a  tract  in  Rye  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Blind  Brook  to  Joseph  Purdy,  and  other  parcels  to  Joseph 
Ogden  and  Judith  Brown.  He  also  had  property  in  Hunterdon 
county,  New  Jersey,  in  which  locality  he  had  sold  lands  near  Reading 
prior  to  1742  (See  N.  Y.  Wills,  vol.  v,  pp.  120-121).  His  death 
seems  to  have  occurred  at  an  advanced  age  in  Southold  in  1753,  as 
his  will  was  proved  January  12,  1754. 

Joseph  Budd,  the  son  of  John  Budd,  2d,  and  brother  of  John 
Budd,  3d,  settled  on  the  Rye  property  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  and  after  many  years  of  effort  succeeded  in  obtaining  in 
1720  a  Royal  patent  for  that  tract  which  embraced  1560  acres  of  his 
possessions.  The  patent  was  issued  to  him  jointly  with  John  Hoight 
and  Daniel  Purdy.  A  large  part  of  the  patented  area  was  subse- 
quently divided  up  by  small  allotments  to  various  residents  of  Rye, 
but  upon  the  death  of  Joseph  Budd  in  1722,  the  major  part  became 
the  property  of  his  son  John  Budd,  4th  (See  N.  Y.  \Vills,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  250-251,  proved  June,  1722).  The  latter,  however,  did  not 
inherit  all  of  the  property  until  he  was  thirty  years  old,  being  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  the  eldest  of  five  brothers. 

It  was  John  Budd,  4th,  who  finally  disposed  of  the  rights  involved 
in  "  Budd's  Purchase"  in  the  year  1745,  in  the  conveyance  which 
has  recently  been  discovered.  On  March  25  of  that  year  he  leased 
250  acres  to  Peter  Jay,  but  under  date  of  the  next  day  he  gave  to 
Jay  a  release  of  his  rights,  or  land  title,  covering  the  tract.  To  John 
Roome  he  gave  a  lease  covering  the  whole  patented  area  of  1560 
acres  at  some  date  in  that  year,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  release 
of  his  entire  rights  over  the  district  in  the  indenture  which  has  just 
been  discovered.  By  that  instrument,  dated  April  4,  1745,  he  con- 
veyed to  William  Roome  and  John  Chambers  of  New  York  City  12 
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messuages,  12  mills,  12  dove  houses,  12  gardens,  700  acres  of  land, 
400  acres  of  meadows,  700  acres  of  pasture,  700  acres  of  wood, 
300  acres  of  marsh,  200  acres  of  land  covered  with  water,  all  com- 
prised within  the  tract  known  as  "  Budd's  Purchase." 

The  title  to  this  great  tract  was  thus  made  to  the  two  parties 
named,  with  an  authorization  to  take  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  clear  the  title  in  favor  of  John  Chambers  by  the  method 
known  as  common  recovery  —  the  proceeding  being  construed  to 
confirm  the  ownership  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Purchase  which, 
under  leases  and  purchases,  were  already  in  possession  of  various 
families  who  were  thus  enabled  to  secure  clear  title  to  their  posses- 
sions. The  parties  named  were  Peter  Jay,  merchant,  of  New  York, 
James  Gidney,  Daniel  Purdy,  John  Carpenter,  William  Bowness, 
Joseph  Ogden,  Archibald  Tillford  and  another  whose  name  is 
illegible.  Such  part  of  the  tract  as  was  not  included  in  the  proper- 
ties described  was  confirmed  to  John  Budd. 

John  Chambers  was  an  attorney  in  good  practice  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  who  appears  as  witness  to  and  executor  of  wills  of 
various  well-to-do  persons.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Peter  Jay, 
having  married  Anne  Van  Cortlandt,  whose  sister  w^as  the  wife  of 
Jay.  He  doubtless  drew  the  deed,  and  was  a  party  thereto  in  the 
interest  of  Jay,  Purdy,  Horton,  Ogden  and  other  Rye  settlers  whose 
title  was  designed  to  be  cleared  by  the  procedure  which  it  outlines. 

William  Roome  was  a  resident  of  New  York  City  who  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Peter  Willemse  Roome  and  Hester  Van  Gelder.  He 
was  born  in  1692,  married  Sarah  Turk  in  1714,  and  died  in  the  city 
December  10,  1759.  (See  The  Descendants  of  Peter  Willemse 
Roome.") 

The  following  copy  of  the  deed  above  referred  to  was  made  by 
Mr.  Reginald  P.  Bolton: 

This  Indenture  Tripartite  made  the  fourth  day  of  Aprill  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  second  by  the  Grace  of 
God  of  Great  Brittain  France  &  Irland  King  &c'  annoc.  dom.  1745. 

Between  John  Budd  of  Rye  in  the  County  of  Westchester  of  Xh&  first  part 
John  Chambers  of  the  City  of  New  York  Esqr.  of  the  second  part  and 
William  Roome  of  the  same  City  Esqr  of  the  third  part  Witnesseth  that  the 
said  John  Budd  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings  Current 
mone}^  of  the  province  of  New  York  to-  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  William 
Roome  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged  Hath  giveni  granted  released  and  confirmed 
and  by  these  presents  Doth  give  grant  release  and  confirm  unto  the  jsa'id 
WiUiam  Roome  and  to  his  heirs  All  that  tract  or  nook  of  land  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Rye  in  the  County  of  Westchester  in  the  province  of  New  York  now 
called  Budds  purchase  Beginning  at  a  certain  gristmill  now  or  lately  called 
Joseph  Lyons  mill  standing  on  a  brook  called  blind  brook  thence  up  the 
stream  of  said  Brook  including  the  said  mill  untill  it  meets  with  a  small 
Brook  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  bound  brook  thence  in  a  north  west 
course  untill  it  meets  with  Westchester  old  road  thence  Southwesterly  along 
said  Road  as  it  runs  to  a  white  oak  tree  marked  on  two  sides  standing  on  the 
west  side  of  a  certain  brook  known  by  the  name  of  Stony  brook  which  white 
oak  tree  is  the  Southwest  Corner  of  a  certain  patient  called  Harrisons  patent 
thence  from  said  White  oak  tree  on  a  North  west  Course  to  an  ash,  tree) 
marked  on  both  sides  \sez'eral  n'ords  illegible]  close  by  the  edge  of  said  river 
as  it  runs  to  the  place  where  said  Marmaroneck  river  empty s  itself  into 
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Marmaroneck  Harbour  or  Creek  thence  Southerly  to  where  said  Mar- 
maroneck  Harbour  [illegible]  till  it  meets  with  a  certain  [illegible]  brook 
on  the  Road  whereof  the  aforesaid  Grist  Mill  of  Joseph  Lypn  is  standing 
thence  up  the  course  of  said  brook  as  it  runs  until  [illegible]  road  and 
Harrisons  paitent  westerly  by  Alarmaroneck  river  and  harbour  and  [illegible] 
Together  [illegible]  in  the  whole  mainland  and  Island  fifteen  hundred  &  Sixty 
acres  [illegible]  Day  of  the  date  of  these  presents  and  of  the  Statute  for 
transferring  [illegible]  given  granted  released  [illegible]  or  mentioned  or  in- 
tended to  be  hereby  given  granted  released  &  conveyed  [illegible]  shall  and 
may  be  perfect  Tenant  of  the  free  hold  of  the  said  lands  and  premises  until 
one  good  and  perfect  recovery  may  be  had  against  him  the  said  "William 
Roome  of  the  [illegible] 

And  it  is 

Concluded  and  agreed  by  and  betv/een  all  the  said  parties  to  these  presents 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfull  to  and  for  the  said  John  Chambers  at  any 
time  before  the  last  day  of  the  term  of  July  and  August  next  following  the 
date  of  these  presents  to  prosecute  out  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  for 
the  province  of  New  York  one  or  more  writt  or  writts  of  entry  sur  disseizin 
in  le  post  against  the  said  William  Roome  returnable  in  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  province  of  New  York  whereby  the  said  John  Chambers  shall  and  may 
demand  against  the  said  William  Roome  the  before  mentioned  tract  of  land 
and  premises  with  the  appurtenances  by  the  name  of  twelve  messuages  twelve 
mills  twelve  Dove  houses  twelve  Gardens  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  four 
hundred  acres  of  meadow  seven  hundred  acres  of  pasture  seven  hundred  acres 
of  wood  three  hundred  acres  of  marsh  two  hundred  acres  of  land  covered 
with  water  and  common  of  pasture  for  all  Cattle  with  the  appurtenances  a!t 
Budds  purchase  in  the  County  of  Westchester  or  b3^  such  other  name  or 
names  Quantity  or  Quantities  Quality  or  Qualities  number  or  contents  of 
acres  as  shall  be  thought  fitt  and  requisite  unto  which  said  writt  or  writts!  the 
said  William  Roome  shall  appear  in  proper  person  and  shall  Vouch  to  warranty 
the  said  John  Budd  who  shall  appear  gratis  upon  the  said  Voucher  and  shall 
enter  into  warranty  and  shall  Vouch  over  to  warranty  the  Common  Vouchee 
and  the  Common  Vouchee  shall  appear  and  imparl  and  afterwards  make  de- 
fault whereby  one  recovery  or  Judgment  may  be  had  and  given  ior  the  said 
John  Chambers  for  recovery  of  the  said  lands  Tenements  hereditaments  and 
premises  aforesaid  against  the  said  William  Roome  and  for  the  said  William 
Roome  to  recover  over  in  value  against  the  said  John  Budd  and  for  the  said 
John  Budd  to  recover  over  in  value  'against  the  Common  Vouchee  according  to 
the  manner  and  form  of  Common  recoverys  in  such  cases  used  and  it  is  further 
covenanted  granted  concluded  and  agreed  and  declared  by  and  between  all  and 
every  the  said  parties  to  these  preserits  and  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
parties  to  these  presents  is  that  from  and  immediately  after  the  said  Common 
recovery  shall  be  had  prosecuted  and  suffered  as  aforesaid  of  the  s'aid  premises 
the  said  recovery  shall  be  and  enure  and  shall  be  construed  and  adjudged 
esteemed  and  taken  to  be  and  enure  and  is  hereby  declared  to  have  bleeh 
intended  to  be  and  enure  that  the  said  John  Chambers  and  all  and  every  other 
person  and  persons  which  shall  be  seized  of  the  premises  or  any  part  thereof 
by  force  and  virtue  of  the  said  Common  recovery  shall  stand  and  be  seized 
thereof  and  of  every  part  and  parcell  thereof'  with  their  and  every  of  their 
appurtenances  to  the  severall  respective  and  particular  uses  following  Vizt. 
as  to  a  certain  parcell  of  land  (being  part  of  the  above  mentioned  tract  of 
land)  bounded  as  follovv^s  A^izt  Beginning  at  an  heap  of  stones  at  the  South- 
east side  of  a  small  Hammock  called  Cedar  Hammock  thence  running  north 
twenty  nine  degrees  fifteen  minutes  west  fifty  nine  chains  and  twenty  links  to 
a  rock  with  stones  laid  to  it  by  the  country  road  thenoe  by  the  country^  road 
north  sixty  four  degrees  fifteen  minutes  east  nine  chains,  thence  north  seventy 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes  east  eight  chains,  then  north  eighty  five  degrees 
east  eight  chains  then  north  seventy  degrees  east  eleven  chains  then  north 
sixty  five  degrees  thirty  minutes  east  four  chains  then  north  fifty  four  degrees 
thirty  minutes  east  two  chains  eighty  links  to  a  stone  at  the  end  of  Daniel 
Purdys  stone  fence,  then  south  thirty  three  degrees  east  to  a  birch  tree,  and 
the  same  course  continued  to  an  heap  of  stones  under  the  bank  near  the  creek 
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thirty  six  chains  aiid  to  continue  ithe  same  course  until  it  comes  to  the  channel 
of  the  back  creek  thence  southeasterly  along  the  same  untill  it  comes  to  the 
Mill  Creek  thence  southwesterly  down  said  creek  so  far  untill  it  includes  Pine 
Island  Marces  Neck  and  Hen  Island  (so-called)  thence  northwesterly  north 
and  northeasterly  round  said  Hen  Island  untill  it  comes  to  the  heap  of  stones 
at  the  southeast  side  of  Cedar  Hammock  where  it  first  began  to  the  sole  and 
only  use  of  Peter  Jay  of  the  City  of  New  York  Merchant  and  to  his  heirsi 
and  assigns  for  ever  and  to  no  other  use  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever.  And 
as  to  a  certain  other  parcell  of  land  (being  other  part  of*  the  said  tract  cUf 
land)  bounded  as  follows  Vizt  Beginning  on  the  north  side  of  Samuel  Alillers 
land  at  a  heap  of  stones  near  the  country  road  and  from  thence  running  back 
of  the  School  house  unto  another  heap  of  stones  by  the  road  or  highway  and 
from  thence  as  said  road  runs  on  the  west  side  thereof  north  eighty  four 
degrees  east  three  chains  and  fifty  links,  thence  north  seventy  eight  degrees 
easti  six  chains  thence  north  seventy  one  degrees  east  nine  chains  and  fi.fty 
links  thence  north  fifty  five  degrees  east  five  chains  unto  a  heap  of  stones  by 
Solomons  Hanse's  Land  Thence  by  said  land  now  in  the  occupation  of  Solo- 
mon Hanse  north  four  degrees  east  fifty  chains  and  thirty  links  to  a  white) 
oak  tree  by  Westchester  old  path,  thence  as  said  old  path  runs  south  forty 
degrees  west  four  chains,  thence  south  twenty  six  degrees  west  six  chains 
thence  south  thirty  one  degrees  west  five  chains,  thence  south  fifty  five  degrees 
west  six  chains  thence  south  forty  six  degrees  west  unto  a  heap  of  stones»  by 
Samuel  Miller's  line  thence  as  said  Millers  line  runs  from  said  old  Westchester 
path  unto  the  country  road  where  it  began  containing  within  the  said  Bounds 
one  hundred  and  two  acres  and  sixteen  rods  to  the  sole  and  only  use  of  James 
Gidney  of  Rye  in  the  Cotmty  of  Westchester  afore  said  and  to  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever  and  to  no  other  use  person  or  persons  whatsoever  And  as  to 
a  certain  other  piece  of  land  (being  other  part  of  the  said  tract  of  land) 
bounded  as  follows  Vizt  Beginning  at  a  certain  stump  by  Westchester  old 
path  which  is  a  Southerly  bounds  of  the  L'and  of  [illegible]  twenty  nine 
degrees  west  thirty  chains  to  a  walnut  Staddle  (Note  a  sapling,  left  in  a 
deforested  area.)  marked  on  three  sides  thence  running  north  twenty  four 
Degrees  [illegible]  westerly  corner  of  said  Tilfords  land  thence  running  south 
thirty  two  degrees  east  [illegible]  to  the  sole  and  only  use  of  Daniel  Purdy 
Drummer  of  Rye  in  the  County  of  Westchester  aforesaid.  And  as  to  a  certain 
other  piece  of  land  (being  other  part  of  the  said  tract  of  land)  bounded  as 
follows  Vizt  Beginning  at  the  north  west  corner  of  a  [illegible]  thence  con- 
tinuing the  same  line  to  the  Creek  thence  southerly  down  along  the  said  Creek 
to  the  [illegible]  meadows  belonging  to  other  people  and  marked  trees  along 
by  a  swamp  to  the  first  mentioned  stone  where  it  began  to  the  sole  and  only 
use  of  John  Carpenter  of  [illegible]  assigns  for  ever  and  to  no  other  use 
intent  or  purpose  whatsoever  And  as  to  a  certain  other  parcell  (being  other 
part  of  the  before  mentioned  tract  of  land)  bounded  as  follows  Vizt  Begin- 
ning at  the  southerly  corner  of  the  land  bought  by  William  Bowness  of  Mon- 
mouth Hart  and  running  southerly  along  the  road  leading  to  the  white  plains 
so  far  as  until  said  road  turns  easterly  towards  James  Woods  mill,  thence 
along  said  road,  to  a  stone  near  said  Woods  Mill  house  and  Dam  thence 
northerly  up  the  pond  or  stream  of  Stony  brook  to  the  land  said  Bowness 
bought  of  said  Hart  thence  westerly  along  said  Land  to  where  it  first  began' 
containing  by  survey  two  acres  to  the  sole  and  only  use  of  William  Bowness 
of  Rye  in  the  County  of  Vvestchester  aforesaid  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever  and  to  no  other  use  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever  And  as  to  a 
certain  Gussett  of  Land  (being  other  part  of  the  said  tract  of  land)  bounded 
as  follows  Vizt  Beginning  at  a  Chestnut  stump  near  the  creek  running  North 
north  west  till  it  meets  with  Joseph  Ogdens  line  containing  three  acres  and 
three  qtiarters  of  an  acre  more  or  less  to  the  sole  and  only  use  of  Joseph 
Ogden  of  Rye  in  County  of  Westchester  aforesaid  his  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever and  to  no  other  use  or  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever.  And  as  to  a  Certain 
other  parcell  of  land  (being  other  part  of  the  said  tract  of  land)  bounded  as 
follows  Vizt.  Beginning  at  a  birch  tree  running  north  easterly  along  the  Mill 
path  till  it  meets  with  Geoffry  Shrines  land  thence  southwesterly  to  a  Stake 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Back  creek  Hammock  thence  westerly  by  the  back 
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creek  Cbannell  thence  northwesterly  to  the  Birch  tree  [illegible]  to  the  sole 
and  only  use  of  Daniel  Purdy  of  Rye  in  the  Coiinty  of  Westchester  aiforesaid 
Esq.  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  and  to  no  other  use  intent  or  pur- 
pose whatsoever  And  as  to  a  certain  other  parcell  of  land  (being  other  part 
of  the  said  tract  of  land)  bounded  as  follows  Vizt.  Beginning  at  the  Mill 
Creek  running  southwesterly  by  David  Ogdens  land  southwest  side  of  Bulloks 
brook  and  so  up  to  Westchester  old  road  {illegible]  by  estimation  thirty 
acres  more  or  less  to  the  sole  and  only  uses  of  Joseph  L  {.illegible]  oi 
[illegible]  in  the  County  of  Westchester  &  to^  [illegihle]  And  as  to  a  certain 
other  parcell  or  land  (being  other  part  of  said  tract  of  land)  bounded  as 
follows  Vizt.  Beginning  at  [illegible]  including  the  Sedge  Ground  contain- 
ing by  estimation  with-in  the  above  bounds  [illegible]  and  to  his'  heirs  and 
assigns  forever  and  to  no  other  use  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever  And  as  to  a 
certain  parcell  of  Meadows  (being  other  part  of  the  said  tract  of  land) 
[illegible]  south  by  Robert  Travis's  Meadow  Easterly  by  John  Budds  and 
Monmouth  Harts  land,  westerly  by  John  Horton  and  Monmouth  Harts  land 
by  estimation  five  acres  more  or  less  tO'  the  sole  of  [illegible]  of  Rye  in  the 
county  of  Westchester  aforesaid  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  and  tO'  no 
other  use  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever  And  as  to  a  certain  other  parcell  of 
land  (being  other  part  of  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land)  bounded  as  follows 
Vizt.  Beginning  at  a  White  oak  tree  by  Westchester  path  thence  running 
south  twenty  four  degrees  west  along  said  path  or  near  the  same  ten  chains 
thence  south  thirty  two  degrees  and  an  half  west  ito  a  stump  three  chains 
thence  north  thirty  two  degrees  west  thirty  five  chains  to  a  marked  tree 
thence  South  fifty  three  degrees  and  ani  half  east  thirty  chains  and  twenty 
links  to  a  White  oak  tree  where  it  first  began  containing  within  the  ^above 
bounds  eighteen  acres  and  a  half  to  the  sole  and  only  use  of  Archibald  'iTill- 
ford  of  Rye  in  the  County  of  Westchester  aforesaid  and  to  his  heirs  amd 
assigns  forever  and  to  no  other  use  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever  And  as  to 
all  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  said  Tract  of  land  not  comprehended  in  the 
aibove  severall  particular  parcells  of  land  to  the  sole  and  only  proper  use 
and  behoof  of  the  said  John  Budd  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever 
and  to  no  other  use  intent  or  purpose  whatsioever.  In  Witness  whereof  the 
parties  to  thiis  present  Indenture  have  interchangeably  set  their  hands  and 
seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

JoiTN  Chambers      Will  Roome  John  Budd 

Endorsed  —  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

David  Abeel  Theodore  Van  Wyck 

The  seals  of  the  former  are  detached,  that  of  Budd  remains. 

On  enquiry  of  the  County  Register,  it  was  found  that  this 
important  transaction  had  never  been  recorded.  A  photostat  copy 
of  the  document  has  been  made  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
and  filed  in  its  records,  and  the  original  parchment  has  been  returned 
to  the  finder  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  ofifered  to  the  County 
Register. 

WASHINGTON'S  "UNKNOV^N  SOLDIERS"  AT 

TUCKAHOE 

Honors  to  Unidentified  Remains  of  Revolutionary  Period 

On  Washington's  Birthday,  1923,  military  and  civic  honors  were 
paid  in  Tuckahoe  to  the  memory  of  two  unidentified  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  whose  bones  were  recently  uncovered  when  excavations 
were  made  for  a  new  building  in  that  village.  The  skeletons  were 
found  near  the  site  of  the  old  Ward  house,  which,  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  was  the  home  of  Stephen  Ward,  on  the  White  Plains 
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road  at  the  junction  of  the  Tuckahoe  road.  It  is  related  that  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  when  the  house  was  occupied  by  a  small 
company  of  American  soldiers,  it  was  surrounded  one  night  by  the 
British  and  nearly  all  the  Americans  were  killed.  The  next  morning 
Washington's  men  returned  with  reinforcements  and  carried  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  comrades  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  buried 
them  there  in  a  sand  pit. 

When  other  soldiers  were  killed  in  that  vicinity  they  were  also 
buried  in  this  sand  pit.  For  a  while,  the  cemetery  was  cared  for. 
Then  it  became  neglected,  and  several  years  ago  the  last  grave 
marker  disappeared.  It  was  a  small  marble  gravestone  erected  to  a 
drummer  boy  whose  name  is  now  forgotten.  After  all  marks  of  a 
graveyard  disappeared  business  began  to  encroach  on  the  ground 
and  a  foundation  was  dug  for  a  building  in  1911.  At  that  time  the 
bodies  of  thirty-nine  soldiers  were  cast  up  out  of  a  trench.  These 
were  taken  to  the  Revolutionary  Cemetery  in  Mount  Vernon. 

In  the  summer  of  1922  digging  was  begun  for  a  building  at 
this  point  and  the  bones  of  one  complete  and  one  incomplete  skele- 
ton were  disinterred.  With  the  skeletons  were  found  a  few  trinkets, 
several  bullets  and  buttons,  and  an  ivory  disc  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  miniature  painting.  Upon  the  initiative  of  Mr. 
James  O'Shaughnessy  the  bones  were  reverently  cared  for  and 
laid  in  a  casket,  on  which  was  placed  a  silver  plate  bearing  the 
inscription, 

WASHINGTON'S  UNKNOWN 
Tuckahoe,  1776 

On  Washington's  birthday,  1923,  the  casket  was  placed  in  the  Tuck- 
ahoe village  hall,  and  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  filed 
past  it,  many  of  them  placing  floral  tributes  upon  it.  It  was  then 
deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  village  hall  until  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  its  suitable  burial.  Leading  citizens  of  Tuckahoe  are 
organizing  a  movement  for  the  purchase  of  a  memorial  park  near 
the  original  burial  place  for  the  reinterment  of  the  remains  and 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  which  shall  express  sentiments 
similar  to  those  represented  by  the  grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
of  the  World  War  in  Arlington  National  cemetery. 

PROPOSED   MEMORIAL   OF   SECRETARY  SEWARD 

In  His  Birthplace  in  Orange  County 

On  March  22,  1923,  Hon.  Charles  L.  Mead  of  Middletown, 
Orange  county,  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a  bill  (Int.  No.  1645) 
and  on  March  26  Hon.  Caleb  H.  Baumes  of  Newburgh  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  corresponding  bill  (Int.  No.  1511)  appropriating 
$20,000  for  a  monument  in  memory  of  William  H.  Seward  in  the 
village  of  Florida,  in  Orange  county,  where  he  was  born.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  monument  shall  be  erected  and  the  moneys 
disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  Monuments  Com- 
mission and  the  Seward  Memorial  Committee  of  the  Historical 
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Society  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  but  upon  condition  that  $10,000 
additional  shall  be  raised  by  private  subscription.  There  is  a  statue 
of  Mr.  Seward  in  Seward  Park,  in  the  city  of  Auburn,  near  the 
house  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  would  seem  appropriate  for  the  State 
to  assist  in  the  erection  of  a  memorial  at  his  birthplace  in  recognition 
of  the  public  services  of  her  distinguished  Governor,  later  Secretary 
of  State  in  President  Lincoln's  cabinet."^ 

STORM  KING  HIGHWAY 

Important  Section  of  Great  River  Drive  Opened 

An  important  section  of  the  great  scenic  driveway  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  river  was  opened  on  September  24,  1922,  when 
the  public  was  allowed  for  the  first  time  to  pass  over  the  newly 
constructed  Storm  King  highway.  The  highvv'-ay,  which  took  seven 
years  to  build  and  cost  the  State  altogether  $1,500,000,  is  regarded 
as  a  great  feat  of  engineering.  It  consists  of  a  stretch  of  four  and 
a  half  miles  of  roadv/ay  around  one  of  the  boldest  mountains  of 
the  Hudson  river.  The  road  is  from  24  to  32  feet  wide.  What 
made  the  task  very  difficult  was  the  cutting  of  a  bench  into  the 
side  of  the  cliffs  400  feet  above  the  Hudson  river.  In  order  to 
start  the  work  on  the  side  of  the  precipice  on  the  face  of  Storm 
King  mountain,  it  vv^as  necessary  to  lower  men  in  baskets  fastened 
to  long  ropes. 

GIFT  TO  PALISADES  INTERSTATE  PARK 

Land  Along  Storm  King  Road  Given  by  Dr.  Stillman 

At  the  banquet  of  the  second  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
held  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  Thursday  evening. 
May  25,  1922,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,  a  member  of  the  PaHsades 
Interstate  Park  Commission  and  a  Trustee  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  announced  the  gift  of  600  acres 
to  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  by  Dr.  Ernest  G.  Stillman  of 
New  York.  The  land  extends  along  the  newly  constructed  Storm 
King  Highway  for  a  distance  of  more  than  four  miles  upon  both 
sides  of  the  road  and  borders  upon  the  Hudson  River,  except  for 
the  railroad  right  along  the  shore,  the  entire  distance  from  the 
United  States  Government  reserve  at  West  Point  to  the  town  of 
Cornwall  and  includes  a  large  piece  of  wild  mountain  land.  Dr. 
Partridge  said  that  the  late  James  Stillman,  father  of  Dr.  Stillman, 
had  a  strong  desire  for  the  unspoiled  preservation  of  the  wild  and 
beautiful  land  constituting  the  Highlands  along  the  Hudson,  and 
with  this  thought  in  mind  he  acquired  as  opportunity  offered  large 
holdings  in  the  wild  Highlands.  It  is  a  portion  of  this  land  that  Dr. 
Stillman  has  given  for  public  use. 


*  These  bills  failed  to  pass. 


Plate  14     Diamond  Island,  Lake  George.  Peace   Monument     See  page  97 
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RHINEBECK  HIGHWAY  CROSSING  TABLET 

Intersection  of  Ancient  Thoroughfare  Marked 

On  Saturday,  October  28,  1922,  the  crossing  of  the  ancient 
Sepasco  Indian  trail,  later  called  the  Ulster  and  Salisbury  turnpike, 
and  the  King's  Highway,  later  called  the  Albany  Post-road,  in  the 
heart  of  the  village  of  Rhinebeck  was  marked  by  a  bronze  tablet 
dedicated  under  the  anspices  of  the  Chancellor  Livingston  chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  (See  plate  26.)  The 
inscription  on  the  tablet,  which  is  mounted  on  a  fine  glacial  boulder, 
reads  as  follows : 

This  Stone  Marks  the 
Crossing  of  the  King's  Highway 
and  the  Sepasco  Indian  Trail,  Later 
Named  the  Ulster  and  Salisbury 
Turnpike,  Over  Which  Traveled 
The  Connecticut  Pioneers  to  Their 
New  Homes  in  Western  New  York 
Erected  by 
Chancellor  Livingston  Chapter 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
1922 

The  tablet  is  in  Beekman  Square,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  Beekman  Arms,  directly  facing  the  junction  of 
the  two  ancient  highways. 

Mrs.  Theodore  de  Laport,  Regent  of  the  Qiancellor  Livingston 
chapter,  presided  at  the  dedication. 

Hon.  A.  T.  Clearwater  of  Kingston,  who  deHvered  the  dedicatory 
address,  said  that  the  boulder,  which  had  been  brought  down  by  the 
second  Labrador  ice-cap  ages  ago,  was  an  unusual  one  because  it 
had  been  so  finely  polished  by  glacial  action  as  to  suggest  the  work 
of  a  skillful  lapidary.  He  said  it  could  be  shown  to  generations 
of  school  children  as  a  proof  of  the  character  of  the  tremendous 
forces  which  formed  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  Referring  to  the 
history  of  the  two  highways  which  intersected  each  other  at  this 
point.  Judge  Clearwater  said  that  in  pioneer  days,  the  Albany  Post- 
road  furnished  the  only  means  of  communication  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  aside  from  that  of  the  waters  of  the  river  which 
were  ice  blocked  five  months  in  the  year.  Then  from  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  river  by  way  of  Salisbury,  Rhinebeck,  Kingston 
and  the  valley  of  the  Esopus,  the  enterprising  emigrants  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  found  their  way  over  what  subsequently 
became  the  Salisbury  Turnpike  to  the  west  and  far  west.  The 
Rhinebeck  and  SaHsbury  Turnpike  was  incorporated  by  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature  passed  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1802,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  turnpike  corporation  for  improving  and  making  a 
road  from  the  west  line  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut  to  the  Susquehanna  river  at  or  near  the  town  of  Jerico." 
Opposition  by  residents  of  Columbia  and  Albany  counties  to  its  con- 
struction developed,  but  the  most  prominent  men  of  Dutchess,  L'lster 
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and  Delaware  counties  combined,  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  the 
turnpike  was  built  from  the  Connecticut  line  through  Rhinebeck 
and  Kingston  to  the  Susquehanna.  The  commissioners  who  laid  out 
the  road  were  David  Van  Ness,  James  Cockburn  and  William 
Cockburn.  The  survey  w^as  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of 
the  county  of  Dutchess  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  shows  the  line  of  the 
road  from  the  one  hundred  sixty-ninth  mile-stone  on  the  road  to 
Boston,  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  to  Radcliff  Land- 
ing on  the  Hudson  River. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS'  GRAVE 
Location  Correctly  Described 

In  our  last  Annual  Report,  on  page  129,  it  is  stated  that  the  late 
John  Burroughs  was  buried  at  his  home  at  West  Park  in  Ulster 
county,  N.  Y.  This  was  an  error  due  to  indefinite  information.  A 
correspondent  writes  that  his  grave  is  on  the  Burroughs  farm  called 
Slabsides  near  Roxbury,  in  Delaware  county,  and  describes  the 
farm  and  surroundings.  He  says  that  it  is  well  worth  while  for 
anyone  when  in  that  section  to  go  there.  One  drives  up  a  narrow 
mountain-side  road  and  travels  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  through  good 
farms  until,  as  he  reaches  higher  elevations,  the  soil  becomes  poorer 
and  the  farms  less  attractive.  As  he  reaches  the  top  he  finds  one 
of  the  poorest  farms,  but  one  of  the  most  attractive  outlooks,  and  on 
it  is  the  old  farm-house  where  John  Burroughs  lived ;  and  a  little 
farther  up  on  the  mountainside  is  a  big  rock  beside  a  small  tree.  On 
this  rock  is  a  large  bronze  tablet  representing  John  Burroughs  sit- 
ting on  the  rock  v/ith  arms  stretched  up  and  holding  his  hand  over 
his  eyes  to  keep  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  blinding  his  view;  and 
beside  this  rock  is  his  grave,  surrounded  by  a  rustic  wooden  fence, 
about  two  feet  high. 

The  same  correspondent  informs  us  that  on  plate  13,  opposite 
page  152  of  our  last  Report,  the  location  of  the  John  Burroughs 
Forest  tablet  is  also  erroneously  stated  to  be  at  West  Park.  He 
says  that  it  is  situated  on  State  land  in  the  Catskill  Forest  Preserve 
at  the  head  of  a  small  valley  that  runs  into  Esopus  creek  a  short 
distance  above  Big  Indian.  This  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Ulster 
county,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  intersection  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  L'lster,  Greene  and  Delaware  counties. 

COXSACKIE  FLINT  QUARRIES 

Movement  to  Preserve  a  Mine  of  Aboriginal  Stone  Implements 

During  the  past  year  the  Am.erican  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society  has  been  endeavoring  to  evoke  private  generosity  in  aid 
of  the  preservation  of  the  extraordinary-  aboriginal  flint  quarries 
on  Flint  Mine  hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Coxsackie  sta- 
tion of  the  West  Shore  railroad.  The  property,  which  belongs  to 
the  New  York  Central  Lines,  is  bounded  by  the  F.  W.  Cole  farm 
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on  the  north  and  the  Arthur  Spore  farm  on  the  south.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  parcels,  one  comprising-  32.03  acres  and  the  other 
13.18  acres,  a  total  of  45.21  acres,  which  the  railroad  company  is 
wilHng  to  sell  for  $1500. 

Flint  Mine  hill  is  about  a  mile  long  and  a  fifth  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  in  it  are  three  large  quarries  and  about  200  pits  from  which  the 
Indians  took  material  for  the  manufacture  of  arrow-heads  and  other 
implements.  Prior  to  its  exploitation  by  the  representatives  of  the 
State  Museum  in  1920  it  had  remained  practically  untouched  since 
the  advent  of  the  white  men  and  seems  to  be  unique  of  its  kind. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  quarries  had  been  worked  for  several  cen- 
turies and  that  200  or  300  men  must  have  been  continuously 
employed  in  the  quarrying  and  shipping  of  the  implements. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  State  Museum, 
Dr.  John  M.  Clarke,  for  1920-21,  the  manufacture  of  these  imple- 
ments must  have  been  quite  systematic,  for  the  explorers  found  in 
different  places  on  the  hill  sorting  stations,  chipping  stations,  work- 
shops and  refuse  dumps.  Some  of  the  dumps  were  ten  or  more 
feet  thick  and  several  hundred  feet  long,  and  contained  the  refuse 
from  the  quarries  after  the  flint  seams  had  been  picked  out.  The 
quarry  pits  contained  heaps  of  flint  in  chunks  ready  for  taking  to 
the  testing  stations.  In  the  pits  were  hundreds  of  stone  maul- 
heads  and  hammers.  The  dumps  were  full  of  them.  ^lore  than  a 
thousand  were  picked  up  from  the  quarries  and  the  investigators 
then  ceased  to  collect  them  because  of  their  numbers.  Among  the 
interesting  forms  of  tools  from  the  site  were  the  chipped  disk- 
shaped  hammers.  These  varied  in  size  from  two  to  ten  inches  and 
all  followed  a  general  lens-shape  pattern ;  that  is,  they  were  thick  in 
the  center  and  thin  at  the  circumference.  In  the  various  stations 
were  numerous  chippings  and  partly  finished  blades.  These  were 
generally  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  excavations 
in  the  surface  refuse  demonstrated  that  they  were  scattered  through- 
out the  refuse  in  all  parts  of  the  hill.  The  largest  workshops  where 
blades  were  finished  were  on  the  flats  below  the  hill. 

The  Museum  secured  3000  flint  implements  in  all  stages  of  manu- 
facture, 500  hammers,  50  disks,  3  unique  gorgets,  a  fine  mortar  and 
a  copper  chisel,  but  did  not  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  place.  Our 
Society  earnestly  hopes  that  means  may  be  found  for  the  purchase 
and  preservation  of  this  remarkable  place. 

On  April  13,  1923,  Hon.  Arthur  F.  Bouton  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  (Int.  1795)  and  Hon.  Joseph  A.  McGinnies  introduced 
in  the  Assembly  a  corresponding  bill  (Int.  1858)  appropriating 
$3,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  embracing  the  flint  quarries  for 
a  State  reservation  to  be  known  as  Flint  Mine  Hill  State  Resen-a- 
tion,  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Museum. f 


t  The  Bouton  bill  was  passed  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Smith. 
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KATRINA  TRASK  GATEWAY 

Presented  to  the  City  of  Saratoga  Springs 

On  Wednesday,  November  15,  1922,  a  beautiful  gateway  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  George  Foster  Peabody  (Katrina  Trask) 
was  given  to  the  city  of  Saratoga  Springs  and  dedicated  with  impres- 
sive exercises.  The  memorial,  which  is  in  Congress  Park,  bears 
the  followng  inscription : 

Memorial 
to 

KATRINA  TRASK 
A  Tribute  of  Love  and  Esteem 
From  the  Men  and  Women  of  the 
Estate  of  Yaddo 
'The  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

The  gateway  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  mainly 
of  pink  granite  from  the  Adirondacks.  One  of  the  granite  stones 
was  laid  with  a  quiet  private  ceremony  by  Archbishop  Germanos  of 
the  Holy  Land"^  when  he  was  in  Saratoga  Springs  during  the 
summer  of  1922.  On  the  platform  as  one  enters  the  gateway  from 
Huestis  court  are  two  cryptozoon  stones  placed  there  by  Mr.  George 
Foster  Peabody  and  a  similar  stone  in  the  center  of  the  Balcony  was 
set  there  by  Miss  Allena  G.  Pardee.    (See  plate  5.) 

The  gateway  not  only  adds  an  ornament  to  the  city  but  it  also 
supplies  a  practical  improvement,  for  the  old  stairway  leading  to 
Broadway  was  in  need  of  repair  and  approaching  a  dangerous  con- 
dition. Not  far  distant  from  the  Katrina  Trask  Gateway  is  the 
bronze  fountain,  "The  Spirit  of  Life,"  the  work  of  Daniel  Chester 
French  erected  by  Saratogians  in  1915  in  tribute  to  the  life  of 
public  service  of  Mr.  Trask  and  to  his  work  as  first  commissioner 
of  the  State  Reservation. 

The  procession  for  the  dedication  of  the  gateway  formed  at 
Katrina  Trask  House  (which  was  given  to  the  women  of  the  city 
for  community  use  by  Mrs.  Trash's  second  husband,  Mr.  George 
Foster  Peabody)  and  moved  to  the  gateway  through  Huestis  court 
in  the  following  order : 

The  Bethesda  Choir,  Albert  Piatt,  Director;  the  Rev.  Irving  G. 
Rouillard,  rector  of  Bethesda  Episcopal  Church;  John  and  Robert 
Ritchie  of  Ritchie  Brothers,  builders  of  the  gateway;  Antonio 
Smaldone,  a  workman  for  many  years  on  the  Trask  estate  called 

Yaddo"  who  performed  some  work  on  the  gateway ;  William 
Ryall,  for  forty  years  an  employee  at  Yaddo ;  Mr.  George  Foster 
Peabody,  Miss  Allena  G.  Pardee,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  the  Rev. 
P.  A.  Alacdonald,  His  Eminence  Archbishop  Germanos  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  relatives  and  members  of  the  Yaddo  Household. 

*Archbishop  Germanos  of  Selethikas-Baalbec,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Syrian-Antiochan  churches  in  North  America,  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Trask 
for  many  years.  When  she  was  buried  among  the  pines  on  the  hill  arising 
beyond  the  end  of  the  Pine  walk  from  the  West  House  at  Yaddo)  on  January 
11,  1922,  he  blessed  her  last  resting  place  which  he  called  Tell  Almukaddas, 
which  in  the  Arabic  language  means  Holy  Hill. 
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On  arrival  at  the  gateway,  Mr.  John  R.  Ritchie  presented  to  Mr. 
Ryall  a  sterHng  silver  key  and  a  medallion,  the  former  as  a  memento 
of  the  ceremony  and  the  latter  as  a  tribute  to  his  forty  years'  serv- 
ice.   With  the  silver  key  Mr.  Ryall  formally  opened  the  gateway. 

The  Rev.  P.  A.  Macdonald,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
then  offered  prayer ;  Mr.  Peabody  presented  the  gateway ;  Mayor 
James  D.  McNulty  accepted  it ;  eighty  students  from  Skidmore 
college,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Stanley  Osborn  and  accom- 
panied on  the  piano  by  Miss  Miriam  Pitts,  sang  Tschaikowsky's 
"  God  of  Nature ;"  Dr.  Van  Dyke  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  Lady  of  Yaddo ;  the  Skidmore  chorus  sang  De  Koven's  *'  Reces- 
sional;" and  Archbishop  Germanos  pronounced  the  benediction  in 
the  Greek  and  Syrian  languages. 

The  Presentation  Address 

Mr.  Peabody,  in  presenting  the  gateway,  said : 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-Citizens: 

These  men  and  women  of  Yaddo  I  have  been  amongst  during  the  years  of 
their  true  devotion  to  the  interests  and  ideals  of  their  friends,  Spencer  and 
Katrina  Trask.  For  more  than  forty  years  William  Ryall,  who  has  just  un- 
locked the  gate,  has  been  on  the  place  with  others  of  the  number  as  long.  I 
am  glad  to  be  of  them  and  to  speak  for  them. 

The  citizens  of  Saratoga  Springs  have  kept  green  the  memory  of  Commis- 
sioner Trask  about  the  noble  memorial  enshrining  The  Spirit  of  Life,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  examples  of  modern  statuary.  The  sentiment 
found  in  his  pocket  after  his  death  —  "A  man's  Hfe  consisteth  not,  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth"  —  was  true  of  both  the  Master  and 
the  Mistress  of  Yaddo. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  beautiful  park  should  have  also  a  memorial  of  The 
Lady  of  Yaddo,  as  her  fellow-citizens  called  her  with  true  affection ;  she  so 
lived  amongst  you  that  her  personality  was  vivid  even  tO'  those  whcx  saw  her 
not,  for  she  heroically  made  Yaddo  halls  manifest  the  teaching  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord  and  Master,  who  said,  'The 
chiefest  among  you  shall  be  the  servant  of  all."  Her  interest  in  the  people 
and  future  of  this  city  was  deep  and  dynamic  in  its  influence.  Throughout 
her  days  and  years  the  radiant  power  of  an  eternal  life  shone  forth  in  very 
truth, 

'The  Garment  of  Praise  for  the  Spirit  of  Heaviness." 

Mr.  Mayor,  I  present  on  behalf  of  these  men  and  women  of  Yaddo'  this 
exhibit  of  Nature's  beautifully  enriched  granite  with  the  associations!  of  the 
Artists'  creative  assembling  of  the  Artizans'  labors  of  love,  a  memorial  which 
we  believe  will  remain  both  vivid  and  fragrant  —  a  tribute  of  love  and  esteem. 

The  Address  of  Acceptance 

In  accepting  the  gift.  Mayor  McNulty  said : 

Reverend  Clergy,  Mr.  Peabody,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Early  in  the  present  year  there  departed  from  this  community  and  from  the 
world  a  being  of  such  rare  endowments  that  her  passing  evoked  a  regret 
almost  universal. 

As  citizens  and  as  individuals  we  grieved  that  the  'Stern  summons  came, 
realizing  that  the  door  which  never  swings  outward  had  closed  on  a  wealth 
of  human  loveliness,  of  intellectual  power  and  of  spiritual  beauty  thatl  we 
should  not  find  again  in  another.  "Nature  "breaks  the  die"  in  moulding  a  trulv 
great  man  or  woman. 
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We  come  today  to  represent  Saratoga  Springs  officially,  to  accept  on  behalf 
of  the  city  a  superb  gift  —  a  gift  which  shall  supply  a  need  in  our.  parks, 
that  Avill  be  a  permanent  ornament  to  them  and  that  shall  ^serve  as  an  endur- 
ing memorial  to  one  who  was  for  many  brave  and  beautiful  years  the  Lady 
of  Yaddo. 

To  the  Hon.  George  Foster  Peabody,  to  Miss  Allena  Pardee  and  to  the 
others  who  were  privileged  in  being  associated  with  the  household  andt  the 
estate  of  Yaddo,  sharing  in  the  bestowal  of  this  gift  and  in  the  devotion  which 
inspired  it,  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks.  We  desire  to  convey  to  tliem  our 
deep  appreciation  of  this  tsetimony  of  their  affection  and  their  civic  generosity. 

Our  first  impression  on  looking  at  this  memorial  is  that  in  some  way  the 
spirit  of  her  whose  memory  it  is  to  perpetuate  has  been  identified  with  its 
selection ;  so  complete  and  so  delightful  its  appeal. 

For  its  beauty  of  design  and  skill  in  construction  this  Gothic  Gateway  shall 
be  a  joy  to  all  who  behold  and  to  all  who  use  it.  Linking  the  praised  and 
calumniated  days  of  yore  with  today,  it  suggests  in  a  convincing  way  the 
creative  Middle  Ages,  when  the  artist  and  thq  craftsman  worked  in  unison 
making  architectural  harmony  that  is  still  felt  on  beholding  the  perfect  work 
of  those  times.  May  we  not  congratulate  the  artists  who  designed  it,  and  the 
builders  who  constructed  this  gateway,  and  the  workmen  who  cooperated  with 
them,  making  it  the  complete  success  it  is.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  our 
neighboring  community.  Lake  George,  which  sometimes  divided  honors  with 
Saratoga  Springs  as  the  Trask  Llome,  has  contributed  the  pink  granite  for 
the  entire  structure  and  also,  the  handsome  granite  tablet  with  the  dedication 
inscription. 

What  poignancy  of  appeal  there  lies  in  the  simple  inscription ;  and  how  it 
sharpens  our  realization  of  the  conflict  which  this  courageous  soul  met,  and 
of  some  divine  alchemy  which  transmuted  sorrow  and  losis  and  tragic  bereave- 
ments into  blessings  for  others.  She  would  scarcely  have  been  human  did 
not  ''The  spirit  of  heaviness"  depress  her  profoundly  at  times.  Yet  only 
rarely  do  we  find  in  her  writings  a  reference  to  the  burden  of  pain  so  long 
her  shadow.  She  took  the  trials  and  her  rich  gifts  of  heart  and;  mind, 
stretched  them  across  the  loom  of  life,  weaving  therefrom  a  garment  of  ex- 
quisite and  enduring  loveliness  that  in  time  to  come  as  well  as  today  shall  be 
a  thing  of  beauty  clothing  her  name. 

Katrina  Trask  was  herself  in  the  vanguard  of  all  movements  that  promise 
betterment  for  the  world  and  the  beautifying  and  enrichment  of  human  life. 

How  fully  she  realized  what  the  world  does  not,  — ■  that  "Sentiment  is  the 
police  of  civilization"  —  and  how  bravely  she  replied  to  the  challenge  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  for  machine-like  conformity :  "I  love  romance  and  solitude." 
How  miuch  she  loved  her  fellow-beings  she  proved  an  countless  and  effective 
ways.  The  reading  of  her  last  will  and  testament  by  the  public  occasioned 
such  "commendation  that  many  thought  it  should  be  published  in  pamphlet  form 
and  sent  broadcast  to  give  new  heart  to  the  workers  and  to  arouse  conscience 
in  possessors  of  great  wealth  whoi  have  not  yet  learned  the  responsibility  of 
riches.  To  them  this  sermon  from  the  grave  exhorts  with  clarion  clearness  — 
Do  ye  likewise  if  you  love  your  country  and  the  God  v/ho  made  us  all. 

Fitting  indeed  is  it  that  she  who  gave  so  nobly  to  perpetuate  the  name  jof 
one  dearest  to  her  (and  dear  to  all  Saratogians)  should  have  her  own  memory 
recalled  by  the  act  of  those  knowing  her  best  and  best  beloved  by  her.  Fac- 
ing the  east  and  the  sunrise  these  eloquent  memorials  to  Spencer  Trask  and 
Katrina  Trask  Peabody  shall  tell  even  the  generations  to  come  that  not  by 
might  nor  by  power  but  by  the  beauty  of  the  spirit  alone  can  man  triumph. 

Let  me  in  closing  add,  what  is  doubtless  obvious  to  all  Saratogians  :  That 
Saratoga  Springs'  fame  has  been  increased  _  and  its  appeal  broadened  and 
deepened  for  all  time  by  the  influence  this  gifted  woman  radiated.  Katrina 
Trask  and  Saratoga  Springs  are  inseparable  names  in  the  minds  of  many. 

On  behalf  of  Saratoga  Springs  this  Gothic  Gateway,  this  memiorial  from 
the  Household  and  Estate  of  Yaddo  is  reverently  accepted.  In  the  name  of 
our  citizens  I  salute  with  admiration  and  gratitude  _  the  memory  of  a  great 
woman,  greatly  beloved  and  wisej  beyond  wordly  wisdom  in  the  service  she 
gave.  Here  was  the  visilon  of  humianity  seen  only  from  heights  the  brave  and 
the  emancipated  attain. 
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GRANT  COTTAGE  AT  MOUNT  McGREGOR 

Greatly  in  Need  o£  Repairs 

A  letter  recently  received  from  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Clarke,  custodian 
of  the  cottage  in  which  General  Grant  died  at  Mount  McGregor, 
N.  Y.  (see  page  70  preceding)  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  repair- 
ing the  building,  Mrs,  Clarke's  husband  was  custodian  from  1889 
until  his  death  in  1917,  and  she  has  had  charge  of  the  property 
since  then.  She  says  that  with  prices  of  materials  and  labor  as 
high  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  do  with  the  small  appropriation  at  her  disposal  what  is  needed. 
Interest  in  the  cottage  has  increased  noticeably  since  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  established  its  sanitarium  there,  and  thousands 
of  people  visit  the  house  every  year.  It  would  be  a  generous  thing 
if  the  people  of  the  great  city  in  which  General  Grant's  stately  tomb 
is  located  would  furnish  the  Mount  McGregor  Memorial  Association 
with  the  means  for  the  necessary  repairs.  The  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  association  are  given  on  page  70  preceding. 

LAKE  GEORGE  STATE  PARK 

On  March  21  and  22,  1923,  respectively,  Hon.  Ellwood  M. 
Rabenold  of  New  York  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  (Int.  No. 
1474)  and  Hon.  Chauncey  J.  Williams  of  Remsen  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  the  corresponding  bill  (Int.  No.  1646)  to  amend  the 
Conservation  Law  so  as  to  establish  Lake  George  State  Park,  The 
bill  is  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  acts  creating  the  Adirondack  Park 
and  the  Catskill  Park.  With  respect  to  the  latter  parks,  it  should 
be  explained  that  the  terms  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve "  and 
"  Adirondack  Park "  are  not  synonymous ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  terms  "  Catskill  Forest  Preserve  "  and  Catskill  Park."  The 
Adirondack  Forest  Preserve  consists  of  lands  owned  by  the  State 
within  certain  counties ;  while  the  Adirondack  Park  is  a  solid 
geographical  area  and  includes  all  land,  whether  owned  by  the  State 
or  by  private  persons,  within  a  Hne  popularly  called  the  Blue  Line. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Catskill  Forest  Preserve  and  Catskill  Park. 
The  establishment  of  the  "  park  "  by  the  defining  of  its  boundary 
line  does  not  affect  the  status  of  the  private  property  included  within 
it,  but  indicates  an  area  within  which  it  may  be  desirable  for  the 
State  to  acquire  additional  land  and  provides  a  convenient  regional 
term  for  use  on  legislation.  The  area  defined  as  Lake  George  State 
Park  may  be  informally  described  as  lying  within  the  bounds  of  a 
line  beginning  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  southwest  of  Sabbath  Day  Point,  and  running  then  due 
west  to  Northwest  Bay  brook;  thence  southerly  into  the  head  of 
Northwest  bay  and  into  the  lake  to  Dome  island,  thence  south- 
easterly passing  across  the  lake  and  just  north  of  Point  Comfort 
into  the  town  of  Fort  Ann  to  Butternut  brook,  about  a  mile  from 
Point  Comfort  bay;  thence  northeasterly  past  the  Spectacle  ponds 
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into  the  town  of  Dresden  and  onward  past  Lapland  pond  to  a 
point  where  the  Hne  would  intersect  the  northerly  line  of  the  town 
of  Bolton  if  prolonged  across  the  lake;  thence  northwesterly  to  a 
point  near  Hulett's  Landing,  thence  westerly  to  Cook  island,  and 
thence  northerly  to  the  point  of  beginning.  It  takes  in  an  area 
measuring  about  eleven  miles  from  north  to  south  and  an  average 
of  about  five  miles  wide.  It  includes  the  numerous  islands  in  and 
near  the  Narrows,  and  many  mountains.  The  latter  include  Tongue 
mountain  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  having  peaks  of  different 
elevations  running  up  to  Five  Mile  mountain,  2258  feet  high;  and 
on  the  east  side  it  includes  Buck  mountain  (2334),  Sleeping  Beauty 
(2349),  Erebus  (2533),  Black  (2665)  and  Elephant  (1954). 

The  bill  provides  that  all  lands  within  such  park  which  are  now 
owned,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  State,  shall  be 
forever  reserved  and  maintained  for  the  free  use  of  all  the  people. 
The  Conserv^ation  Commission  is  given  power  to  acquire  property 
within  the  park  by  gift,  devise,  purchase  or  condemnation.  In  mak- 
ing such  acquisitions  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  State  shall 
acquire  the  forests  and  timber  rights  thereon  and  shall  not  take  the 
land  without  them,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Parks. 

On  April  13,  1923,  Hon.  Mortimer  Y.  Ferris  of  Ticonderoga 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  (Int.  1797)  and  Hon.  Milton  N. 
Eldridge  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a  corresponding  bill  (Int. 
1855)  appropriating  $75,000  for  the  purchase  of  lands  bordering  on 
Lake  George  for  a  State  park,  to  be  managed  by  a  Commission  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  area  defined  in  the 
bill  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  excepting  about  four  miles  of  the 
southern  end  and  about  two  miles  of  the  northern  end  of  the  lake. 

On  April  17,  Hon.  Nathan  Straus,  Jr.,  of  New  York  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  (Int.  1857)  and  Hon.  Joseph  A.  McGinnies 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  a  corresponding  bill  (Int.  1881)  appro- 
priating about  $850,000  "  for  the  development,  improvement  and 
extension  of  certain  parks  within  the  State  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  therefor."  Among  other  provisions  it  appropriates  $75,000 
for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  park  contiguous  to  the  Narrows  of 
Lake  George,  the  money  thus  appropriated  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Conservation  Commissioner.* 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  BIRD  SANCTUARY 

Gift  by  Edward  Hatch,  Jr. 

The  announcement  made  in  October,  1922,  that  Mr.  Edward 
Hatch,  Jr.,  of  New  York  had  given  to  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  the  Four  Brothers  Islands  in  Lake  Champlain  for  a  bird 
sanctuary,  gave  much  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of  bird  life.  These 

*The  Rabenold-Williams  bill  and  the  Ferris-Eldridge  bill  failed  to  pass. 
The  Straus-McGinnies  bill  last  mentioned  became  chapter  693  oi  the  laws  of 
1923. 
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four  islets,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  a  fifth  of  a  mile  long, 
lie  about  two  miles  east  of  Willsboro  Point  and  a]x)ut  four  miles 
from  the  Vermont  shore.  Burlington,  Vt.,  bears  to  the  northeast- 
ward from  the  islands.  The  islands  are  a  favorite  stopping  place 
and  breeding  place  for  gulls  of  great  size  and  spread  of  wing  which 
are  described  as  migrants  from  the  Arctic  Circle.  Wherever  they 
came  from,  they  are  extremely  intelligent  and  interesting  creatures, 
and  their  protection  is  a  matter  of  public  congratulation.  Nature 
students  have  observed  how  quickly  the  birds  and  four-footed  ani- 
mals recognize  not  only  protected  areas  but  also  protected  seasons, 
and  quickly  adopt  as  their  homes  sanctuaries  where  they  know  they 
are  safe,  and  Mr.  Hatch,  in  providing  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
protection  which  he  has  personally  given  to  these  feathered  visitants 
has  assured  their  continuance.  For  this,  he  will  have  the  apprecia- 
tion of  bird-lovers  all  over  the  State. 

MOUNT  MARCY  A  MEMORIAL  OF  VICTORY 
New  York  State's  Highest  Peak  a  War  Monument 

The  purchase  of  Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  State, 
as  a  memorial  of  Victory  and  particularly  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  World  War,  was  completed  on  January 
18,  1923,  when  the  Victory  Mountain  Park  Committee  delivered  its 
check  to  the  owners,  supplementing  the  amount  paid  by  the  State 
for  a  more  extensive  tract  in  which  the  mountain  peak  is  included. 
(For  a  description  of  Mount  Marcy,  the  trails  leading  to  the  sum- 
mit, its  flora  and  the  incident  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  ascent  just 
before  he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  see  our  Twenty- 
fifth  Annual  Report,  pp.  308-318.) 

The  acquisition  of  Blount  Marc>  and  adjacent  territory  as  a 
memorial  of  Victory  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Harper 
of  New  York  City  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Association 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Adirondacks  held  on  December  19,  1918, 
about  five  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  project  having  been 
approved  by  the  Trustees  of  that  Association,  a  separate  organiza- 
tion was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Victory-  Mountain  Park 
Committee,  with  the  following  officers: 

Honorary  Chairman,  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith. 
Chairman,  John  H.  Finley,  LL.D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Vice  Chairmen,  Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Manning,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L. 
Major  General  John  F.  O'Ryan,  and  Hon.  Louis  Marshall. 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  John  G.  Agar. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Marston. 
Secretary,  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.  H.  D. 

After  Mr.  Marston's  death  in  1922  Mr.  Ottomar  H.  Van  Norden 
was  elected  his  successor.  « 

An  appeal  for  public  subscriptions  was  made,  but  in  the  months 
following  the  war  there  vv^ere  so  many  such  appeals,  organized 
"  drives  "  and  "  campaigns,"  and  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  to 
the  receipts  of  many  of  them  was  so  great,  that,  after  a  moderate 
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sum  had  been  raised,  the  effort  to  secure  funds  by  subscription  was 
suspended  until  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  Meanwhile,  the 
sentiment  which  the  committee  had  aroused  in  favor  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Mt.  Marcy  was  of  greater  value  than  the  money  given, 
and  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission and  the  owners  of  the  property  itself,  the  project  was 
consummated  by  the  use  of  both  State  and  private  funds. 

In  order  to  determine  exactly  who  owned  the  summit  of  Mount 
Marcy  and  to  settle  some  legal  questions  in  regard  to  the  title  to  it 
and  adjacent  property,  the  State  Conservation  Commission  caused 
surveys  to  be  made,  with  an  interesting  result.  Prior  to  the  surveys 
made  in  connection  with  this  purchase,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
summit  of  Mount  Marcy  was  just  within  the  northern  corner  of 
township  45  of  the  Totten  &  Crossfield  Purchase  in  the  town  of 
Keene,  Essex  county,  but  by  surveys  completed  in  1922,  it  was 
found  that  the  northeastern  boundary  line  of  township  45  lies  about 
3/8  of  a  mile  farther  southv/est  than  was  supposed,  thus  throwing 
the  summit  of  Mount  Marcy  into  township  48.  This  brought  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  State  within  the  scope  of  negotiations  which 
had  been  pending  for  some  time  for  the  purchase  of  two  tracts  in 
township  48  from  the  private  organization  known  as  the  Adirondack 
Mountain  Reserve. 

One  tract,  comprising  6,973  acres,  and  including  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Marcy,  is  the  so-called  Johns  Brook  tract.  It  lies  in  the  north- 
western part  of  township  48  of  the  Totten  &  Crossfield  Purchase, 
in  the  town  of  Keene,  and  in  general  terms  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  southerly  line  of  the  Old  Military  Tract;  on  the 
southwest  by  the  Gore  Around  Lake  Colden  and  township  45 ;  and 
on  the  southeast  by  an  irregular  line  following  the  height  of  the 
land  across  Little  Haystack,  Basin,  Saddleback,  Gothic  Armstrong, 
West  Wolf  Jaw  and  East  Wolf  Jaw  Mountains. 

The  other  parcel,  containing  3795  acres,  lies  in  the  southern  part 
of  township  48  on  the  Elk  Lake  watershed. 

The  State  negotiated  the  purchase  of  these  two  tracts  for  $550,000. 
Toward  this  sum,  the  Victory  Mountain  Park  Committee  con- 
tributed $2,636,  with  the  expressed  understanding  that  "  this  pay- 
ment is  to  be  considered  as  a  contribution  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  summit  of  Mount  Marcy  and  lands  adjacent  thereto  as  a 
memorial  of  Victory  and  particularly  of  the  part  taken  by  the  State 
of  New  York  in  the  World  War." 

In  connection  Avith  this  transaction,  a  generous  measure  of  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  Adirondack  Mountain  Reserve,  of  which 
Hon.  Robert  W.  de  Forest  of  New  York  City  is  President,  for  the 
public  spirit  with  which  it  dealt  with  the  State  in  this  matter.  The 
officers  of  that  reserve,  who  are  lovers  of  the  forests  and  were 
sympathetic  with  the  project  of  the  Victory  Mountain  Park  Com- 
mittee, refused  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to  realize  a 
greater  value  for  the  property  by  reserving  the  trees  for  sale,  but 
sold  both  tracts  at  moderate  prices  without  any  reservations  what- 
ever. 
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Mount  Marcy  therefore  now  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  stands  as  a  monument,  more  enduring  than  bronze,  of 
the  sacrifices  of  the  dead  and  living  in  the  World  War  for  the  sake 
of  human  liberties  and  civilization.  As  a  part  of  the  State  Forest 
Preserve,  it  comes  under  the  protection  of  section  7  of  article  VII 
of  the  Constitution  which  forbids  the  cutting  of  trees  on  forest 
preserve  land. 

The  Name  of  Mount  Marcy 

Although  this  loftiest  peak  of  New  York  State  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  memorial  of  \'ictory,  it  is  not  intended,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  to  change  its  name  from  Mount  Marcy  to  Victory 
Mountain.  The  original  origin  of  the  poetic  name  of  "  Tahawus," 
which  was  applied  to  the  mountain  by  early  writers  and  which  was 
long  accepted  as  an  Indian  name  meaning     He  splits  the  sky  "  or 

Cloud  Piercer  "  is  doubted  by  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Donaldson,  author 
of  the  recently  published  two  volume  History  of  the  Adirondacks." 
He  says : 

*Ta-ha-wus  means  'he  splits  the  sky,'  and  Beauchamp  derives  it  from 
Tivaweston,  'to  pierce.'  It  is  an  Indian  name  for  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Adirondacks,  in  Essex  County.  The  mountain  is  more  generally  known  as 
Mount  Marcy,  a  name  given  to  at  by  Prof.  Ebenezer  Emmons  in  honor  of 
Govern>or  Marcy,  who  inaugurated  the  first  geological  survey  of  the  State. 

"We  find  the  Indian  name  used  in  several  of  the  earlier  books  of  travel, 
and  the  writers  generally  introduce  it  with  some  unction,  as  if  here  were  a 
truly  aboriginal  find  —  a  genuine  and  impressive  legacy  from  the  red  man's 
picturesque  nomenclature.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  probably  invented  or 
first  applied  by  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  the  versatile  Indian  scholar,  w'ho  de- 
vised and  compounded  many  another  Indian  name  to  meet  the  needs  and  whims 
of  his  poetic  fancies.  No  less  an  authority  than  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  in- 
clines to  this  view  of  its  origin. 

"The  early  scientists,  morever,  reveal  no  knowledge  of  an  Indian  name 
attaching  to  the  mountain.  Professor  Emmons  clearly  assumes  to  have  given 
the  first  name  to  it,  and  Professor  Redfield,  writing  in  1837,  appears  ignorant 
of  any  existing  name,  and  uses  the  'high  Peak  to  Essex''  as  a  designation. 
Yet  both  these  men  were  piloted  to  the  summit  by  John  Cheney,  the  Indian 
guide,  who  would  certainly  have  told  them  of  any  aboriginal  name'  for  the 
mountain  ithen  current.  Furthermore,  it  is  ten  years  later  that  we  find  the 
Indian  name  first  used  in  printed  descriptions  of  the  locality." 

The  Symbolism  of  the  Mountain 

As  the  acquisition  of  Mount  Marcy  as  a  memorial  of  Victory  was 
primarily  inspired  by  sentiment,  we  venture  to  embody  in  this 
permanent  Report  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  one  of  the 
little  pamphlets  of  the  Victory  Mountain  Park  Committee.  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  civilization,  mankind  has  loved  the  mountains 
and  the  woods,  the  lakes  and  streams  and  water-falls.  In  our 
national  hymn  "America  "  we  say  "  I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills,  thy 
woods  and  templed  hills ;  .  .  .  from  every  mountainside  let 
Freedom  ring." 

Man's  love  of  trees  is  almost  as  instinctive  and  universal  as  his 
love  of  life  itself.  He  sees  in  them  the  largest  and  most  impressive 
products  of  organic  life, —  the  longest-lived  and  oldest  living  things 
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on  earth,  outlasting  man  himself,  and  connecting  the  present  genera- 
tion both  backwards  and  forwards  with  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
past  and  with  people  yet  to  be  born.  Their  beneficent  function 
in  human  economy  excites  man's  wonder  and  gratitude  to  the  Creator 
of  all  good  things.  In  their  living  beauty,  they  were  God's  first 
temples;  and  to  this  day,  thousands  upon  thousands,  in  the  love  of 
nature,  go  to  the  forests  to  "  hold  communion  with  her  visible 
forms,"  and  Hsten  to  her  as  she  speaks  a  various  language." 
Architect,  painter  and  poet  have  been  inspired  by  the  forests  to  the 
noblest  efforts  of  the  human  intellect,  and  man  in  all  stations  and 
callings  has  found  in  them  a  refuge  from  the  worriments  and  arti- 
ficialities of  life  and  a  never-failing  fountain  of  new  courage  to 
face  its  cares. 

But,  towering  above  the  surrounding  forests,  Mt.  Marcy  itself 
most  powerfully  stirs  the  feelings. 

From  the  infancy  of  the  race  to  the  present  time,  mountains  have 
made  a  peculiar  appeal  to  religious  sentiment.  The  Indians  had  a 
tradition  about  Mount  Marcy  similar  to  that  which  they  attached  to 
other  great  peaks  held  in  reverence  by  them,  that  the  Great  Spirit 
dwelt  there."^'  In  the  Bible,  innumerable  instances  of  this  associa- 
tion of  ideas  might  be  cited.  God  gave  the  Ten  Commandments 
from  a  mountain  (Ex.  xx).  The  Lord  is  greatly  to  be  praised  in 
the  mountain  of  his  holiness  over  (Ps.  Ixxii,  3),  and  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  glad  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  are  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  (Nahum,  i,  15;  Is.  Hi  7).  The  glory  of  the 
Lord  stood  upon  the  mountain  (Ezek.  xi,  23).  Isaiah  exhorted 
the  people  to  lift  up  a  banner  upon  the  high  mountain  (Is.  xiii,  2). 
It  was  on  a  great  high  mountain,  to  which  St.  John  was  carried 
in  the  spirit,  that  he  was  able  to  see  wonderful  visions  of  heaven 
and  the  ideal  city  descending  to  the  earth  from  God  (Rev.  xxi, 
10).  The  Son  of  God  himself,  in  his  agony  of  spirit  before  his 
crucifixion,  withdrew  to  a  mount  for  communion  with  his  Father 
and  there  was  strengthened  by  an  angel  from  heaven  (Luke  xxii, 
39-43).  And  from  this  same  mount,  after  his  supreme  sacrifice  on 
another  (Luke  xxiii,  33),  he  ascended  to  glory  (Acts  i,  12).  In 
all  these  things  the  mountain  connotes  the  idea  of  nearness  to 
heaven,  nearness  to  the  source  of  spiritual  strength,  consolation  for 
sacrifice,  and  peace  of  mind. 

The  taking  of  the  highest  mountain  of  New  York  State  for  a 
memorial  of  Sacrifice  and  Victory,  therefore,  makes  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  religious  sentiments.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
nobler  monument,  or  a  more  beautiful  testimony  of  thanksgiving  than 
this  —  a  monument  not  made  by  hands,!  a  mountain  sculptured 

*  This  belief  of  the  aborigines  that  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt  in  high  places 
was  wide-spread.  It  appears  in  connection  with  Mour^t  Tacoma  (or  Rainier) 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  wiith  Thunder  Mountain,  near  Zuni,  N.  M., 
to  cite  two  widely  separated  examples. 

t  And  if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of 
hewn  stone;  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted  it." 
Exodus,  XX,  25. 
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only  by  the  Creator  himself ;  a  tract  of  God's  earth  in  all  its  pristine 
beauty;  a  majestic  monolith,  begemmed  with  opalescents,  garnets, 
carnelians,  sapphires,  amethysts,  jasper,  chalcedony,  celestine  and 
calcite,  which  hght  up  the  ancient  rocks  with  their  brilliant 
irridescence.*  Mount  Marcy  is  the  place  in  all  the  State  nearest 
Heaven.  It  is  the  motto  of  the  State  Excelsior"  carried  to  the 
limit  in  Hving  granite ;  there  is  nothing  higher."  It  is  the  Acrop- 
olis t  of  the  State.  The  people  of  New  York  can  now  call  their 
own  this  highest  thing  in  their  domain,  lifting  its  head  up  to  the 
heavens  like  the  spire  of  a  great  cathedral,  a  symbol  of  all  that  is 
elevating  in  the  aspirations  of  the  human  race.  And  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  as  the  measure  of  the  patriotism  shown  by 
Americans  in  the  World  War  than  the  most  elevated  place  in  the 
State  —  the  place  where  the  earth  meets  the  sky. 

MOUNTAINS  OWNED  BY  THE  STATE 
Forty  of  the  Highest  42  Adirondack  Peaks  Acquired 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Mount  Marcy  by  the  Conservation 
Commission,  the  commission  announced  that  the  State  had  also 
completed  the  acquisition  of  lands  including  the  following  high 
peaks :  Maclntyre,  Colden,  Whiteface,  McKenzie,  Wallf ace,  Seward, 
Seymour,  Esther,  Cliff,  Tabletop,  Calamity,  Little  Haystack,  Spot- 
ted, and  parts  of  the  following  mountains :  The  Boreas  Range, 
Colvin  (Sabael),  Nipple  Top,  Haystack,  Bartlett  Ridge,  Basin, 
Saddleback,  Gothics,  Armstrong,  Wolf  Jaw,  Sawtooth,  Street  and 
Nye.  Among  the  lower  peaks  acquired  are  Pinnacle,  Shaker,  Pine 
and  parts  of  the  following:  Cat,  Arab,  Cathead  and  Woodhull 
Mountains.  The  acquisition  of  the  following  high  peaks  has  been 
approved,  and  as  soon  as  negotiations  are  completed  these  also  will 
become  State  Land:  Skylight,  Redfield,  Puffer,  Tripod,  Green, 
Mac  Naughton  and  parts  of  Allen,  McComb,  Porter,  Giant,  Big 
Slide  and  the  Sentinel  Range.  Four  of  the  peaks  acquired  are  the 
sites  of  fire  observation  stations  maintained  by  the  State. 

A  booklet  recently  published  by  the  Adirondack  Mountain  Club 
lists  forty-two  Adirondack  peaks  as  being  the  only  summits  over 
four  thousand  feet  in  elevation.  An  examination  of  that  list  shows 
that  the  State  now  owns  either  all  or  part  of  forty  of  those  forty- 
two  peaks.  Nearly  half  the  forty  peaks  are  entirely  State  land  or 
will  be  when  the  acquisition  of  lands  now  approved  for  acquisition 
is  completed.  The  only  two  peaks  not  approved  for  acquisition 
are  Dial  and  Sawtooth  Mountains  located  on  private  lands  where 
they  will  be  protected. 


*  The  Opalescent  river  which  rises  on  the  western  side  of  Mourut  Marcy  is 
sjo  called  from  its  rocks  of  opalescent  feldspar.  The  other  minerals  above 
mentioned  sparkle  and  flash  in  the  neighboring  rocks. 

t  The  word  "  acropolis  "  means  Hterally  "  topmost  city."  In  cities  of  the 
classic  world  it  was  the  place  of  the  citadel  and  temples.  It  suggests  thd 
ideas  of  safety  and  spiritual  communion. 
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MONTCALM  PARK 

Sketch  of  Its  History 

Montcalm  Park,  briefly  described  on  page  73  preceding,  is  a 
tract  of  about  two  acres  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York  in 
the  City  of  Oswego.  It  is  situated  in  a  triangle,  of  which  the  inter- 
section of  Montcalm  and  Sixth  streets  forms  the  apex  and  Schuyler 
street  forms  the  base.  For  the  following  historical  sketch  of  the 
park  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Stevens,  City  Historian 
of  Oswego. 

In  pre-Revolutionary  times  the  locality  now  known  as  Oswego 
was  a  coveted  possession  claimed  at  times  by  both  France  and 
England.  Because  of  its  harbor  and  the  river  leading  south  into  the 
interior  where  resided  the  Six  Nations  in  their  Long  House,  it 
afforded  a  highway  for  missionary  explorers  and  traders  not  equaled 
on  the  northern  frontier. 

.The  first  building  erected  here  was  a  fortified  trading  post  which 
was  soon  followed  by  Fort  Oswego  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Later,  on  the  highland  behind  this  fort,  another 
similar  one  was  built  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  the  first.  The 
French  called  it  Fort  Pepperill,  the  English  called  it  Fort  Orange, 
and  the  Americans  called  it  New  Fort  Oswego.  Fort  Ontario  was 
also  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  just  across  from  Fort 
Oswego.  In  the  year  1756  Montcalm  and  his  army  captured  and 
destroyed  all  three  forts  and  only  Fort  Ontario  was  ever  rebuilt. 

The  site  of  the  second  fort  on  the  hill  back  of  Fort  Oswego  is 
now  a  handsome  residential  section  of  the  city,  but  nothing  remains 
of  the  old  fort.  Not  many  years  ago  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
could  easily  remember  its  embankments,  its  flag  pole  and  its  old 
well.  All  these  have  disappeared  except  the  old  well  which  has 
lost  its  identity  among  the  numerous  others  found  in  that  locality. 

Three  city  streets  meeting  at  this  point  form  a  triangle  which 
was  part  of  the  original  enclosure  around  the  fort  and  upon  which 
no  buildings  have  ever  been  erected.  This  parcel  of  land  was  used 
for  various  purposes  until  it  was  finally  purchased  by  the  State 
tor  use  as  a  children's  garden  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal 
School  which  formerly  stood  less  than  a  block  away.  The  Normal 
School  outgrew  its  quarters  and  in  the  year  1913  it  was  moved  to 
another  hill  about  a  mile  to  the  west.  Because  of  the  distance, 
the  garden  could  no  longer  be  used  as  such  by  the  school  and  its 
ownership  was  sought  by  private  individuals  for  residential  purposes. 

The  Fort  Oswego  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  has  already  marked  the  site 
of  the  fort  by  a  huge  boulder  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  where  Mont- 
calm and  Sixth  streets  come  together,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
have  the  State  retain  possession  of  this  section  and  convert  it  into  a 
pubHc  park.  Through  their  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of  Hon. 
Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  Member  of  Assembly,  a  bill  was  passed  mak- 
ing the  chapter  custodian  of  this  park.    The  bill  carried  with  it 
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an  appropriation  for  care  and  maintenance.  By  the  wise  use  of 
this  money,  intelligent  thought  and  hard  work,  the  park  has  now 
become  a  beauty  spot  and  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  The 
public  acceptance  and  dedication  of  the  park  took  place  in  October, 
1913,  during  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Society  in 
Oswego.  A  fine  steel  flag-pole  stands  near  the  southern  line  and 
two  fine  cannon  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  and  numer- 
ous cannon  balls  and  chains  occupy  conspicuous  positions  within 
its  limits. 

A  small  private  park,  which  was  also  a  part  of  the  original 
enclosure  around  the  fort  and  which  occupied  a  section  between  the 
apex  and  the  base  of  the  triangle,  recently  became  the  property  of 
the  city,  and  through  the  exertions  of  the  chapter  it  was  turned  over 
to  the  State  and  placed  also  in  the  custody  of  the  chapter  as  a  part 
of  Montcalm  Park.  This  section  contains  many  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs  which  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  entire  park. 

Under  the  advice  of  State  officials,  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees 
have  been  set  out  in  the  original  holding,  a  fine  cement  walk  built 
within  the  enclosuse  and  artistic  benches  placed  here  and  there,  mak- 
ing it  inviting  for  a  stroll  or  a  place  of  rest.  The  large  gates  in  the 
high  iron  fence  which  surrounds  the  entire  park  are  always  open. 

Not  only  the  D.  A.  R.  Chapter  but  all  the  citizens  are  proud  of 
this  historic  park  and  residents  in  its  vicinity  assist  generously  in 
its  care  and  maintenance. 

SPY  ISLAND 

Origin  of  Its  Name  in  Revolutionary  History 

Spy  Island  lies  in  Lake  Ontario  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Salmon 
River  at  Mexico  Point,  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  Oswego  county. 
At  certain  stages  of  the  water  it  is  accessible  by  land.  On  it  is  a 
monument  of  lime-stone  from  Chaumont  which  was  erected  in  1871 
by  Silas  Town  Davis  with  the  help  of  Thomas  Costello.  Mr. 
Davis  was  then  in  the  stone  business  in  Chaumont.  The  monument 
consists  of  an  obelisk  about  twelve  feet  high  standing  on  a  plinth 
eighteen  inches  high  and  a  base  about  six  inches  high.  The 
obelisk  is  surmounted  by  a  rectangular  cap  with  Doric  mouldings, 
a  feature  designed  to  recall  the  partiality  of  i\Ir.  Davis  for  that 
order  of  architecture.  (See  plate  16.)  On  the  monument  is 
inscribed : 

Erected  July  4,  1871 
To  the  Memory  of 
SILAS  TOWN 
An  Officer 

Under 
Washing-ton 
Died  1806 

According  to  an  address  by  Mr.  George  Davis,  nephew  of  Silas 
Town  Davis,  deHvered  before  a  party  of  visitors  on  Spy  Island 
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on  Saturday,  June  24,  1921,  Silas  Town,  the  Revolutionary  Spy  who 
is  buried  beside  the  monument,  was  the  descendant  of  WilHam 
Town,  a  native  of  Yarmouth,  England,  who  came  to  Massachusetts 
in  1635.  Silas  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  a  date  not  known,  and 
spent  his  early  life  near  the  coast.  Owing  to  some  love  affair  he 
went  to  sea.  Earty  in  1777,  having  returned  to  land,  he  offered 
his  services  to  Washington  who  was  then  in  New  Jersey,  Wash- 
ington being  desirous  to  learn  the  plans  of  Burgoyne,  ordered  Town 
to  report  to  Gen  Schuyler  for  secret  service.  Schuyler  sent  him 
on  his  mission  northward,  and  passing  through  Fort  Stanwix,  Town 
located  Burgoyne  near  St.  Johns.  He  also  learned  that  St.  Leger 
had  left  via  Lake  Ontario  to  attack  the  Mohawk  Valley  forts.  Town 
started  for  Fort  Edward  to  report  his  discoveries ;  was  caught  in  a 
windfall  of  trees ;  became  exhausted ;  slept  in  the  wilds ;  finally  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  tangle  and  reported  to  Gen.  Schuyler.  The 
latter  ordered  Town  to  shadow  St.  Leger  and  report  to  Fort 
Schuyler.  The  spy  reached  Lake  Ontario  before  St.  Leger  arrived 
and  hid  in  the  bushes  of  the  little  island  at  Mexico  Point  to  await 
developments.  When  St.  Leger  arrii^ed,  his  Indian  allies  refused 
to  land  here,  wishing  to  go  on  to  Oswego  where  other  Indians  were 
gathering  for  a  council  with  Sir  WilHam  Johnson.  When  St.  Leger's 
party  left  for  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river.  Town  hastened  to 
Forts  Stanwix  and  Schuyler  and  gave  warning.  The  garrison  was 
reinforced,  and  Herkimer  came  to  the  rescue.  By  his  services  Town 
helped  save  the  American  cause. 

Town's  whereabouts  are  unknown  from  1777  until  1780  when  he 
came  back  to  the  village  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Landon,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
following  facts,  says  that  Town  soon  moved  from  Mexico  village 
to  the  village  formerly  called  Vera  Cruz,  now  called  Texas  in  the 
town  of  Mexico.  He  soon  became  a  favorite  among  the  settlers, 
and  the  children  of  the  pioneers  listened  to  his  stirring  tales  of  the 
war.  In  1806  he  died  in  the  house  of  Reuben  Hamilton  and  was 
buried  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Salmon  creek  on  the  little  island  long 
known  as  Grave  island,  but  later  called  Spy  island.  The  grave  was 
dug  by  Walter  Everts  and  Brainard  Selby.  The  island  at  that  time 
was  part  of  the  farm  of  Squire  Parker,  who,  in  1871,  deeded  it  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Mexico.  As  stated  in  our  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report,  the  Trustees  of  the  town  conveyed  it  to  the  State 
pursuant  to  chapter  600  of  the  laws  of  1903. 

Mrs.  George  Davis,  first  regent  of  the  Silas  Town  Chapter  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  of  Mexico,  succeeded  in  getting  an  appropriation  of 
$200  from  the  State  which  was  used  to  clear  the  trees  away  from 
the  island.  Other  appropriations,  all  small,  were  received  from 
time  to  time,  and  trees  and  flowers  were  planted  and  finally  a  sixty- 
foot  white  pine  flag-pole  was  erected,  the  flag  being  presented  by 
Mr.  Orville  E.  Hungerford  of  Watertown. 
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OSWEGO  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  PILGRIMAGE 
An  Example  o£  the  Educational  Value  of  the  Automobile 

An  excellent  example  of  a  pilgrimage  having  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  historic  landmarks  of 
a  region  and  thereby  stimulating  interest  in  local  history,  was  the 
automobile  trip  to  places  in  Oswego  county  on  Saturday,  June 
24,  1922,  arranged  by  Miss  Harriet  E.  Stevens,  City  Historian  of 
Oswego,  and  Prof.  James  G.  Riggs,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  in  that  city.  The  development  of  motor  car  travel  during 
the  past  twenty  years  has  not  only  been  a  great  stimulant  to  out- 
door recreation  but  has  also  greatly  facilitated  the  visiting  of  places 
of  historic  interest,  and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society  very  heartily  recommends  this  form  of  patriotic  educa- 
tion to  all  historical  organizations.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
many  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  and  women  living  near  celebrated 
places  have  never  visited  them.  There  are  cultured  people  living  in 
New  York  City  who  never  visited  historic  buildings  like  Fraunces' 
Tavern,  St.  Paul's  chapel,  or  Washington's  Headquarters,  or  who 
have  never  known  where  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Harlem  Heights 
or  Fort  Washington  were  fought,  until  personally  conducted " 
there  by  the  representative  of  this  Society.  A  personal  visit  to 
such  places,  wherever  they  may  be,  in  city  or  country,  brings  the 
historical  traditions  of  the  nation  vividly  to  mind  and  increases  appre- 
ciation of  them.  It  is  a  form  of  object  teaching  to  which  the  auto- 
mobile lends  a  very  valuable  aid. 

The  Oswego  county  pilgrimage  was  favored  with  a  beautiful 
summer  day.  The  party  traveled  in  a  dozen  automobiles  generously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  pilgrims  by  the  owners.  Each  of  the 
groups  composing  the  party  carried  its  own  luncheon.  The 
rendezvous  was  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Pontiac  and  the  starting  hour 
about  9.30  a.  m. 

Leaving  Oswego,  the  pilgrims  traveled  southward  or  southeast- 
ward along  the  Oswego  river  to  Battle  Island  Park  (see  pages  73, 
101)  where  the  local  history  was  explained  by  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Emerick,  who  gave  the  park  of  227  acres  to  the  State.  Thence  they 
continued  along  the  river  to  the  city  of  Fulton,  where  a  halt  was 
made  at  the  monument  to  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  the  cemetery; 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Great  Bear  Farm  of  621  acres,  where 
they  saw  a  model  example  of  fruit  farming  and  the  source  of  the 
drinking  water  which  bears  the  farm's  name.  The  route  then  lay 
along  the  river  to  Three  Rivers  Point,  where  the  Oswego  river  is 
joined  by  the  Oneida  river,  and  where  the  road  turned  eastward 
through  Euclid,  Clay  and  Cicero,  and  northward  to  Fort  Brewerton. 
(See  pages  71,  100.)  At  the  latter  place,  on  the  Oneida  river 
within  sight  of  Oneida  lake,  the  pilgrims  traced  the  moat  and  earth- 
works of  the  old  Colonial  fortification,  listened  to  a  review  of  its 
history  by  one  of  the  party,  and  sat  on  the  sloping  ramparts 
while  they  ate  luncheon. 
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After  refreshments,  the  trip  was  resumed,  the  route  leading 
northward  to  Central  Square;  eastward  to  Constantia  and  Bern- 
hard's  bay  on  the  north  shore  of  Oneida  lake;  northward  through 
Constantia  Center,  Panther  Lake  and  Carterville  to  Jefferson;  west- 
ward through  Amboy  Center  to  Colosse;  and  then  generally  north- 
westward to  Lake  Ontario  at  Mexico  Point.  Here  the  pilgrims 
visited  Spy  Island  (see  pages  71,  135)  and  Hstened  to  the  reading 
of  an  interesting  paper  about  the  Revolutionary  spy  Silas  Town  by 
Mr.  George  Davis.  In  the  late  afternoon,  the  travelers  resumed 
their  journey  westward  and  southwestward  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  to  Oswego,  and  reached  the  starting  place  after  having 
traveled  about  ninetv  or  one  hundred  miles  and  having  had  a  very 
instructive  day. 

THE  HERKIMER  HOUSE 
Bill  to  Change  Jurisdiction 

On  February  7,  1923,  Hon.  Peter  J.  Hamill  of  New  York  City 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  a  bill  (introductory  No.  688)  to  trans- 
fer the  jurisdiction  of  the  Herkimer  Home  (see  page  72)  "to  the 
Steuben  Society  of  America  and  such  committee  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  as  such  latter  organization  may 
designate."  On  April  6,  Senator  Rabenold  introduced  a  similar  bill 
(Int.  1735).*  The  bill  is  similar  to  that  which  was  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Hamill  and  Senator  Bernard  J.  Downing  in  March, 
1922,  and  which  failed  to  pass.  It  v/ill  be  recalled  that  in  1913, 
this  historic  property  v/as  originally  placed  in  the  joint  custody 
of  the  German-American  AlHance  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  but  that  in  1918,  on  account  of  feelings  engendered 
during  the  World  War,  it  was  transferred  to  a  commission  of  ten 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  (See  our  23d  Annual  Report 
and  references  there  cited,  also  our  27th  Annual  Report.) 

The  Steuben  Society  of  America  was  founded  in  May,  1919, 
primarily  for  educational  purposes,  according  to  a  letter  dated 
March  19,  1923  received  from  Mr.  Hermann  Koch,  Secretary.  Its 
headquarters  are  at  No.  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  The 
names  of  the  other  officers  are  not  given  by  Mr.  Koch,  but  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  March  2,  1923,  says  that  the  President  is  Mr. 
John  Grossgebauer  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  According  to  a  leaflet 
enclosed  by  Mr.  Koch,  the  society  is  national  in  its  scope  and  con- 
sists of  units  in  cities  all  over  the  country.    The  leaflet  says : 

"The  mem'bers  of  the  society  are  American  citizens  of  Germanic  origin 
who  wish  to  assist  in  the  civic  betterment  of  the  United  States  by  doing- 
their  share  and  taking  their  proper  part  as  loyal  citizens  in  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  country.  The  name  Steuhen  was  chosen  as  the  name  of  the 
society  because,  as  an  American  of  German  descent,  Baron  von  Steuben 
exemplified  the  highest  type  of  citizenship.  The  Steuben  Society  recognizes 
that  Americans  of  Germanic  origin  have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
formation  of  this  great  nation  and  it  desires  to  continue  the  work  .  . 
The  society  believes  that  our  government  should  not  be  susceptible  to  im- 
proper alien  influence.  It  furthermore  is  our  duty  to  denounce  any  attempt 
to  discredit,  malign  or  abuse  any  loyal  element  of  the  American  people 


*  Both  bills  failed  to  pass. 
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.  .  .  The  Steuben  Socielty  is  not  a  political  party  and  seeks  no  political 
favor,  but  stands  first  and  last  for  one  hundred  percent  Americanism  im  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word." 

A  few  months  ago  a  meeting  was  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  under  its  auspices,  to  protest  against  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ruhr  l^y  the  French.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  March 
2,  1923,  contains  a  news  article  about  the  society.  There  appears 
to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  no  ade- 
quate reason  for  changing  the  custodianship  of  the  Herkimer  Home. 
The  President  of  the  Commission,  Col.  Frank  West,  was  born  in 
Mohawk,  Herkimer  county ;  was  appointed  from  there  as  a  Cadet 
at  West  Point;  graduated  with  honor;  faithfully  served  his  coun- 
try; wears  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor;  was  honorably 
retired  by  reason  of  age,  and  returned  to  his  old  Herkimer  county 
home.  His  heart  is  devoted  to  the  keeping  up  of  Herkimer  Htome, 
and  he  spends  many  days  of  his  time  in  voluntary  work  there. 
One  of  our  Trustees  who  Hves  nearby  and  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Commissioners,  says  that  all  of  them  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  everybody  familiar  with  their  work  is  fully  satisfied. 

PROTECTING  CASCADILLA  RAVINE 
Gift  of  Picturesque  Property  to  Cornell  University 

In  previous  Annual  Reports  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  record- 
ing several  valuable  gifts  by  Hon.  Robert  H.  Treman  of  Ithaca, 
a  Trustee  of  this  Society,  and  Mrs.  Treman,  for  the  preservation 
of  beautiful  scenery,  one  of  the  most  notable  being  the  gift  of 
Enfield  Falls  reservation  listed  on  page  75  preceding.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1922,  still  another  generous  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treman  was 
disclosed  when  it  became  known  that  they  had  purchased  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lockerby  the  two  houses  on  Linn  street  next 
south  of  Cascadilla  creek  and  standing  at  the  head  of  Mill  street, 
Ithaca,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  to  a  fine  view 
of  the  Cascadilla  ravine  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Cornell  University  campus.  The  story  of  the  gift  may  be  para- 
phrased from  an  interview  with  Mr.  Treman  published  in  the 
Ithaca  Journal-News  of  November  11,  1922. 

In  1908  the  Cascadilla  Company,  composed  of  Messrs  Mynderse 
Van  Cleef,  Charles  E.  Treman,  Sherman  Peer,  Joseph  Campbell, 
Warren  M.  Manning  of  Boston  and  Robert  H.  Treman,  was  organ- 
ized to  take  over  the  Campbell  mill  property  and  real  estate  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Cascadilla  ravine,  west  of  the  Town  and  Gown 
Club.  The  company  then  developed  this  property  by  the  removal 
of  the  old  Howard  Williams  mill  building,  the  erection  of  a  number 
of  houses  on  the  land,  and  doing  certain  landscape  work,  making 
what  is  now  known  as  Cascadilla  Park. 

At  that  time  Cornell  University  owned  most  of  the  water  rights 
in  the  ravine  above  the  Stewart  avenue  bridge,  while  the  lower  part, 
consisting  of  Cascadilla  pond,  the  lower  falls  and  the  creek  bed  down 
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to  Linn  street  bridge,  was  owned  by  the  Cascadilla  Company.  After 
disposing  of  the  houses  and  lots  in  Cascadilla  Park  the  Cascadilla 
Company  stockholders,  believing  that  Cornell  University  should  have 
control  of  the  waterpowers  and  rights  in  the  Cascadilla  stream,  voted 
unanimously  to  deed  to  Cornell  University,  as  a  gift,  its  ownership 
of  the  Cascadilla  mill  waterpower  and  all  rights  in  the  Cascadilla 
ravine,  thus  giving  Cornell  University  practical  control  in  the  city 
of  the  stream  down  to  the  Linn  street  bridge,  subject  to  some  minor 
rights  of  a  few  property  owners  on  the  south  side. 

In  1914,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treman  purchased  what  was  known  as  the 
Burritt  house  and  lot,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  Mill  street  on  Linn 
street,  next  to  the  Lockerby  property.  The  Burritt  house  and  the 
Lockerby  houses  practically  obstructed  the  view  of  the  beautiful 
fall  and  lower  end  of  Cascadilla  ravine,  and  they  decided  to  remove 
the  Burritt  house  from  the  lot  so  as  to  give  the  public  a  good  view 
of  the  fall.  They  wished  that  the  Lockerby  houses  might  also  be 
removed  because  they  served  as  an  obstruction  to  part  of  the  view 
of  the  glen.  Recently  Mr.  Treman  learned  that  some  persons  had 
approached  Dr.  W.  H.  Lockerby  with  a  view  to  purchasing  the  two 
houses  and  lots  and,  after  removing  both,  to  place  a  gasoline  station 
there.  To  avert  this,  negotiations  were  begun  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lockerby  who  evidenced  their  interest  and  cooperation  in  an  effort 
to  bring  this  property  into,  and  part  of  the  future  development  of 
Cascadilla  ravine  by  making  a  considerable  concession  in  price  from 
what  they  were  disposed  to  demand  if  it  were  to  be  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  property  was  therefore  acquired  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Treman  and  was  conveyed  by  them  to  Cornell  University  in 
November,  1922.  The  deeds  convey  to  the  university  all  the  property 
between  the  Frank  G.  Wilson  property  on  the  south  to  Cascadilla 
creek  on  the  north  and  east,  subject  to  some  short  leases  of  apart- 
ments in  the  Lockerby  houses. 

In  conveying  the  property  to  the  university  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treman 
did  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  two  houses  would  be  removed 
and  thus  the  lower  part  of  the  Cascadilla  ravine  will  be  opened  up 

to  the  view  of  the  public  when  passing  through  University  avenue. 

(See  plates  17  and  18.) 

CUBA  RESERVATION 

Bill  to  Make  it  a  Camping  Ground 

On  January  17,  1923,  Hon.  Ellwood  M.  Rabenold  of  New  York 
City  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  (introductory  No.  143)  and  on 
January  22  Hon.  Chauncey  J.  Wilhams  of  Remsen  introduced  in 
the  Assem.bly  a  corresponding  bill  (introductory  No.  302)  to  amend 
the  Public  Lands  Law  in  relation  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  Quba  Reservation  in  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  counties.  (See 
page  73.)  The  bill  declares  that  the  reservation  "  shall  be  preserved 
and  maintained  for  reservoir  and  camping  purposes,"  and  commits 
its  care  to  a  commission  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Commis- 
sion is  given  power  to  sell  or  exchange  lands  which  are  not  desirable 
for  camping  purposes  for  other  lands  which  may  be  needed  to  con- 
solidate holdings  and  to  facilitate  the  better  administration  of  the 
reservation;  to  lease  lands  for  terms  of  not  to  exceed  five  years;  to 
permit  the  erection  of  structures  by  lessees  which  the  lessees  may 
remove  during  the  term  of  their  leases;  to  acquire  property  in  fee 
by  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest,  or  in  trust;  to  apply  to  the  uses  of 
the  park  the  moneys  received  from  rents,  profits,  etc.* 

ALLEGANY  STATE  PARK 

Bill  to  Increase  Number  of  Commissioners,  etc. 

On  January  29,  1923,  Hon.  D.  H.  Ames  of  Franklinville  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  bill  (introductory  No.  351),  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Hon.  Joseph  A.  McGinnies  of  Ripley  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  a  corresponding  bill  (introductory  No.  520)  to  amend 
chapter  468  of  the  laws  of  1921  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of 
Commissioners  of  Allegany  State  Park  (see  pages  75,  80)  from 
five  to  seven,  and  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  to  use  for  park 
purposes  all  moneys  or  property  received  for  the  use  of  camps,  con- 
cessions and  park  facilities. f 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

Apex  of  Horseshoe  Fall  Receding  Eight  Feet  a  Year 

During  the  past  year  our  attention  has  again  been  called  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  apex  of  the  Horseshoe  fall  at  Niagara  is  receding 
and  the  proposal  made  five  or  more  years  ago  to  erect  a  submerged 
concrete  dam  above  this  point  in  the  river  to  prevent  the  so-called 
"  suicide  "  of  the  fall.  According  to  Mr.  John  Lyell  Harper,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  and 
of  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Co.,  the  apex  of  the  Horseshoe 
fall  is  receding  "  at  the  rate  of  approximately  eight  feet  per  year, 
while  on  the  sides  and  heels  almost  no  recession  is  noted."  This 
excessive  recession  at  the  re-entrant  angle  of  the  fall  is  due  to  the 
conformation  of  the  river  bed  which  tends  to  concentrate  the  water 
at  that  point.  One  result  of  this  dipping  of  the  river  bottom  toward 
this  point  and  the  pouring  of  the  greater  volume  of  the  fall  into  the 
narrow  notch  in  the  rock-ledge  is  to  diminish  the  scenic  effect  of  the 
fall,  by  thinning  out  the  volume  over  the  greater  area  of  the  crest. 
It  is  noted  that  while  the  American  fall  carries  only  a  little  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  river,  "  it  forms  at  least  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  scenic  spectacle  "  because  of  its  comparatively  straight 
crest. 

Mr.  Harper  says  that  it  is  a  practicable  engineering  feat  to  con- 
struct in  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the  Horseshoe  fall  "  invisible  cur- 
rent deflectors  which  would  make  impossible  the  gathering  of  the 

*  The  bill  failed  to  pass. 

t  The  McGinnies  bill  became  chapter  25  of  the  laws  of  1923. 
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whole  river  into  a  deep  gorge,  and  would  deflect  its  waters  over  the 
sides  and  heels  of  a  reestablished  horseshoe,  not  only  improving  the 
present  spectacle,  but  causing  the  whole  contour  of  the  fall  to  wear 
uniformly,  so  that  coming  generations  in  viewing  its  beauty  may  also 
have  before  their  eyes  the  emblem  of  good  luck." 

Mr.  Harper's  statement  of  physical  facts  appears  to  be  correct.  A 
report  on  this  subject  presented  to  our  Board  of  Trustees  on  January 
8,  1923,  indicates  that  a  submerged  dam  above  the  apex,  built  in 
accordance  v/ith  proper  designs  and  under  proper  supervision  by  a 
competent  engineer,  would  prevent  the  abnormal  rate  of  recession  and 
instead  v/ould  cause  a  recession  of  not  over  one-eighth  or  one-quarter 
as  much  as  at  present;  and  our  Board  voted  to  approve  of  proper 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  falls.  This 
approval  was  based  solety  on  the  consideration  of  distributing  the 
water  more  generally  over  the  crest  of  the  fall  and  retarding  the 
erosion  at  the  apex,  and  did  not  contemplate  permitting  more  water 
to  be  diverted  from  the  river. 

HISTORIC  MONUMENT  COMMISSION  PROPOSED 

Bill  to  Provide  State  Aid  in  Erecting  Local  Monuments 

On  February  27,  1923,  Hon.  Burton  D.  Esmond  of  Ballston 
Springs  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a  bill  (introductory  No.  1102) 
entitled  "An  act  creating  the  New  York  Historic  Monument  Com- 
mission, for  the  placing  of  historic  monuments  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  defining  its  powers  and  duties,  and  making  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  the  portion  of  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  State." 
It  provides  that  the  State  Historian,  the  State  Architect,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Historian  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  and 
the  State  Comptroller,  shall  be  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
New  York  Historic  Monument  Commission  of  which  the  State  His- 
torian shall  be  Chairman.  The  commissioners  are  to  serve  without 
compensation  but  may  be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses  and  may 
employ  assistants.  The  governing  body  of  any  county,  city,  town 
or  village  or  any  patriotic  society  may  apply  to  the  commission  for 
the  placing  of  monuments  at  historic  places  in  the  State  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  State  and  the  applicants.  The  latter  must  submit 
plans  and  designs  for  the  proposed  monuments  and  if  the  Commis- 
sion approves  them  and  deems  the  monuments  of  sufficient  historical 
importance,  it  may  make  an  order  for  their  erection,  one-half  of  the 
expense  to  be  paid  by  the  State  and  one-half  by  the  petitioners. 
But  no  such  authorization  is  to  be  issued  in  any  case  until  one-half 
of  the  estimated  expense  has  been  deposited  by  the  petitioner  to  the 
credit  of  the  commission.  The  share  of  the  State  in  any  one  monu- 
ment is  not  to  exceed  $1,000  and  the  maximum  share  of  the  State 
in  all  monuments  erected  in  any  one  year  is  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 
The  bill  provides  for  public  hearings  on  applications  and  contains 
other  interesting  provisions.  It  also  appropriates  $25,000  for  the 
purposes  stated.* 


*  Assembly  bill  1102  failed  to  pass. 
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NEW  YORK  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

Monuments  in  France,  Belgium  and  Albany  Proposed 

On  February  15,  1923,  Hon.  Louis  A.  Cuvillier  of  New  York  City 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  a  bill  (introductory  No.  888)  entitled 
"An  act  creating  a  commission  to  erect  monuments  in  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Albany  in  memory  of  veterans  of  the  World  War  enlisted 
from  New  York  State  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country,  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor."  The  proposed  commission  is  to 
consist  of  the  Adjutant  General,  the  State  Comptroller,  the  New 
York  State  Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  and  the  State 
Architect,  who  are  to  serve  without  pay,  but  who  are  to  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  of  their  traveling  expenses.  Their  duties  will  be 
to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  one  monument  in  France,  to  cost 
$50,000,  one  in  Belgium,  to  cost  $50,000,  and  one  in  Capitol  park  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  to  cost  $100,000.  The  bill  appropriates  $200,000 
for  the  monuments  and  $15,000  for  expenses.f 

NEW  YORK  IN  THE  SPANISH  WAR 

Monument  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  Proposed 

On  March  5,  1923,  Assemblyman  Cuvillier  introduced  a  bill  (intro- 
ductory No.  1216)  creating  Capt.  Walter  Joyce,  Col.  J.  Hollis  Walls, 
Maj.  Frederick  C.  Keuhnle,  Lieut.  Col.  William  H.  Linsoln,  Lieut. 
George  B.  Youngs,  and  five  others  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man when  elected,  a  commission  to  erect  on  the  battlefield  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  71st  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  The  monu- 
ment is  to  bear  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  State  of  New  York  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  a  statement  of  the  battles  in  which  the  regiment 
was  engaged,  and  the  losses  sustained  in  battle,  including  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.   The  bill  appropriates  $10.000.i 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  War 

On  the  same  day  Assemblyman  Cuvillier  also  introduced  a  bill 
(introductory  No.  1218)  appointing  the  New  York  State  Commander 
of  Spanish- American  War  Veterans,  and  twelve  other  veterans  to  be 
named  by  him,  and  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  New  York 
ex-officio,  a  commission  to  arrange  for  patriotic  ceremonies  in  the 
State  during  the  year  1923  in  commemoration  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war.    The  bill  appropriates  $1 5,000. § 


fAssembly  bill  888  failed  to  pass. 

^Assembly  bill  1216  was  passed  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 
§Assembly  bill  1218  failed  to  pass. 
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"HALF  MOON"  CREST  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 
An  Historical  Device  Adopted 

About  the  middle  of  November,  1922,  announcement  was  made 
that  the  War  Department  had  approved  the  design  of  the  "  Half 
Moon,"  Henry  Hudson's  famous  ship,  as  the  crest  for  the  colors 
of  the  National  Guard  organizations  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  announcement  says  that  the  authority  was  contained  in  a  com- 
munication to  Adjutant  General  J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  and  continues: 
"  The  adoption  of  the  '  Half  Moon  '  places  New  York  in  the  ranks 
of  those  states  which  have  a  distinctive  coat-of-arms.  The  addition 
gives  the  right  to  each  National  Guard  organization  to  possess  a 
Federal,  State  and  Organization  standard,  an  actuality  which  meets 
v/ith  the  heart-felt  approval  of  officers  and  enlisted  men.  It  was 
first  suggested  that  a  beaver  be  placed  upon  the  State  military 
escutcheon ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  General  Kincaid,  the  *  Half  Moon,' 
with  her  world  of  tradition  and  romance,  furnishes  a  more  inspiring 
symbol,  in  that  it  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  most  picturesque  inci- 
dents in  the  Nation's  history." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  1909, 
the  replica  of  Hudson's  ship  the  Half  Moon,  which  was  presented 
by  the  Netherlands  government,  was  transferred  to  the  Palisades 
Inter-state  Park  Commission,  and  is  now  anchored  within  the 
mouth  of  Poplopen  creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  Bear  Mountain  Inn.  On  March  26, 
1923,  Hon.  WilHam  T.  Byrne  of  Albany  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  bill  (Int.  1543)  appropriating  $2,000  for  the  repair  of  the  vessel 
and  for  its  removal  "to  the  park  overlooking  the  Hudson  river  'at 
the  City  of  Cohoes."  The  bill  provides  that  the  removal  shall  be 
done  by  the  Nev/  York  Monuments  Commission  and  that  thereafter 
it  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the  City  of  Cohoes.* 

NEW  NETHERLAND  TERCENTENARY 

Hugenot- Walloon  Settlement  to  be  Commemorated 

The  approach  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  New  Netherlands,  now  the  State  of  New  York, 
has  directed  attention  to  the  subject  of  an  appropriate  commemora- 
tion of  the  tercentenary.  The  corresponding  anniversaries  of  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  the  exploration  of  the  Hudson  river  by 
Henry  Hudson,  the  beginning  of  regularly  chartered  commerce  in 
the  Hudson  river,  and  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  were  duly  com- 
m.emorated  in  1907,  1909,  1914  and  1920  respectively.  The  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration  in  1909  and  the  New  York  Commercial  Tercen- 
tenary celebration  in  1914  commemorated  what  may  be  called  prefa- 
tory events  in  the  history  of  New  York  State  and  City,  and  it  seems 
appropriate  that  now  the  great  event  itself,  the  permanent  settlement 
of  New  Netherland,  should  be  appropriately  celebrated. 


*This  bill  failed  to  pass. 
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During-  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
the  proper  date  for  such  observances.  In  our  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report,  in  Appendix  D,  entitled  "  The  New  York  Commercial  Ter- 
centenary," we  discussed  this  question,  analyzed  certain  conflicting 
statements,  and  gave  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  at 
that  time  that  New  Netherland  was  permanently  settled  at  Fort 
Orange  (Albany)  in  1624  and  not  earlier,  and  that  New  Amsterdam 
was  permanently  settled  in  1626  and  not  earlier.  We  have  seen  no 
authoritative  publication  since  then  to  change  these  conclusions.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  March  28,  1923,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  upon  invitation  of  Robert  McNutt 
McElroy,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  American  History  at  Prince- 
ton University,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  date  of  the  settlement 
of  Manhattan  Island.  Mr.  Delancey  Nicoll  presided,  and  papers 
were  read  by  Rev.  William  Elliott  Grif¥is,  D.  D. ;  Hon.  James  Sulli- 
van, State  Historian ;  and  Hon  Victor  H.  Paltsits,  former  State 
Historian,  now  Chief  of  the  Division  of  American  History  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  The  prevailing  opinion  appeared  to  be 
that  1624  was  the  authentic  date  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  New 
Netherland  and  1626  the  authentic  date  of  the  permanent  settlement 
of  Manhattan  Island.  (See  article  entitled  1626  is  Favorite  for 
Manhattan's  Settlement  Date  "  in  the  New  York  World  of  April  1 
and  article  entitled  "  New  York's  Birthday  Hard  Problem  to  De- 
cide "  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  8,  1923.) 

The  most  active  movement  now  afoot  for  the  celebration  of  the 
settlement  of  New  Netherland  has  been  organized  by  the  National 
Huguenot- Walloon  Tercentenary  Commission  instituted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  The  officers  of  the 
commission  are  as  follows  : 

Honorary  Chairmen,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic. 

Honorary  Vice- Chairmen,  Baron  de  Cartier  de  Marchienne,  Hon.  Jules  J. 
Jusserand  and  Hon.  William  Phillips^ 

Chairman  of  General  Committee,  Hon.  Roberft  W.  de  Forest. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee.  Rev.  Charles  S.  MacFarland. 

Vice  Chairmen :  Hon.  William  J.  Schieffelin.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  William 
Sloane  Coffin.  Rev,  Charles  S.  MacFarland,  Rt.  Rev.  James  H.  Darlington, 
Hon.  T.  W.  Bacot,  John  L.  Merrill,  Col.  W.  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Hon.  J.  S. 
Frelinghuysen. 

Treasurer:    Alfred  R.  Kimball. 

Director,  Rev.  John  Baer  Stoudt. 

Secretary,  Miss  Antonia  H.  Froendt. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Commission  are  at  No.  105  East  22d 
street.  New  York  City. 

Bill  for  a  Huguenot- Walloon  Tercentenary  Coin 

On  January  15,  1923,  Congressman  Fred  B.  Gernerd  of  Pennsyl- 
vania introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  settling  of  New  Netherland,  the  Middle 
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States,  in  1624,  by  Walloons,  French  and  Belgian  Huguenots,  under 
the  Dutch  West  India  Co."  (H.  R.  13809.)  It  authorizes  the  coin- 
age by  the  United  States  mint  of  300,000  fifty-cent  pieces  of  stand- 
ard troy  weight,  composition,  diameter,  device  and  design  as  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  which  said  fifty-cent  pieces 'shall  be  legal  tender 
in  any  payment  to  the  amount  of  their  face  value."  All  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  coinage  are  applicable  to  this  coin,  but  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  subject  to  the  expense  of  making  the  dies 
and  other  preparations  for  this  coinage.  The  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  formally  approved  the  bill."^  This  pro- 
posed issue  recalls  the  Pilgrim  tercentenary  half-dollar  which  the 
tercentenary  commission  sold  at  a  dollar  apiece  and  the  profit  on 
which  went  to  the  commission.  (See  our  Twenty-sixth  Annual 
Report,  page  244.) 

The  de  Forest  Pioneer 

Since  the  pubhcation  of  an  historical  discussion  of  the  date  of 
the  permanent  settlement  of  New  Netherland  in  our  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report,  interesting  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  important 
event  by  the  publication  of  the  journal  of  Jesse  de  Forest  who,  on 
July  21,  1621,  sent  a  petition  to  the  Virginia  Company  for  permis- 
sion to  send  a  colony  to  America.  This  journal  and  other  valuable 
information  are  given  in  "A  Walloon  Family  in  America,"  by  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifiiin  &  Co.  in  1914. 
Jesse  <,de  Forest,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest 
of  New  York  City,  was  a  native  of  Avesnes.  Three  of  his  children, 
Isaac,  Henry  and  Rachel,  the  last  of  whom  married  Jean  Mousnier 
de  la  Montague,  were  among  the  earliest  European  inhabitants  of 
New  York.  In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1922,  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest  says  that  Jesse  de  Forest's 
autograph  petition  of  July  21,  1621,  is  still  extant  and  that  it  is  signed 
by  fifty-six  men,  most  of  them  heads  of  families,  the  whole  number 
comprising  227  men,  women  and  children.  It  was  presented  to  the 
then  British  Ambassador  at  The  Hague,  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  and 
transmitted  to  the  British  State  Secretary.  In  it  Jesse  de  Forest 
asked  "  whether  it  would  please  his  Majesty  to  permit  fifty  or  sixty 
families,  as  well  Walloon  as  French,  all  of  the  reformed  religion, 
to  go  and  settle  in  Virginia,  a  country  under  his  rule,  and  whether 
it  would  please  him  to  undertake  their  protection  and  defence  from 
and  against  all,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  religion."  (See 
"  Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  Nev/  York,"  vol. 
iii,  pp.  9-10.)  The  intending  colonists  ofifered  to  provide  one  ship 
themselves  if  the  king  would  provide  another,  as  they  might  need  to 
carry  300  persons,  besides  many  head  of  cattle.  They  wanted  the 
grant  of  a  tract  sixteen  miles  in  diameter  where  they  could  build  a 
city,  erecr  fortifications,  elect  a  governor  and  magistrates,  etc.  But 
the  directors  of  the  Virginia  Company  did  not  view  the  petition  favor- 
ably.  They  did  not  object  to  having  300  Walloons  and  French  settle 


*The  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  and  became  a  law. 
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in  Virginia,  but  they  did  not  approve  their  settling  down  together  in 
a  single  body.  They  wanted  to  have  the  proposing  colonists  placed 
in  convenient  numbers  "  in  the  principall  Citties,  Borroughs  and  Cor- 
poracions  in  Virginia." 

Then  Jesse  de  Forest  carried  his  petition  to  the  "  States  of  Hol- 
land and  West  Friesland,"  to  whom  it  had  been  referred  by  the  States 
General,  and  Jesse  received  an  answer  granting  his  request  and 
authorizing  the  said  Jesse  de  Forest  ...  to  enroll  for  the 
colonies  all  families  having  the  qualifications  requisite  for  being  of 
use  and  service  to  the  country,  the  same  to  be  transported  to  the 
West  Indies."  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  in  his  article  which  we  are 
here  summarizing  only,  points  out  that  the  West  Indies  "  was  then 
a  generic  term  applicable  to  all  the  Western  Continent.  The  direct- 
ors of  the  West  India  Company  oflfered  to  take  Jesse  and  some  of 
the  heads  of  families  to  the  '*  Wild  Coast  "  to  select  for  themselves 
an  advantageous  site  and  prepare  it  for  colonization  before  risking 
the  lives  of  women  and  children.  Ten  men  were  selected  for  this 
purpose  under  the  leadership  of  Jesse  of  whom  four  were  among 
the  signers  of  the  petition  to  the  Virginia  Company.  They  set  sail 
on  July  1,  1623,  returning  after  months  of  adventure  and  hardship. 
Jesse  de  Forest  died  on  the  Wild  Coast  before  this  expedition  re- 
turned and  therefore  was  not  himself  a  settler  of  New  Netherland, 
but  the  project  which  he  had  set  in  motion  eventually  bore  fruit. 

Mr.  Robert  de  Forest  quotes  Wassenaer's  account  of  the  coming 
of  a  company  of  thirty  families,  "  mostly  Walloons,"  to  the  Hudson 
in  1624  and  their  settlement  at  Fort  Orange,  and  says : 

"No  list  of  memibers  of  these  thirty  families  'mostly  Walloons'  has  been 
preserved.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  records  of  New  Amsterdam 
for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  but  after  these  fifteen  silent  years 
we  find  mentioned  in  these  records  many  surnames  which  were  also  among 
'the  signatures  on  Jesse's  round  robin  of  1621,  his  first  list  of  colonists. 
Besides  the  names  of  de  Forest  arid  La  Montague,  we  find  the  following: 
Cornille,  Campion,  Caitoir,  Damont,  De  Carpentier,  De  Croy,  De  Crenne, 
Du  Four,  De  la  Mot,  Du  Pon,  De  Trou,  Caspar,  ChiseHn,  Gille,  Lambert, 
Le  Roy,  Le  Rou,  Maton,  Maryin.  That  Jesse  de  Forest,  whose  birthplace 
was  Avesnes,  was  the  leader  of  the  earliest  Walloon  emigration  to'  America 
is  certain." 

Tercentenary  of  Settlement  of  Manhattan  Island 

On  January  11,  1923,  Congressman  Albert  Rossdale  of  New  York 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  419),  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  arrange 
for  the  celebration,  in  1926,  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  resolution,  which  w^as  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions,  reads  as 
follows : 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

To  provide  for  an  appropriate  dual  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  (the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  300th  annivers- 
ary of  the  founding  of  the  settlement  of  New  York. 
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Whereas,  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  will  occur  July  4,  1926;  and 

Whereas,  Peter  Minuit,  agent  jof  the  West  India  Company  of  tlie  Dutch 
Republic,  purchased  from  the  Manhattan  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Algonquin 
Nation  on  May  26,  1626,  the  entire  island  of  Manhattan  from  (the  Battery 
to  the  Bronx,  paying  them  in  beads,  buttons  and  other  trinkets  the  sum  of 
sixty  guilders,  or  $24;  and 

Whereas,  150  years  later  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  at 
Philadelphia ;  and 

Whereas,  the  sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Tndependence  occurs  the  same  year  as  the  tri-centennial  of  the  relinquish- 
ment by  the  Indians  of  the  site  of  the  Ci'ty  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  fitting  that  an  appropriate  celebration  shall  be  held  in  the 
City  of  New  York  jointly  commemorating  these  two  important  events  in  the 
history  of  our  country  and  of  its  metropolis  ;  and 

Whereas  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  now 
preparing  to  celebrate  the  sesquicentennial  of  our  independence  with  an  inter- 
national exposition  and  various  cities  and  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  will  have  celebrations  in  honor  O'f  the  anniversary  of  our  independence, 
which  anniversary  is  coincidemt  to  the  tricentenary  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  settlement  v/hich  is  now  the  City  of  New  York;  ajnd 

Whereas  the  City  of  New  York  is  the  largest  in  population  and  most 
imi^ortant  of  our  cities,  the  market  place  and  the  gateway  of  the  Nation, 
rich  in  historical  association  with  the  estalblishment  and  preservation  and 
upbuilding  of  the  Republic;  and 

Whereas  the  City  of  New  York  within  itself  contains  all  the  elements 
together  with  all  the  essential  facilities  and  requirements  for  a  great  national 
celebration;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senalte  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  an  appropriate  celebration  of  the 
sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the 
tricentenary  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  settlement  of  New  York  be 
held  in  ithe  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  1926,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

'Sec.  2.  Part  1 :  That  this  celebration  shall  be  conducted  'by  a  commissibn 
consisting  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  one  (by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  one  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Part  2:  That  this  commission  shall  be  empowered  to  arrange  and  provide 
for  a  celebration  which  will  suitably  observe  in  a  commensurate  manner  the 
sesquicentennial  of  our  national  independence  with  the  itricentenary  of  the 
birth  of  New  York,  the  Nation's  greatest  city. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  sum  of  $250,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  mioneys 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  apDropriated,  to  be  expended  'by  the  commis- 
sion under  the  direction  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  to  defray  the 
expense  of  Federal  Government  narticipation  in  the  celelbiration. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  commission  shall  invilte  the  City  and  State  of  New  York 
to  jointly  participate,  and  shall  collaborate  and  cooperate  with  officials  of  the 
City  and  State  of  New  York  in  conducting  the  celebration. 

The  resolution  was  pending  when  Congress  adjourned  March  4 
1923. 

IN  MAINE 

Fort  Western,  in  Augusta,  Restored 

Announcement  was  made  in  July,  1922,  that  old  Fort  Western, 
the  ancient  trading  post  which  formed  the  original  settlement  of 
Augusta,  Me.,  had  been  accurately  restored  and  converted  into  a 
public  museum.    The  stockade  of  closely  set  pointed  posts,  with 
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block-houses  at  diagonally  opposite  corners  of  the  enclosure,  has  been 
entirely  reconstmcted  accordmg  to  the  original  map  of  the  fort.  This 
replica  of  the  pioneer  fortification  has  been  erected  around  the  original 
house  which  was  built  in  1754  for  a  combination  store,  barracks  and 
commandant's  quarters.  The  whole  looks  now  as  it  did  when  the 
post  was  occupied  by  Capt.  James  Howard,  the  first  settler  at  Cush- 
noc,  as  Augusta  was  then  called.  The  fort  has  been  restored  and 
presented  to  the  city  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gannett,  a 
member  of  Koussinoc  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  commandant's  house,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  museum, 
attracts  great  interest  not  only  on  account  of  its  contents  but  also  on 
account  of  its  association  with  many  historical  events,  one  of  which 
was  the  visit  of  Benedict  Arnold  and  his  company  en  route  for 
Quebec  in  1775.  This  house  is  a  large,  plain,  rectangular  building 
two  stories  high  with  very  large  attic  space.  The  building  is  set 
parallel  to  the  river  and  faces  the  west.  Near  each  end  are  doors 
of  ordinary  size  which  give  access  to  the  living  rooms.  In  the  center 
is  the  original  great  door  opening  into  the  store,  and  inside  is  the 
wide  counter  on  which  trappers  and  Indians  piled  their  furs  in  ex- 
change for  the  goods  the  store  offered.  The  building  is  divided 
longitudinally  through  the  middle  so  that  half  the  rooms  face  east 
and  half  face  west.  The  trading  room  is  the  largest  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting,  for  here  are  to  be  seen  the  immense 
pine  timbers  that  support  the  ceiling,  the  slightly  smaller  timbers  — 
not  boards  —  that  form  the  outside  wall,  and  the  small  paned 
windows  with  heavy  wooden  shutters.  There  is  a  large  fireplace  in 
every  room,  sixteen  fireplaces  in  all.  In  the  trading  room  is  a  big 
bin  in  which  grain  supplies  were  probably  stored,  and  in  one  corner 
stands  a  rough  desk  that  did  duty  as  ofifice  furniture.  The  south- 
west room,  across  a  hallway  from  the  store,  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  Koussinoc  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  of  Augusta,  for  chapter  meet- 
ings. In  the  various  rooms  are  flint-lock  guns,  powder  horns,  spurs 
and  other  military  equipments,  old  furniture,  china,  andirons,  cook- 
ing utensils,  canoes,  Indian  relics,  ship  models,  old  pictures,  etc. 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Restoration  of  Faneuil  Hall 

On  January  2,  1923,  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston  signed  a  contract 
for  the  restoration  of  Faneuil  Hall  to  its  original  architectural  condi- 
tion. The  cost  will  be  approximately  $150,000.  The  pen  with  which 
the  Mayor  signed  the  contract  was  sent  to  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Artillery  Company,  which  has  quarters  in  the  historic  structure. 

Westfield's  Billboard  Ordinance 

On  May  18,  1922,  the  City  Council  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  adopted 
one  of  the  most  drastic  billboard  ordinances  ever  enacted  by  a 
city  government.     The  ordinance  was  prepared  by  Councilman 
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Charles  Hickson.  It  virtually  bans  billboards  from  all  the  main 
traveled  thoroughfares  of  the  city  and  imposes  severe  restrictions 
on  their  establishment  in  other  parts  of  town.  It  provides  that  no 
outdoor  advertising  devices,  except  those  permitted  by  the  statute 
which  exempts  "  signs  or  other  devices  on  or  in  the  rolling  stock, 
stations,  sulbways  or  structures  of  or  used  by  common  carriers  " 
shall  be  placed  within  300  feet  of  seventeen  principal  streets  named 
in  the  ordinance ;  and  that  no  sign  or  other  device  which  exceeds  five 
feet  in  height  and  eight  feet  in  length  shall  be  placed  within  300  feet 
of  any  other  public  way  in  a  residential  section.  No  billboard  erected 
under  these  restrictions  may  be  within  fifty  feet  of  another  advertis- 
ing device  or  within  150  feet  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  center 
lines  of  any  public  ways.  No  billboards  may  be  placed  within  twenty- 
five  feet  of  the  nearest  street  line.  The  lowest  part  of  every  such  sign 
must  be  at  least  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Moreover,  the  entire 
structure,  including  its  braces  and  supports,  must  be  kept  in  good 
order  and  painted.  The  ordinance  provides  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100  for  violation  of  any  of  its  provisions.  Should  a  person  so  fined 
maintain  the  ofifending  structure  more  than  twenty  days  after  his  con- 
viction, he  would  become  liable  to  a  further  fine  of  not  more  than 
$200. 

The  ordinance  was  drafted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  29,  chapter  91,  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

IN  CONNECTICUT 

Site  of  Fort  Hale  Ceded  to  the  State 

On  September  18,  1922,  the  United  States  Senate  passed  the  fol- 
lowing bill  (H.  R.  11347),  in  concurrence  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Be  iit  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  as  hereby  author- 
ized to  transfer  and  convey  'to  the  State  of  Connecticut  all  right  and;  title 
now  vested  in  the  United  States  !to  land  and  buildings  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
known  as  Fort  Hale;  Provided,  That  the  State  of  Connecticut  shall  agree 
to  preserve  rthe  said  land  forever  as  a  puiblic  park,  to  be  known  as  Nathan 
Hale  Park:  Provided  furlther,  That  in  the  event  the  said  lands  are  not  used 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act  the  same  shall  revert  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States:  And  provided  further.  That  the  land  shall  be  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  at  any  and  all  times  and  in  any  manner 
assume  control  of,  hold,  use,  and  occupy  without  license,  consent,  or  leave 
from  said  State  any  or  all  of  said  lands  foir  any  and  all  military,  naval,  or 
other  governmental  purposes,  free  from  any  conveyances,  charges,  encum- 
brances, or  liens  made,  created,  permitted,  lor  sanctioned  thereon  by  said  State. 

In  explanation  of  the  bill  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
of  New  York  State,  said  that  this  little  tract  was  the  original  site  of  a 
fort  built  during  the  American  Revolution.  Again,  in  1812,  the 
Government  built  a  fort  there,  long  since  obsolete.  In  1890  Congress 
passed  an  act  extending  to  the  city  of  New  Haven  the  right  to  use 
this  land  for  park  purposes  and  it  has  been  used  as  such  since  then. 
This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  deed  the  land  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  to  be  used  solely  for  park  purposes,  and  to  be 
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known  as  Nathan  Hale  Park.  The  Government  has  not  used  this 
land  in  generations.  Includino;  the  low-tide  area  or  swampland  area, 
it  amounts  to  about  thirty  acres.    It  is  of  no  use  to  the  Government. 

John  Brown's  Tree  at  Barkhamsted  Marked 

On  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1922,  the  John  Brown-Indian 
Council  tree  in  Barkhamsted,  Conn.,  was  marked  with  a  tablet  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription: 

JOHN  BROWN'S  TREE 
This  Ancient  White  Oak  was  so  Named  When  John  Brown 
Whose  "  Soul  is  Marching  On  "  Played  Under  it  as  a 

Tiny  Child  and  Called  it  "  My  Tree " 
He  Visited  Relatives  Hereabout,  as  Guest,  Sometimes 
Attended  the  Green  School.    His  mother  was  Ruth  Mills, 
Eldest  Daughter  of  Lieutenant  Gideon  Mills,  a  Public 
Spirited  Soldier  of  the  American  Revolution,  whio  Lived 
in  the  First  House  East  of  the  Green.    Owen  Brown, 
John's  Faither,  Once  lived  Nearby,  but  moved  to  Torrington. 
There  John  Was  Born  May  9,  1800,  and  lived  Until  1803 
When  the  Family  went  to  Ohio.    John  never  forgot  This 
Tree.    He  Came  to  it  on  Each  of  His  Trips  to  Connecticut. 


The  Oak  has  previous  Historic  Interest 
It  Was  "  Council  Tree  "  of  Local  Indians. 


Registered  in  Hall  of  Fame 
American  Forestry  Association 


Marker  Placed  by  Barkhamsted  Chamber  iof  Commerce 
November  11,  1922. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  famous  abolition- 
ist is  buried  on  his  old  farm  in  the  town  of  North  Elba,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Adirondacks.    (See  John  Brown's  Farm,  page  70.) 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

High  Point  Park  Given  to  State 

In  February,  1923,  announcement  was  made  that  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  R.  Kuser  of  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  had  given  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  for  a  public  park  their  splendid  joint  estate  of  10,400 
acres  in  the  townships  of  Wantage,  Montague  and  Sandyston,  in 
Sussex  county.  This  property  lies  up  in  the  angle  of  the  three  states 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  on  the  ridge  known  in 
New  York  State  as  the  Shawangunk  Mountain,  and  in  New  Jersey 
as  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  range.  It  includes  the  highest  point  in  the 
State  called  High  Point,  which  has  an  altitude  of  1,823  feet,  and  the 
highest  lake  of  the  State,  Lake  Marcia.  From  Pligh  Point,  a  view 
can  be  had  in  all  directions,  covering  an  area  of  three  states,  embrac- 
ing the  Catskills  on  the  north;  the  Water  Gap  on  the  south;  the 
Wantage  Valley  on  the  east;  and  the  Delaware  Valley  on  the  west. 
Twenty-two  towns  and  villages  in  three  states  can  be  seen. 
Lake  Marcia  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile  long,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
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and  in  places  is  fifty  feet  deep.  Its  altitude  is  1,580  feet.  Three 
thousand  acres  of  the  estate  are  enclosed  with  a  woven  wire  fence 
nine  teet  high  for  a  deer  park,  'ine  lands  are  generously  wooded, 
abundantly  watered  and  well  calculated  for  a  nature  reservation. 
Ihey  are  well  equipped  with  buildings,  including  a  large  dwelling, 
lodges,  farm  houses,  barns,  garage,  pump  house,  electric  light  and 
power  plant  and  the  like. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Kuser  have  offered  to  give  to  the  State  the  entire 
tract  with  everything  on  it  except  the  chattels  for  the  pleasurable 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public,  free  of  mortgages  or  other  like 
encumbrance,  and  in  so  doing  impose  no  conditions  except  that  the 
central  portion  of  the  lands  shall  be  kept  free  from  any  hospital  or 
sanitarium  and  that  there  shall  be  no  shooting  or  trapping  of  birds 
other  than  vermin  and  then  only  by  the  authorized  representatives 
of  the  state  or  such  commission  as  shall  have  custody  of  the  grounds. 
It  is  thought  that  the  expense  to  the  State  will  be  slight  as  the  small 
cost  of  upkeep  should  be  largely  met  by  rentals  of  buildings  for  such 
concessions  as  restaurant,  rest  room,  garage,  etc.  The  county,  state 
and  federal  governments  plan  to  build  an  interstate  road  running 
from  Sussex,  N.  J.,  the  nearest  borough  of  importance  in  the  State, 
to  Port  Jervis,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 

The  title  to  this  property  comes  from  the  King  of  England  and 
Lord  Sterling  and  their  descendants,  the  Rutherfords,  and  one  other 
change  to  the  present  owner. 

The  act  of  acceptance  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  in 
March,  1923,  provides  first  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  five  members  for  overlapping  terms  of  five  years  each. 
They  are  made  a  body  politic  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  and  to 
administer  the  park,  which  is  to  be  known  as  High  Point  Park,  for 
the  public  use  and  enjoyment.  The  commissioners  are  authorized 
to  grant  licenses,  privileges  and  franchises,  for  terms  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years;  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  campers,  vacation 
outings  of  societies  not  organized  for  pecuniary  profit,  and  vacation- 
ists in  general.  All  proceeds  derived  from  the  operations  of  the  com- 
missioners shall  be  used  for  the  development  and  management  of 
the  park.  The  commissioners  are  empowered  to  accept  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Kuser's  gift,  and  the  deeds  of  conveyance  may  contain  terms 
and  conditions  to  the  effect  that  there  shall  be  on  the  premises  no 
shooting  or  trapping  of  birds  other  than  vermin  and  then  only  by 
the  authorized  representatives  of  the  state  or  the  commission  and  to 
the  effect  that  state  hospitals,  sanitaria  or  institutions  for  the  care  or 
treatment  of  mental  or  physical  defects  or  diseases  may  be  main- 
tained on  the  said  premises,  but  not  within  a  radius  of  four  miles 
from  that  high  point  of  land  known  as  "  High  Point."  The  com- 
missioners are  also  authorized  to  receive  by  gift,  contribution  or 
bequest  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  securities  or  other  property  and  to 
own,  hold,  invest  or  otherwise  use  them.  It  is  made  their  duty  to 
preserve,  care  for,  lay  out  and  improve  the  park  to  the  end  that  it 
may  be  maintained  as  a  nature  reservation  and  to  make  rules  and 
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regulations  for  its  use  and  government.  They  are  given  power  also 
to  lay  out,  construct  and  maintain  roads  or  pathways  in  the  park  and 
to  lay  out,  construct  and  maintain  roadways  connecting  the  roads 
and  ways  within  the  park  with  other  public  roads  outside  of  and 
adjacent  to  it. 

The  commissioners  of  the  park  are  Mr.  Wayne  Dumont  of  Pat- 
erson.  President ;  Dr.  John  L.  Haggerty  of  Newark,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr.  Felix  Fuld  of  Newark,  Treasurer;  Mr.  John  J.  Stanton 
of  Sussex,  Secretary ;  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Scudder  Bodine,  wife  of 
Federal  Judge  Joseph  L.  Bodine,  of  Trenton. 

Proposed  Morris  Canal  Park 

The  abandonment  of  the  IMorris  Canal  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
road to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  announced  in  1922,  has  revived  the 
proposal  which  has  been  discussed  for  several  years  and  which  con- 
templates the  conversion  of  the  canal,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  into 
a  parkway  of  some  kind.  One  plan,  which  may  be  called  the  "  dry 
plan,"  proposes  to  draw  off  the  water  and  convert  the  bed  into  a 
motor  boulevard.  The  other  plan,  which  may  be  called  "wet,"  con- 
templates the  retention  of  the  water,  the  improvement  of  the  tow- 
path  for  pedestrians,  and  the  beautification  of  the  borders  of  the 
canal. 

The  canal  is  about  101  miles  long,  and  extends  from  the  Hudson 
river  at  Jersey  City  to  Phillipsburg  on  the  Delaware  river.  It  is 
about  100  years  old.  Besides  the  locks  and  quiet  ponds  of  water  set 
back  by  dams  here  and  there  along  the  canal,  this  ancient  waterway 
has  a  unique  feature  in  the  inclined  planes  devised  by  James  Ren- 
wick  for  use  instead  of  locks  at  certain  steep  places.  In  crossing 
New  Jersey,  an  elevation  of  900  feet  had  to  be  overcome  ;  and  at  some 
places  the  grade  was  so  abrupt  that  locks  were  impracticable,  on 
account  of  cost  of  construction,  the  time  required  by  boats  to  pass 
through  such  locks,  and  the  amount  of  water  required  for  the  lock- 
age. Mr.  Renwick  therefore  devised  an  inclined  railway,  or  plane, 
on  which  ran  framework  cars,  these  in  turn  drawn  up  the  slope  or 
let  down  in  number  as  desired  by  a  cable  running  on  a  drum,  the 
drum  in  turn  moved  by  a  turbine  using  water  from  the  upper  level 
of  the  canal.  \Mien  a  boat  approached  the  plane,  a  cradle,  as  the  car 
was  called,  was  run  into  the  water,  the  boat  floated  on,  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  engaged  the  bed  of  the  cradle  and  the  now  loaded  cradle 
was  drawn  by  the  cable  upon  the  plane  for  its  trip  either  up  or  down. 
One  plane  took  the  place  of  manv  locks.  Two  successive  planes 
east  of  Boonton  take  care  of  a  rise  of  about  140  feet  and  two  just 
east  of  Waterloo  similarly  overcome  a  rise  of  about  100  feet. 

As  New  Jersey  has  many  motor  roads,  the  plan  for  the  wet  park- 
way "  seems  to  have  many  advantages.  Even  now,  the  towpath  is 
used  by  pedestrians  who  walk  in  safety  between  the  villages  which 
it  connects,  and  by  fishermen  and  those  pedestrians  who  have  lately 
appeared  in  such  numbers  as  members  of  walking  clubs.  And  while 
the  towpath  is  thus  used  the  waters  of  the  canal  are  the  resort  of 
canoeists,  skaters  and  swimmers. 
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Washington's  Crossing  of  the  Delaware 

At  the  second  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  which  was  held 
at  Bear  Mountain  Park,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1922,  and  which  is  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  this  Report,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Hammitt  of  Trenton 
outlined  a  project  for  a  bridge  and  national  park  at  the  place  where 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  on  Christmas  day,  1776,  on  the 
eve  of  tlie  battle  of  Trenton.  For  146  years  this  spot  has  remained 
practically  undeveloped.  In  recent  years,  both  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  have  recognized  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  some  memorial  at  this  historic  spot,  and  their  legislatures 
have  made  initial  appropriations  to  acquire  land  and  commence  de- 
velopment, in  the  hope  that  the  National  Government  will  join  in  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  Memorial  Bridge  uniting  the  two  States'  sec- 
tions of  the  park.  On  December  14,  1922,  the  United  States  Senate 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  memorial  bridge. 
Mr.  Hammitt  suggests  further  that  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  be 
improved  and  beautified ;  that  buildings  and  monuments  be  erected  in 
the  parks ;  and  that  among  the  statues  there  should  be  one  of  Long- 
fellow, inscribed  with  this  verse  from  his  Psalm  of  Life : 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  iremind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

Dr.  Henry  Kummell,  manager  of  the  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Department  of  New  Jersey,  whose  address  is  the  State  House, 
Trenton,  has  charge  of  the  developments  on  the  New  Jersey  side 
of  the  crossing,  and  Hon.  Qarence  J.  Buckman  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  address  is  the  Lincoln  building,  Philadelphia,  is  President 
of  the  Washington  Crossing  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

Princeton  Battle  Memorial  Dedicated 

On  June  9,  1922,  President  Harding  dehvered  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  Princeton  battle  memorial  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Princeton  University.  The 
memorial,  a  heroic  rehef,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Mac- 
Monnies  of  New  York.  The  monument  cost  $60,000  of  which  the 
U.  S.  Government  contributed  $30,000  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
$30,000.  The  site  for  the  monument  includes  several  pieces  of  prop- 
erty and  cost  the  citizens  of  Princeton  about  $135,000.  Ten  thou- 
sand people  attended  the  exercises.  The  Fifth  Infantry  regiment  of 
the  Maryland  National  Guard  and  the  First  Troop  of  Cavalry  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  traditions  date  back  to  the  Revolutionary  war, 
were  guard  of  honor.  The  Right  Rev.  Paul  Matthews,  Bishop  of 
New  Jersey,  delivered  the  invocation.  Master  Bayard  Stockton, 
aged  nine  years,  grandson  of  the  President  of  the  Princeton  Battle 
Monument  Commission,  performed  the  unveiling.  President  Hibben 
of  Princeton  University  introduced  Mr.  MacMonnies,  who  delivered 
the  monument.  Mr.  Bayard  Stockton  accepted  it  for  the  commis- 
sion and  presented  it  to  Governor  Edwards,  who  made  a  speech  of 
acceptance.    Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  read  an  original  poem,  President 
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Harding  delivered  the  dedicatory  address,  and  after  some  other 
exercises,  the  ceremonies  ended. 

After  luncheon  there  were  academic  formalities  and  speeches  at 
the  Universit)^  when  President  Hardins^  received  his  degree. 

Following  is  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  poem:* 


A  BALLAD  OF  PRL\CETON  BATTLE 

Along  Assunpink's  woody  bank  we  left 

our  campfires  bright, 
While  like  a  fox  with  padded  feet  we 
stole  away  by  night ; 
Cornwallis  watched  his  Trenton  trap. 
And  drained  his  glass,  and  took  his  nap; 
But  the  ragged  troops  of  Washington 
outflanked  him  in  the  night,  — 
Up  and  away  for  Princeton, 
By  a  secret  road  to  Princeton, — 
We  dragged  our  guns  with  muffled 
wheels  to  win  another  fight. 

The  icy  trail  w'as  hard  as  iron,  our  foot- 
prints marked  it  red; 
Our  frost}'  breath  went  up  like  smoke 
to  the  winking  stars  o'erhead ; 
By  Bear  Sw'amp  and  by  Miry  Run, 
Our  muskets  weighed  at  least  a  ton ; 
We  shivered,  till  o'er  Stony  Brook  we 
saw  the  sun  rise  red ; 
W^eary  we  tramped  to  Princeton; 
But  all  of  us  at  Princeton, 
W'ould  follow  our  Chief  through  thick 
and  thin  till  the  last  of  us  was 
dead. 

We  looked  beyond  the  upper  bridge, 

across  the  swollen  stream. 
And  there  along  the  King's  highway,  we 

saw  the  redcoats  gleam ; 
'Tw^as  Mawhood's  regiment  marching 

down 

To  finish  us_  off  at  Trenton  Town! 
"  Go  cut  the  bridge,"—  and  Mercer's  men 
crept  up  along  the  stream. 
But  the  British  turned  towards 

Princeton, 
Came  bravely  bacl<:  for  Princeton ; 
And  all  the  rest  of  that  dim  hour  was 
wilder  than  a  dream. 

They  rushed  thro'  Will  Clark's  orchard, 

among  the  naked  trees ; 
W^ith  horse  and  foot  they  hammered 
hard ;  their  bullets  sang  like  bees ; 
And  Mercer  felK  and  Haslet  fell ; 
The  bayonets  cut  us  up  like  hell ; 
The  chain-shot  mowed  a  bloody  path 
beneath  the  twisted  trees. 
It  looked  all  black  for  Princeton, 
We  lost  our  hopes  of  Princeton ; 
We  wavered,  and  we  broke  and  fled  as 
leaves  before  the  breeze. 


Copyright,  1922,  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  and  printed  by  permission. 
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Then  down  the  hill  from  Tom  Clark's 

house  rode  W^ashington  aflame 
With  holy  ire ;  through  smoke  and  fire, 
like  mig-hty  Mars  he  came. 
"  Come  on,  my  men,  parade  with  me, 
We'll  make  Ithe  braggart  redcoats  flee." — 
And  up  the  hill,  against  the  guns,  rode 
Washington  aflame. 
He  turned  the  tide  at  Princeton ; 
The  land  was  saved  at  Princeton ; 
And  they  who  fought,  and  -they  who  fell, 
w^on  liberlty  and  fame. 

Men  praise  our  Chief  for  weighty  words, 

for  counsel  calm  and  hig'h, 
For  prudence  and  enduring  will,  for  cool, 
far-seeing  eye: 
One  thing  he  had  all  else  above, — 
Courage  that  caught  the  soldier's  love, 
And  made  the  soldier's  loyal  heart  in 
danger's  hour  heat  high. 
We  saw^  it  clear  at  Princeton ; 
'Twas  written  here  at  Princeton : 
The  men  who  make  a  nation  great  are 
men  who  dare  to  die. 

Old  Oak  in  Cape  May  County  Cut  Down 

Much  regret  was  expressed  in  December,  1922,  when  a  venerable 
oak  tree,  said  to  have  been  two  centuries  old,  standing  in  Green 
Creek,  nine  miles  north  of  Cape  May  City,  N.  J.,  was  cut  down  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  of  Cape  May  county.  It  required 
several  two-horse  teams  to  carry  away  the  wood  from  this  ancient 
sentinel.  The  tree  had  many  local  associations  which  endeared  it  to 
the  people,  and  from  many  parts  of  the  county  and  state  there  were 
remonstrances  against  its  removal.  The  tree  was  remembered,  for 
one  thing,  as  having  sheltered  President  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he 
made  a  certain  address  to  the  Delaware  bay  fishermen,  which  was  a 
famous  local  event.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  former  Chinese  minister  to  the 
United  States,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there  was  not  a  tree  like  it 
in  his  country. 

Walt  Whitman's  Home  in  Camden  Preserved 

In  our  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  (1920),  in  describing  the  cere- 
monies on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Walt  Whitman's 
birth,  we  described  his  birthplace  and  other  landmarks  associated 
with  his  early  days  on  Long  Island.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  for  twenty-two  years  and  in  which  he  died, 
in  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  preserved  as  a  public  memorial.  The  house  is 
situated  at  No.  330  Mickle  street,  and  is  owned  by  the  city,  which 
took  title  to  it  in  1921.  The  commission  in  charge  of  it  is  composed 
of  Mr.  Frederick  von  Nieda,  Chairman;  Mr.  William  H.  Iszard, 
Secretary,  and  Messrs.  Howard  B.  Dyer,  James  Corea,  and  Upton 
S.  Jefiferys.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  commission  to  restore  the 
building  and  to  dedicate  it  as  the  Walt  Whitman  Home  Memorial. 
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IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Benjamin  Franklin's  Home  in  Philadelphia  in  Danger 

In  October,  1922,  it  was  announced  that  the  Httle  house  in  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  lived  at  No.  Ill  Letitia  court,  Philadelphia,  was 
in  danger  of  demolition,  to  make  way  for  the  approach  to  the  new 
bridge  across  the  Delaware  river.  The  bridge  commission  has  con- 
demned this  and  several  other  old  houses,  and  unfortunately  the 
necessities  of  the  case  do  not  permit  the  continuance  of  the  structure 
on  its  original  site.  It  is  described  as  a  ramshackle,  tottering  shanty, 
situated  on  an  alley ;  but  Mr.  Wilfred  Jordan,  curator  of  Independ- 
ence Hall,  writes  us  that  in  many  features  the  Franklin  house  is  a 
fine  example  of  Georgian  architecture.  It  is  estimated  that  the  house 
could  be  taken  down  carefully  and  delivered  to  some  other  available 
site  like  Fairmount  park,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  or  less.  If  that  does  not 
prove  practicable,  Mr.  Jordan  hopes  to  secure  the  paneling  of  the 
living  room  for  preservation.  As  the  bridge  commission  has  not  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  this  and  other  properties  condemned, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  Franklin  house  will  be  demolished  for  several 
months  at  least. 

IN  MARYLAND 
Francis  Scott  Key  Memorial  Dedicated 

On  June  14,  1922,  the  145th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
American  flag  by  Congress,  the  memorial  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
author  of  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  was  dedicated  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  cast  bronze  statue,  representing  the 
Spirit  of  Music,  by  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Niehaus  of  Cincinnati,  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  single  cast  bronze  statue  in  the  world.  The 
memorial  is  about  forty-three  feet  high.  The  erection  of  the  me- 
morial was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1914,  just  100  years  after  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHeniy  which  inspired  Key  to  write  what 
has  been  adopted  as  the  National  Anthem.  President  Harding, 
members  of  his  cabinet,  memhers  of  Congress,  and  many  other 
prominent  men  attended  the  ceremony. 

IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Grant  Memorial  Dedicated 

On  April  27,  1922,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant,  the  great  memorial  of  the  President  which  has  been  in 
course  of  planning  and  construction  since  Congress  created  the 
Grant  Memorial  Commission  in  1901,  was  dedicated  with  elaborate 
ceremonies.  It  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  facing 
the  Capitol  grounds,  a  site  approved  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens, 
Charles  F.  McKim,  Daniel  C.  French  and  other  prominent  artists. 
Its  marble  base  is  a  terraced  platform,  262  feet  long,  69  feet  wide, 
and  five  feet  above  the  ground.  At  the  ends  of  the  platform,  upon 
the  flanked  exedras,  are  colossal  bronze  groups  of  struggling  men 
and  horses  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war.   The  group  at  one  end 
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represents  cavalry ;  that  at  the  other  end  artillery.  They  face  inward 
and  depict  a  mad  rush  across  the  field  toward  the  center  where, 
upon  a  high  pedestal,  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Grant  in  the  pose  of 
a  reviewing  officer.  Around  this  central  feature  are  four  bronze 
lions.  Grant  is  portrayed  with  the  familiar  slouch  hat  and  army 
cloak  of  his  Civil  War  campaigns.  An  idea  of  the  size  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  groups  is  conveyed  by  the  statement  that  the  cavalry 
alone  weighs  fifteen  tons.  Special  artillery  and  cavalry  drills  were 
given  at  West  Point  and  other  posts  to  aid  the  sculptor,  the  late 
Henry  M,  Shrady,  in  the  development  of  his  designs.  Mr.  Edward 
Pearce  Casey  was  the  architect.  The  equestrian  portion  of  the 
memorial  is  said  to  be  exceeded  in  height  as  a  piece  of  sculpture 
only  by  the  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Rome.  Fifteen  years  have 
been  required  to  bring  it  to  completion. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  10,000  in  the  military  parade  at  the 
dedication,  including  soldiers,  marines  and  sailors,  veterans  of  the 
Civil,  Spanish  and  World  Wars,  the  graduating  classes  of  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  National  Guardsmen,  high  school  cadets  and 
patriotic  organizations. 

The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Grant 
Memorial  Commission  and  President  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, opened  the  exercises.  The  Rev.  William  Edwards  Hunting- 
ton, President-emeritus  of  Boston  University,  who  was  a  First 
Lieutenant  under  Grant,  made  the  invocation.  Lieut.  Col.  Clarence 
O.  Sherrill,  U.  S.  A.,  introduced  Princess  Cantacuzene,  grand- 
daughter of  Gen.  Grant,  and  her  little  daughter  Ida,  who  pulled  the 
cords  which  unveiled  the  statue.  Secretary  of  W^ar  John  W.  Wrecks, 
as  a  member  of  the  Memorial  Commission,  presented  the  monument 
to  the  government,  and  it  was  accepted  by  Vice  President  Calvin 
Coolidge,  who  made  the  principal  address  of  the  day.  Justice  W^en- 
dell  PhilHps  Stafford,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  read  an  original  poem;  and  the  memorial  was  formally 
dedicated  by  General  Pershing,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edwin  Denby, 
General  Julian  S.  Carr,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans ;  General  Lewis  S.  Pilcher,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic ;  assisted  by  Mr.  Washington 
Gardner,  Corporal  James  Tanner,  Mr.  John  R.  King,  Mr.  D.  M. 
Hall,  Colonel  John  L.  McElroy,  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  Major 
Gen.  John  L.  Clem  and  Rear  Admiral  F.  J.  Drake. 

Judge  Smith  Hickenlooper  presented  Mr.  Casey,  the  architect  of 
the  memorial,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Shrady,  the  sculptor,  who 
died  in  New  York  April  12,  1922. 

Lincoln  Memorial  Dedicated 

On  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1922,  a  month  after  the  dedication 
of  the  Grant  memorial,  the  memorial  of  Grant's  commander-in-chief 
Lincoln  was  also  dedicated  in  Washington.  This  beautiful  monu- 
ment of  architectural  marble  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Bacon,  sculp- 
ture by  Mr.  Daniel  Chester  French,  and  fresco  by  Mr.  Jules  Guerin, 
stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  Mall,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
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where  a  decade  ago  there  was  an  unsightly  swamp.  The  thirty-six 
pure  Doric  columns  of  the  exterior  symbolize  the  thirty-six  states 
of  the  Union  which  Lincoln  preserved ;  while  above  them  forty- 
eight  festoons  represent  the  larger  sisterhood  of  States  of  today. 
W  ithin,  the  seated  figure  of  Lincoln  looks  out  through  the  columns 
toward  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  The  only  other  adornments  within 
are  the  frescoes,  typifying  "  Emancipation  "  and  "  Reunion  "  and 
the  Gettysburg  address  and  extracts  from  the  second  inaugural 
inscribed  on  the  walls. 

Behind  the  statue  is  the  following  inscription : 

"  In  this  temple,  as  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  for  whom 
he  saved  the  Union,  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
enshrined  forever." 

The  memorial  cost  about  $3,000,000. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  dedication  was  the  participation  of 
Confederate  Veterans.  The  Rev.  Wallace  Radclifife,  pastor  of  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  where  Lincoln  worshipped, 
made  the  invocation  and  pronounced  the  benediction.  President 
Harding  delivered  the  principal  address,  his  words  being  sent  broad- 
cast over  the  country  by  the  modern  radiophone.  Chief  Justice 
William  H.  Taft,  as  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Commission,  turned 
the  structure  over  to  the  government,  and  gave  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  memorial.  Robert  R.  Moton,  Litt.  D.,  President  of  Tuskegee 
Institute,  paid  tribute  to  Lincoln  in  the  name  of  12,000,000  negroes. 
Mr.  Edwin  Markham  read  the  revision  of  his  poem,  "Lincoln,  the 
Man  of  the  People."  A  distinguished  company  of  diplomats,  states- 
men, military  and  naval  afifairs,  veterans  of  the  opposing  armies  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  veterans  of  the  Spanish  and  World  Wars,  were 
present.  Among^  them  was  Hon.  Robert  Lincoln,  the  President's 
son. 

An  Historic  Flag  of  the  World  War 

On  Memorial  Day,  1922,  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  M.  Jules  J.  Jusserand,  presented  to  President  Harding  the 
American  flag  which  flew  over  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  alongside 
the  French  Tricolor  on  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
reached  the  French  capitol.  The  ceremony  of  presentation  took 
place  in  the  White  House.  Both  M.  Jusserand  and  President 
Harding  made  brief  speeches,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent handed  the  flag  to  an  aide-de-camp,  who  delivered  it  to  the  War 
Department,  to  be  deposited  in  the  National  Museum. 

IN  VIRGINIA 
Movement  to  Preserve  Monticello  Continued 

The  movement  for  the  preservation  of  Monticello,  the  home  of 
President  Jefiferson,  has  been  continued  actively  during  the  past 
year.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Monticello  April  13,  1923,  the 
Thomas  Jefiferson  National  Memorial  Association  which  has  as  its 
President  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hotchkiss  of  Richmond,  and  the  National 
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Monticello  Association,  recently  formed  in  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Marietta  Minnegerode  Andrews  at  its  head,  merged  their  inter- 
ests under  the  title  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation 
and  will  continue  the  effort  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
place.  In  an  announcement  made  from  Richmond  on  November  2, 
1922,  it  was  said  that  three  New  York  financiers  had  agreed  to  under- 
write the  purchase  price  while  the  money  was  being  raised. 

Home  of  George  Washington's  Sister  Preserved 

On  September  28,  1922,  the  Kenmore  Association  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  paid  the  first  $10,000  of  the  purchase  money  for  the 
acquisition  of  Kenmore,"  the  home  at  one  time  of  Col.  Fielding 
Lewis  and  his  wife,  Betty  Washington,  only  sister  of  George  Wash- 
ington, and  entered  into  possession  of  this  historic  building.  The 
total  cost  of  the  property  is  $30,000  of  which  $20,000  remains  on 
mortgage.  The  house  has  been  rented  for  enough  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  debt  until  the  entire  purchase  price  can  be  raised  and  the 
house  put  in  proper  condition  as  a  public  monument.  When  that 
is  done,  the  building  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Col.  Lewis  bought  the  land  on  which  Kenmore  stands  in  1752,  and 
built  upon  it  this  brick  house,  which  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Colonial  architecture,  with  its  walls  two  feet  thick,  its  large  hand- 
some rooms  and  its  interior  woodwork  finished  with  great  refinement 
of  detail.  Its  chief  interest,  however,  lies  in  its  association  with 
Washington  who  made  frequent  visits  here  to  his  sister.  It  is  said 
that  he  designed  the  elaborately  ornamental  ceilings  and  mantels 
which  adorn  the  house,  and  sent  two  Hessian  artisans,  captured  at 
the  Battle  of  Trenton,  to  carry  out  his  artistic  conceptions. 

The  house  also  possesses  interest  on  account  of  Col.  Lewis  himself, 
who  was  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  prominence  in  the  Colony.  The 
Virginia  Assembly  in  July,  1775,  appointed  him  Chief  Commis- 
sioner for  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  ordered  to  be  estabhshed  in 
Fredericksburg.  This  armory  was  in  working  order  before  the  first 
of  the  following  year  and  continued  throughout  the  war,  furnishing 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  troops.  Col.  Lewis  advanced  7,000 
pounds  of  his  own  money  for  this  enterprise.  In  a  letter  written 
in  February,  1781,  he  said:  "But  for  my  advances  the  factory 
must  have  been  discontinued."  At  one  time  he  was  so  embarrassed 
financially  that  he  could  not  raise  the  money  to  pay  his  taxes. 

The  saving  of  Kenmore  was  effected  by  a  band  of  patriotic  women 
who  incorporated  the  Kenmore  Association  and  raised  the  funds 
for  that  purpose.  Mrs.  V.  M.  Fleming  is  President  of  the  organiza- 
tion, Mrs.  Annie  Fleming  Smith,  wife  of  H.  H.  Smith,  is  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  and  the  Planters'  National  Bank  of  Fredericks- 
burg is  Treasurer. 

Statue  of  Pocahontas  Dedicated  at  Jamestown 

On  June  3,  1922,  a  bronze  statue  of  Pocahontas,  by  WilHam  Ord- 
way  Partridge,  sculptor,  was  dedicated  on  Jamestown  Island,  Va., 
tmder  the  auspices  of  the  Pocahontas  Memorial  Association.  The 
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figure  represents  the  Indian  princess  in  the  attitude  of  walking,  her 
head  erect,  her  arms  extending  downward  and  outward  with  palms 
turned  forward.  Her  hair  hangs  in  two  long  locks  in  front  of  her 
shoulders  and  is  adorned  with  the  single  feather  characteristic  of 
the  coastal  Algonquins  of  that  region.  She  is  clothed  in  a  fringed 
skirt  which  reaches  her  knees  and  an  overgarment  with  elbow  sleeves. 
A  necklace  adorns  her  bosom,  and  on  her  feet  she  has  moccasins. 

The  exercises  were  presided  over  by  Dr.  Julian  A.  C.  Chandler, 
President  of  William  and  Mary  College.  The  Rev.  E.  Ruffin  Jones, 
D.D.,  rector  of  Bruton  Parish  church  at  Williamsburgh,  made  the 
invocation.  Miss  Ella  Loraine  Dorse}-,  President  of  the  Pocahontas 
Memorial  Association,  presented  the  statue,  which  was  then  unveiled 
by  a  group  of  descendants  of  Pocahontas,  namely,  J.  Stanard  Archer, 
Jr.,  Lloyd  Archer,  Caroline  Barrister  Pryor  Baker,  Frank  Robertson 
Blackford,  Nathanial  Coleman  Br}'don,  Richard  Edmund  Minor  Ely, 
Elizabeth  Epes  Pryor  Fickling,  and  Harriet  Nicholls  Garrett.  Dr. 
Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler  accepted  the  statue  for  the  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities.  Hon.  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
delivered  an  address.  Dr.  Beverly  Randolph  Tucker  read  a  poem 
entitled  "  Pocahontas."  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart  of  New  York,  Chair- 
man of  the  American  branch  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution,  spoke. 
And  the  Right  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Bishop-Coadjutor 
of  Southern  Virginia,  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  Caverns 

The  recent  opening  of  more  caverns  to  the  public  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  has  given  added  interest  to  travelers  along  the  famous 
Valley  Pike,  which  forms  a  link  in  the  highway  from  New  York  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  was  a  favorite  region 
with  the  Indians,  who  gave  it  its  name,  said  by  some  authorities  to 
mean  "  sprucy  stream;"  by  others  "a  river  flowing  alongside  high 
hills  and  mountains;"  and  by  still  another  "  daughter  of  the  stars." 
It  is  full  of  historic  interest,  from  the  days  of  George  Washington's 
pioneer  surveys  down  to  the  Civil  War.  Until  recently  the  only 
caverns  in  this  region  that  were  accessible  to  the  public  were  the 
Luray  Caverns,  in  Page  county,  and  Weyer's  Caves,  in  northern 
Augusta  county,  near  Grottoes.  During  the  past  year,  however,  the 
Endless  Caverns,  near  New  Alarket,  in  Shenandoah  county,  have 
been  opened,  and  on  May  31,  1922,  another  cavern  called  the 
Shenandoah  Caverns,  near  Mount  Jackson,  also  in  Shenandoah 
county,  was  opened. 

The  Shenandoah  Caverns  are  about  three  miles  south  of  Mount 
Jackson  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Valley  Pike,  with  which  they  are 
connected  by  a  macadamized  road.  A  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  dated  July  17,  1922,  in  describing  these  fairylike  subter- 
ranean chambers,  says  that  one  descends  to  them  by  a  concrete  stair- 
way and  soon  sees  the  first  stalactites,  which  appear  as  daggers  of 
crystallized  lime  carbonate,  hanging  like  icicles  from  points  where 
surface  water  drips  from  the  Hmestone  roof.    At  the  foot  of  the 
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stairs  is  the  spacious  anteroom  to  a  long  chain  of  high-vaulted 
chambers  connected  by  narrow  passageways,  forming  in  general  plan 
a  gigantic  letter  S,  all  illuminated  by  cleverly  concealed  lights. 
Natural  decorations  are  found  in  every  room.  Here  the  side  walls 
are  covered  by  fluted  veneer  done  in  crystal  stucco,  there  in  graceful 
drapery  hang  creamy  lambrequins  in  ruddy-tinted  stripes.  From 
place  to  place,  singly  or  in  groups,  are  pendant  stalactites  and  upris- 
ing stalagmites.  The  stalactites  are  inverted  narrow  cones  fed  by 
trickling  films  of  lime-bearing  water,  while  the  stalagmites  are 
pillars  or  columns  fed  by  spattering  drops  of  the  water.  In  one 
room  midvv^ay  down  the  chain  is  a  narrow  30-foot  cascade  of  white 
glittering  cr^'stal  flanked  by  twin  falls  of  pale  translucent  ocher.  At 
the  base  and  to  the  rear  of  this  cascade,  visible  between  slender 
columns  of  alabaster,  is  the  "  Fairy's  Secret,"  a  tiny  pool  illuminated 
presumably  by  a  brood  of  phosphorescent  larvae  of  some  insect.  At 
the  end  of  the  developed  portion  of  the  cavern  a  chamber  of  high 
vaulted  roof  gives  place  to  a  low-ceiled  room  containing  a  lakelet  in 
which  are  mirrored  a  multitude  of  delicate  stalactites. 

Dr.  Arthur  Coe  Spencer,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
says  that  the  caverns  of  this  valley  are  more  numerous  than  the 
casual  visitor  would  be  likely  to  suspect,  and  he  explains  their  mode 
of  occurrence  by  pointing  out  that  the  rocks  in  which  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  have  been  excavated  by  water  are  mainly  limestone,  and 
wherever  these  rocks  occur  the  existence  of  caverns  is  indicated  by 
two  unfailing  signs  —  the  presence  of  innumerable  w^ater  sinks  and 
the  absence  of  brooks  tributary  to  the  rather  regularly  spaced  creeks. 
The  brookless  tracts  receive  their  due  share  of  rainfall  and  must 
obviously  contribute  water  to  maintain  the  flow  of  the  creeks  and 
rivers,  but  their  contributions  are  not  delivered  by  way  of  the  sur- 
face drains,  but  through  underground  channels  that  supply  copious 
springs  in  the  deep  valleys.  The  sinks  are  rude  funnels,  by  means 
of  which  surface  waters  are  diverted  to  the  subterranean  waterways. 
The  development  of  extensive  underground  waterways  in  limestone 
formations  Hke  these  hinges  upon  the  two  facts  that  the  large  masses 
of  rock  are  cut  by  joints  and  that  limestone  is  dissolved  by  rainwater, 
which  alv/ays  contains  more  or  less  carbon  dioxide.  Surface  water 
entering  fissures,  joint  cracks  and  bedding  planes  attacks  the  lime- 
stone walls  and  thus  by  a  process  of  etching  converts  close  fractures 
and  joints  into  relatively  open  crevices.  As  this  process  of  solution 
goes  on,  lateral  connections  are  made  from  crevice  to  crevice,  and 
the  downward  etching  of  the  linked  openings  is  halted  only  when 
the  subsurface  water  channels  have  become  closely  adjusted  to  the 
water  table  controlled  by  surface  streams. 

IN  KENTUCKY 
"  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  "  Saved 

In  our  last  Annual  Report,  on  page  134,  we  mentioned  the  appoint- 
ment by  Gov.  Edward  Morrow  of  Kentucky  of  a  commission  to  find 
ways  and  means  for  the  preservation  of  the  home  of  Stephen  C. 
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Foster,  when  he  wrote  the  song  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home."  The 
farm  of  110  acres,  with  the  beautiful  Colonial  house,  is  situated  near 
Bardstown.  On  July  23,  1922,  the  commission  reported  that  it  has 
received  contributions  of  $60,800,  which  covers  the  purchase  price 
of  $50,000  but,  according  to  the  commission,  does  not  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  building.  The  margin  over 
$50,000,  the  report  says,  will  be  used  to  care  for  it  until  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  meets  and  determines  upon  method  of  preserva- 
tion.* 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Linville  Gorge  Proposed  for  a  State  Park 

During  the  past  year  a  project  for  making  a  State  park  of  Lin- 
ville Gorge  has  been  publicly  advocated  by  lovers  of  natural  scenery 
in  North  Carolina.  This  gorge  is  in  the  mountain  region  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state,  approximately  in  latitude  36°  north  and  longi- 
tude 82°  west,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Asheville.  It  is  a  canyon 
about  twenty  miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  deep,  cut  by  stream 
erosion  through  white  flint-Hke  sandstone.  The  eastern  wall  is 
formed  by  Shortoff,  Hawksbill,  Table  Rock  and  Gingercake  moun- 
tains, and  the  western  wall  is  the  long  Linville  mountain,  ending  in 
Dodson  mountain  at  its  southern  end.  The  Linville  river,  which  has 
done  the  chief  sculptural  work  of  the  gorge,  flows  placidly  through 
a  broad  quiet  valley  in  its  upper  course;  but  after  it  passes  the  falls 
which  mark  its  descent  into  the  gorge,  it  is  a  tempestuous  mountain 
torrent,  dashing  in  cascades  and  rapids  until  it  emerges  from  the 
deep  valley  and  enters  the  broad  plain  below  Shortofif  mountain.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Ashe  says  that  there  are  only  two  other  regions  in  the  entire 
Appalachians  that  rival  Linville  Gorge  —  Grandfather  mountain,  in 
that  neighborhood  and  a  rugged  area  around  Highlands,  Macon 
county,  about  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Asheville.  Looking  west- 
ward from  the  Linville  ^fountain  there  is  a  vista  across  the  broad 
North  Catawba  Valley  with  the  distant  Black  ]\lountain  range  for  a 
sky  line ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  yawning  chasm.  From  the  ridge  to 
the  east  of  the  gorge  the  outlook  on  one  side  embraces  the  low 
mountains  which  merge  into  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Piedmont;  on 
the  other  is  the  depth  of  the  gorge. 

Mr.  Ashe,  in  an  article  in  Parks  and  Recreation  "  for  January- 
February,  1923,  in  pointing  out  the  adaptability  of  Linville  Gorge  to 
a  scenic  reservation  and  wild-life  preserve,  says  that  this  region  is 
the  most  accessible  outlier  of  the  higher  ^Appalachian  mountains. 
An  excellent  road  passes  almost  at  the  foot  of  Dodson  mountain.  Up 
this  mountain  there  is  a  fair  road,  and  an  automobile  can  easily 
travel  the  crest  of  the  Linville  mountain  for  its  entire  length  of 
twenty  miles.  By  circling  the  bases  of  Table  Rock  and  Hawks- 
bill  an  excellent  scenic  road  can  cheaply  be  constructed  along  the 
prevailingly  flattened  crest  of  the  eastern  wall,  and  by  crossing  just 
above  the  falls  such  a  road  would  pass  entirely  around  the  gorge. 


*  The  house  was  formally  dedicated  on  July  4,  1923. 
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There  are  ideal  camping  sites  along  the  crests  of  the  flattopped  moun- 
tains which  flank  the  gorge  on  either  side,  and  there  are  many  springs 
short  distances  below  the  summits.  The  sandy  soils  never  become 
muddy  and  there  are  no  mosquitoes,  gnats  or  black  flies.  Only  a  few 
steep  and  slender  paths  descend  into  the  deep  bottom  of  the  gorge. 
With  more  and  better  trails,  offering  freer  access  to  the  river,  the 
fishing  would  be  unsurpassed.  There  are  bears,  pheasants  and 
turkeys  in  the  region,  and  with  protection  they  would  increase. 
Deer,  and  perhaps  elk,  otter  and  beaver  could  be  introduced.  Bald 
eagles  have  been  killed  there,  and  the  wide-winged  osprey  often 
soars  above.  The  deeper  hollows  protected  from  hunting  would 
furnish  breeding  places  for  game,  the  overflow  of  which  would  in 
part  replenish  outside  areas  where  it  could  be  hunted  lawfully.  Some 
of  these  most  inaccessible  hollows  could  be  set  aside  where  timid 
game  might  find  refuge  and  breed  undisturbed  by  fires,  dogs  or  men. 

IN  GEORGIA 
Work  on  Stone  Mountain  Monument  Begun 

In  our  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  (1916),  we  described  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum,  sculptor  of  New  York,  for  carving  a 
colossal  memorial  of  the  Confederacy  on  Stone  Mountain,  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  World  War  the  next  year  interrupted  the  project,  and  it  remained 
in  abeyance  until  the  summer  of  1922,  when  the  erection  of  the 
scafifolding  for  this  extraordinary  work  was  begun.  The  memorial 
is  being  executed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, who  have  acquired  not  only  the  mountain  side  but  also 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  for  a  park  adjoining  it  from  which  the 
memorial,  when  completed,  can  be  viewed. 

Stone  Mountain,  of  which  we  gave  a  picture  in  our  Twenty-first 
Annual  Report,  is  an  almost  naked  dome  of  granite  seven  miles  in 
circumference  and  rising  686  feet  above  the  surroimding  plain. 
Upon  this  it  is  proposed  to  carve  a  colossal  panorama  to  commemo- 
rate the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Confederate  armies.  The  side  of  the 
mountain  af¥ords  space  for  a  mile  or  more  of  gigantic  sculptured 
figures  of  men  and  horses,  fifty  or  more  feet  in  height.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  design  on  such  a  Brobdingnagian  scale  requires  much 
ingenuity  and  originality  of  invention.  In  order  to  secure  the  full- 
sized  outlines  of  his  design,  the  sculptor  has  had  a  special  lens 
ground  for  the  projection  of  figures  of  increased  size  against  the 
side  of  the  huge  mass  of  granite.  By  means  of  a  powerful  light, 
photographs  of  models  will  be  thrown  against  the  face  of  the 
mountain  in  great  size.  Such  methods  have  never  been  used  before 
according  to  the  sculptor.  The  projection  and  tracing  of  the  figures 
will  bje  done  at  night,  and  the  carving  will  be  done  in  the  daytime. 
For  these  mechanical  operations,  electrical  and  compressed  air 
apparatus  will  be  used. 
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Proposed  Conservation  of  Okefenokee  Swamp 

The  popular  conception  of  a  swamp  is  something  to  be  gotten  rid 
of.  Being  neither  soHd  land  nor  open  water,  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  useless  for  man  or  fish,  and  adapted  to  be  the  dark  and  gloomy 
abode  of  amphibians,  snakes  and  other  repellant  creatures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  swamp  may  possess  great  scenic  and  scientific 
interest ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  in  Georgia, 
for  the  preservation  of  which  the  Okefenokee  Society  was  organized 
in  1918.  The  swamp,  roughly  speaking,  is  about  20  by  40  miles  in 
size  and  covers  nearly  700  square  miles.  It  lies  almost  entirely  in 
Charlton  county,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  back  from  the  ocean,  on  the  north  side  of  St  Mary's 
river;  and  is  noted  for  its  historical  and  literary  association,  for 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  its  diversified  scenery  and  its  interest  as 
a  faunal  and  floral  area.  Its  existence  is  threatened  by  rapidly 
developing  commercial  operations.  Two  other  great  swamps  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
and  the  Everglades  in  Florida,  have  already  gone  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  preservation  in  the  natural  state;  and  the  Okefenokee  So- 
ciety was  formed  five  years  ago  to  give  authentic  publicity  regard- 
ing the  Okeenokee  Swamp;  and  to  secure  its  reservation  and  preser- 
vation for  public,  educational,  scientific  and  recreational  uses."  The 
Society  hopes  to  secure  certain  representative  portions  of  the  swamp 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  reservation  to  which  additions  may  fee  made  as 
funds  or  opportunity  permit.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  has  formally  approved  the  project  and  com- 
mends it  to  public  support. 

IN  FLORIDA 
Ta-no-to-sas-sa,  or  Lake  of  Flints 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Samuel  Morris  Conant  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  and  several  art 
and  historical  organizations,  for  interesting  archaeological  notes  con- 
cerning Lake  Thanotosassa  (Ta-no-to-sas-sa,  or  Lake  of  Flints),  in 
Florida,  written  from  that  place  in  February,  1923. 

This  lake  lies  about  14  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Tampa, 
formerly  Fort  Brooke.  The  village  street  of  Thanotosassa  follows 
the  old  Fort  King  trail  surveyed  by  United  States  soldiers  in  1835 
and  leading  to  Fort  Dade  where  the  massacre  of  the  United  States 
garrison  took  place  in  the  Seminole  war.  The  lake,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  Florida,  is  about  two  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It  has  shores  of  white  sand  which  in 
the  moonlight  suggest  snow.  The  water  has  a  yellowish  color,  said 
to  be  due  to  stain  from  the  palmetto  roots.  On  the  point  of  "  ham- 
mock land  "  on  the  east  side,  in  the  water,  are  deposits  of  ancient 
oyster  shells.  It  is  said  that  this  fresh  water  was  once  an  arm  of 
Tampa  bay.   The  lake's  outlet  is  the  Hillsboro  river. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  at  low  water  in  the  winter  months. 
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the  shallows  are  seen  to  be  covered  with  flint  chips  of  brilHant 
colors,  and  many  arrowheads  and  broken  spear-heads  (''rejects") 
of  the  Seminole  Indians  are  found  among  them.  A  few  miles  back 
from  the  westerly  side  of  the  lake,  the  soil  of  many  acres  is  filled 
with  broken  pieces  of  flint  "  like  fruit  cake,"  as  Mr.  Conant  ex- 
presses it.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  carried  these  surface  findings 
to  the  lake  and  there  fashioned  their  implements.  It  is  also  said 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  prior  to  the  universal  use 
of  the  percussion  cap,  the  Seminoles  were  solicited  for  large  orders 
of  gun-flints. 

This  section  seemed  to  be  generally  opened  and  became  attractive 
to  northern  planters  in  1876,  Mr.  Conant's  uncle,  George  W.  Adams, 
now  deceased,  being  the  first  to  "  homestead  "  on  the  lake  shore  in 
the  winter  months  of  that  year.  Mr.  Conant  himself  has  visited  it 
for  over  forty  years.  There  are  now  about  250  whites  Hving  around 
the  lake,  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  orange  groves  and  other  citrus 
varieties  are  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood.  The  large  deposits  of 
flint  back  from  the  lake,  and  the  "  sunken  boulders,"  seem  to  suggest 
a  future  usefulness  in  a  land  so  void  of  stone. 

(See  reference  to  Flint  Quarries  on  the  Hudson  river,  on  page  112 
preceding.) 

IN  OHIO 

Centenary  of  President  Grant's  Birth 

In  1922,  Ohio  commemorated  the  centennial  birthday  anniversaries 
of  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  were  born  within  her 
borders  in  the  same  year,  within  less  than  six  months  of  each  other 
in  time,  and  within  125  miles  of  each  other  in  distance,  namely, 
Grant,  who  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Ohio  river  on  April  27, 
1822,  and  Hayes,  his  comrade  in  arms  in  the  Civil  War  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  White  House,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of  Delaware, 
in  the  county  of  that  name,  October  4,  1822. 

President  Harding  attended  the  Grant  celebration  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant on  April  27,  1922,  having  escaped  injury  or  possible  death  in  a 
steamboat  accident  on  the  Ohio  river  almost  miraculously.  It  had 
been  planned  to  take  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  from  Cincinnati 
to  Point  Pleasant  on  the  steamboat  Island  Queen,  but  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  government  secret  service  agents  concerning  the  securit}^ 
of  the  boat  led  to  the  change  of  the  presidential  party  to  the  War 
Department  tug  Cayuga.  I)uring  the  trip  to  Point  Pleasant,  the 
observation  deck  of  the  Island  Queen  collapsed,  and  28  persons  were 
injured. 

Point  Pleasant  is  a  little  hamlet  of  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen 
houses,  among  which  is  the  lean-to  in  which  Grant  was  born.  This 
lean-to  is  attached  to  a  house  built  long  after  the  house  which  Jesse 
Grant  put  up  when  he  moved  to  Point  Pleasant  to  run  a  neighbor's 
tannery.  The  original  two-room  Grant  house,  to  which  the  one- 
room  lean-to  was  attached,  is  now  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair-Grounds 
at  Columbia. 
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About  20,000  people  were  assembled  at  Point  Pleasant  for  the 
centennial  exercises,  nearly  one-half  of  them  going  on  a  numerous 
flotilla  of  steamboats,  which  made  a  river  pageant  nearly  three  miles 
long. 

Centenary  of  President  Hayes'  Birth 

The  principal  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes'  birth  was  held  at  Spiegel  Grove,  Fremont,  Ohio,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 

Spiegel  Grove  is  a  park  of  about  25  acres  given  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  by  Col.  Webb  C.  Hayes,  the  President's  son.  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  is  beautifully  laid  out  with 
driveways  and  adorned  with  trees  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  from 
that  county  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  World  War.  It  contains  a 
Hayes  Memorial  Building  and  a  Library  and  Museum  Annex,  in 
which  are  entensive  memorabilia  of  the  President.  There  are  six 
ate  ways  to  the  grove,  marked  by  tablets  from  which  the  following 
data  is  taken: 

The  Croghan  Gateway  is  named  in  honor  of  Major  George  Cro- 
ghan  of  the  17th  U.  S.  Infantry,  who,  with  160  men  and  one  cannon 
"  Old  Betsey  "  defended  Fort  Stephenson  against  700  British  under 
Proctor  and  2000  Indians  under  Tecumseh  on  August  1,  and  2,  1813. 
The  gateway  is  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  grove  on  the  old 
Sandusky-Scioto  trail,  which  ran  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  river, 
and  which,  after  the  American  invasion  of  Canada  in  1813,  was 
called  the  Harrison  trail  in  honor  of  Gen.  (later  President)  William 
H.  Harrison  who  had  command  of  the  American  forces  in  the  north- 
west in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  Harrison  Gateway  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  grove  on 
this  historic  trail  is  named  for  Gen.  Harrison.  The  tablet  on  the 
gateway  recalls  further  details  of  the  history  of  the  Sandusky-Scioto 
or  Harrison  trail.  It  was  the  common  thoroughfare  for  Indians, 
French  hunters,  explorers  and  war  parties  prior  to  and  through  the 
French  and  Indian  war ;  was  used  by  Rogers'  Colonial  Rangers 
against  the  French  in  1760;  by  Bradstreet's  British  army  against 
Pontiac  in  1764 ;  by  Butler's  British  Rangers  against  Crawford  in 
1782,  and  by  Proctor's  British  armv  against  Fort  Stephenson  in 
1813. 

The  McPherson  Gateway  is  named  for  the  heroes  of  three  wars, — 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Civil  War.  Capt. 
Samuel  Thompson,  who  was  wounded  at  Lundy's  Lane,  Canada, 
is  the  honored  representative  of  the  first.  The  soldiers  of  Sandusky 
county  who  served  in  the  Mexican  War  are  collectively  memorial- 
ized for  the  second.  And  Major  General  James  B.  McPherson, 
"  the  highest  in  rank  and  command  killed  during  the  war  ",  and  the 
veterans  of  Sandusky  county  in  the  Civil  War  are  commemorated 
for  the  third. 

The  Memorial  Gateway  commemorates  Seaman  George  B.  Meek, 
U.  S.  N.,  the  first  American  killed  in  battle,  and  his  comrades  from 
Sandusky  county  who  served  in  the  campaigns  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
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the  Philippines  and  China  from  1898  to  1901 ;  and  Edgar  Thurston, 
Corporal  of  Company  K,  147th  Infantry,  74th  Brigade,  37th  Divi- 
sion, A.  E.  F.,  who  was  killed  in  France  and  his  comrades  from 
Sandusky  county  who  served  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia, 
Siberia,  Morocco  and  America  in  the  World  War. 

The  Cleveland  Gateway,  giving  entrance  to  the  McKinley 
Memorial  Parkway,  is  in  honor  of  Presidents  Cleveland,  McKinley 
and  Hayes. 

The  Buckland  Gateway  is  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Ralph  P. 
Buckland. 

At  the  ceremonies  on  October  4,  1922,  these  gateways,  the  Memo- 
rial Parkway  and  the  Library  Annex  were  dedicated.  In  the  morn- 
ing there  was  an  elaborate  military  and  civic  parade,  which  included 
historical  floats  depicting  the  early  French  Catholic  missionaries; 
the  Neutral  Cities  of  Refuge  of  1650 ;  Betsey  Ross  making  the  first 
American  Flag  in  1777 ;  Zeisberger  and  Heckwelder,  the  early  Mora- 
vian Missionaries;  the  Whitaker  family,  the  first  white  settlers  of 
1781 ;  the  Rev.  Richard  Badger,  the  first  Presbyterian  missionary 
in  1807;  the  first  Methodist  missionary;  the  assault  on  Fort  Stephen- 
son ;  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie ;  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Sandusky  val- 
ley; and  scenes  from  the  Civil  War  and  the  World  War. 

The  development  of  this  park,  with  its  buildings  and  adornments 
and  its  memorial  tablets  has  been  the  devoted  work  of  Col.  Webb  C. 
Hayes  for  many  years. 

President  Harding,  who  expected  to  be  present,  was  prevented 
by  Mrs.  Harding's  illness  from  attending  and  was  represented  by 
Major  Gen.  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  a  native  of  Ohio,  commander  of 
the  Third  Army,  A.  E.  F.,  in  France  and  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany.  The  other  speakers  were 
Rev.  Dr.  William  F.  Pierce,  President  of  Kenyon  College,  from 
which  President  Hayes  was  graduated  in  1842 ;  Hon.  James  E. 
Campbell,  President  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society;  Mayor  William  H.  Schwartz  of  Fremont;  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Williams,  biographer  of  the  President;  Senators  Atlee  Pomerene 
and  Frank  D.  Willis  and  Congressman  Simeon  D.  Fess  of  Ohio; 
ex- Auditor  (now  Governor)  A.  V.  Donahey  of  that  state;  Maj.  Gen. 
Clarence  R.  Edwards,  and  Col.  John  R.  McQuigg  of  Ohio  who 
commanded  troops  in  the  World  War;  Capt.  W.  L.  Curry,  com- 
mander of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  Ohio,  Commander  M.  G.  Saltzgaber 
of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Commander  Albert  D.  Alcorn  of  the  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  and  Commander  Gilbert  Bettman  of  the  American  Legion. 

IN  ILLINOIS 

Grrant's  Home  in  Galena 

Three  buildings  connected  with  cardinal  incidents  in  Gen.  Grant's 
life  are  still  preserved,  namely,  the  lean-to  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
in  which  he  was  born  (see  page  166),  the  house  in  which  he  lived  in 
Galena,  111.,  before  the  Civil  War,  and  the  cottage  on  Mount 
McGregor,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  died  (see  pages  70,  127).    In  Galena 
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also  is  the  old  leather  store  of  Grant's  father  Jesse,  in  which  the 
future  President  worked  as  a  clerk ;  the  hotel  room  where  Grant 
always  stayed  when  he  came  back  to  visit  the  home  folk,  and  even 
the  little  office  where  he  received  the  election  returns  which  made 
him  President.  These  landmarks  of  the  President  were  centers  of 
commemorative  exercises  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  April  27,  1922. 

Eugene  Field  Memorial  in  Chicago 

A  beautiful  memorial  of  Eugene  Field,  "  the  children's  poet,"  was 
dedicated  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  on  October  9,  1922.  The  monu- 
ment represents  a  brooding  angel  hovering  over  two  sleeping  chil- 
dren, sprinkling  the  sand  of  dreams  into  their  eyes.  On  the  base 
are  carved  the  first  four  lines  of  the  "  Dutch  Lullaby,"  better  known 
as  "  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod."  On  the  other  side  of  the  sleeping 
figures  are  the  opening  lines  of  "  The  Sugar  Plum  Tree:" 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  sugar  plum  tree? 

'Tis  a  marvel  of  great  renown. 
It  blooms  on  the  shore  of  the  Lollipop  Sea, 

In  the  garden  of  Shut  Eye  Town. 

A  fountain,  marble  seats  and  the  brief  inscription  "  To  Eugene 
Field  "  complete  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  who,  while  associated  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  brought  the  children's  poet  "  to  Chicago  f  rom  Den- 
ver, and  Dr.  William  E.  Barton  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Oak  Park,  delivered  addresses ;  and  Jean  Field  Foster  and  Robert 
Eugene  Field,  grandchildren  of  the  poet,  unveiled  the  memorial. 

IN  COLORADO 

Denver's  Oldest  Home  a  Memorial 

On  July  15,  1922,  after  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
Historical  and  Natural  History  Society,  the  Society  of  Colorado 
Pioneers,  and  Denver  City  officials,  it  was  announced  that  Denver's 
oldest  dwelling  place,  built  in  1858  by  William  Hartford  Clarke, 
and  in  which  he  died  recently,  would  be  placed  in  the  City  park  as 
a  memorial  to  Colorado  pioneers.  The  log  cabin  home  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Mrs.  Frank  Frohn  of  Salida,  Col.,  daughter 
and  heiress  to  the  pioneer's  estate. 

IN  MONTANA 

Indians  Name  a  Park  After  Marshal  Foch 

Announcement  was  made  in  December,  1922,  from  Billings,  Mon- 
tana, that  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Agency  had  voted  to  set  aside  as 
a  memorial  park  a  small  portion  of  their  reservation  where  Marshal 
Ferdinand  Foch  was  initiated  into  their  tribe  on  November  28,  1921. 
This  singular  act  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Crows  served  in  the 
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American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  under  the  united  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Foch,  and  the  only  American  Legion  Post  com- 
posed exclusively  of  American  Indians  is  located  at  that  reserva- 
tion. It  is  planned  to  set  the  park  aside  as  a  sight-seeing  spot, 
similar  to  the  Custer  Battle  Field,  to  attract  the  attention  of  tourists. 
When  Marshal  Foch  visited  the  Crow  agency  on  November  28, 

1921,  the  Indians  adopted  him  as  an  honorary  chieftain  with  elab- 
orate ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  and 
named  him  Ah-ba-ko-ta  Baptisa-chish,  meaning  "  chief  of  all  war- 
riors." At  the  session  in  December,  1922,  when  they  decided  to 
name  the  park  in  his  honor,  a  letter  was  written  to  him  asking  him 
to  send  them  some  memento,  preferably  a  captured  cannon,  to  put 
in  the  park.  The  letter  was  signed  by  Plenty  Coops,  head  chief  of 
the  tribe,  and  James  Carpenter,  chairman  of  the  Crow  tribal  council. 
It  was  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  signed  by  C.  H.  Ashbury,  agency 
superintendent. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

Pioneer  Federal  Court-House  Preserved 

The  farther  one  goes  west  in  the  United  States,  the  younger  in 
years  are  the  historic  "  old  "  buildings,  generally  speaking.    In  July, 

1922,  a  dispatch  from  Chehalis,  Washington,  reported  that  an  old 
log  building  near  there,  which  housed  one  of  the  first  Federal  courts 
ever  held  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  had  been  rehabilitated  and  pre- 
sented to  the  State.  The  building,  erected  in  1845,  housed  Gen.  Phil 
Sheridan  and  Gen.  George  B.  'McClellan  when  they  were  in  the 
Northwest  before  the  Civil  War,  and  had  to  travel  between  Fort 
Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  Fort  Stellacoon,  on  Puget 
Sound. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS 
Complete  List 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  National  Parks  and  National 
Monuments  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  dates  of  their 
creation,  their  locations,  and  their  areas.  The  dates  given  are  the 
earliest  dates  of  their  establishment.  With  some  there  has  been  a 
subsequent  change  of  status  or  area,  but  the  following  tables  give 
their  present  condition. 

Compared  with  the  Hst  published  in  our  last  annual  report,  the 
following  list  contains  these  changes : 

Hawaii  National  Park  has  been  increased  from  75,295  to  118,695, 
as  explained  hereafter. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park  is  reported  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  contain  1,692,800  acres  instead  of  1,498,000  before 
reported. 

Palm  Canyon  National  Monument  was  authorized  (but  not  yet 
established)  and  Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument  was  proclaimed 
in  1922 ;  and  Aztec  Ruin  and  Hovenweep  National  Montmients 
were  proclaimed  in  the  beginning  of  1923. 
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National  Parks  Administered  by  Interior  Department 

Name  Location 

Crater  Lake   Oregon  

General  Grant   California   

Glacier    Montana   

Grand  Canyon   Arizona   

Hot  Springs   Arkansas   

Hawaii    Hawaiian  Islands  

Lafayette    Maine   

Lassen  Volcanic   California   

Mesa  Verde   Colorado   

Mount  McKinley   Alaska   

Mount  Rainier   Washington   

Piatt   Oklahoma   

Rocky  Mountain   Colorado   

Sequoia    California   

Sully's   Hill   North  Dakota  

Wind  Cave   South  Dakota  

Yellowstone    Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana. 

Yosemite    California   

Zion    Utah   


Created 

Acres 

1902 

159,360 

1890 

2,536 

1910 

981,681 

1908 

613,120 

1832 

912 

1916 

118,695 

1916 

5,000 

1907 

79,561 

1906 

48,966 

1917 

1,692,800 

1899 

207,360 

1902 

848 

1915 

254,327 

1890 

161,597 

1904 

780 

1903 

10,899 

1872 

2,142,720 

1890 

719,622 

1909 

76,800 

7,277,584 

National  Monuments  Administered  by  Interior  Department 

Name                                     Location  Created  Acres 

Aztec  Ruin   New  Mexico   1923  5 

Casa  Grande....   Arizona    1892  480 

Capulin  Mountain   New  Mexico   1916  681 

Chaco  Canyon   New  Mexico   1907  20,629 

Colorado    Colorado    1911  13,883 

Devil's  Tower   Wyoming    1906  1,152 

Dinosaur    Utah    1915  80' 

El  Morro   New   Mexico   1906  240 

Fossil  Cycad   South  Dakota   1923  320 

Gran  Quivira   New  Mexico   1909  560 

Hovenweep    Colorado,  Utah   1923  285 

Katmai    Alaska    1918  1,088,000 

Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern   Montana    1908  160 

Montezuma  Castle   Arizona    1906  160 

Muir  Woods   California    1908  426 

Natural  Bridges   Utah    1908  2,740 

Navajo    Arizona    1909  360 

Papago  Saguaro   Arizona    1914  2,050 

♦Palm  Canyon   California    1922  1,600 

Petrified  Forest   Arizona    1906  25,625 

Pinnacles    California    1908  2,080 

Rainbow  Bridge   Utah    1910  160 

Scott's  Blufif   Nebraska    1919  2,054 

Shoshone  Cavern   Wyoming    1909  210 

Sitka    Alaska    1910  57 

Tumacacori    Arizona    1908  10 

Verendrye    North  Dakota   1917  253 

Yucca  House   Colorado    1919  10 

1,164,270 


*  See  explanation  on  page  175. 
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National  Monuments  Administered  by  Agricultural 
Department 

Name                                     Location                          Created  Acres 

Bandelier                                  New  Mexico                           1916  22,075 

Devil's  Postpile                         California                                1911  800 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings                  New  Mexico                          1907  160 

Jewel  Cave                              South  Dakota                         1908  1,280 

Mount  Olympus   Washington    1909  299,370 

Old  Kasaan                              Alaska                                    1916  39 

Oregon  Caves                            Oregon                                     1909  480 

Tonto                                        Arizona                                    1907  640 

Walnut  Canyon                          Arizona                                    1915  960 

Wheeler                                    Colorado                                  1908  300 

326,104 


National  Parks  Administered  by  War  Department 

Name                                     Location                           Created  Acres 

Antietam  Battlefield   Maryland                                 1890  50 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga.  Georgia  and  Tennessee             1890  6,543 

Gettysburg   Pennsylvania                            1895  2,451 

Guilford  Court  House   North  Carolina                       1917  125 

Lincoln's  Birthplace   Kentucky                                  1916  1 

Vicksburg    Mississippi                               1898  1,323 

Shiloh    Tennessee                                1894  3,546 
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National  Monuments  Administered  by  War  Department 

In  our  Twenty- seventh  Annual  Report  (1921-22)  we  published 
a  complete  list  of  National  Monuments  administered  by  the  War 
Department.  This  list  is  too  long  and  contains  too  many  individual 
items  to  be  repeated.  It  includes  not  only  the  Big  Hole  Battlefield, 
five  acres,  in  Montana,  created  in  1910,  and  Cabrillo  National 
Monument,  one  acre,  in  California,  which  had  previously  been  sup- 
posed to  complete  this  category,  but  also  numerous  forts,  buildings, 
monuments,  etc.,  in  twenty-eight  different  states  which  belong  to 
the  Government  and  which,  we  learned,  were  considered  to  be 
National  Monuments  under  Bulletin  27  of  the  War  Department 
dated  July  17,  1915.  We  commend  this  list  to  the  attention  of 
patriotic  and  historical  societies  in  the  States  mentioned,  with  the 
suggestion  that  if  they  should  apply  to  the  Federal  authorities,  some 
of  these  interesting  landmarks  might  be  committed  to  their  custody. 

Visitors  to  National  Parks 

The  annual  report  of  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1922  shows  that  there 
were  1,044,502  visitors  to  nineteen  National  Parks  and  171,876 
visitors  to  fourteen  National  Monuments.  The  total,  1,216,378, 
shows  a  steady  increase  during  the  past  three  years,  the  count  of 
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the  same  parks  and  monuments  being  1,059,455  for  1920  and 
1,171,796  for  1921.  During  1922,  the  number  of  automobiles  enter- 
ing fourteen  of  the  principal  National  Parks  was  197,105,  compared 
with  128,074  in  1920  and  175,825  in  1921. 

Hawaii  National  Park  Enlarged 

The  addition  of  43,400  acres  to  the  area  of  Hawaii  National 
Park,  noted  on  a  preceding  page,  was  effected  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  May  1,  1922  (Public,  No.  208,  67th  Congress) 
which  added  the  so-called  Kau  Desert  lands  to  the  park.  This  area, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  Kilauea  section  of  the  park,  contains  the 
Kau  flow  of  1919.  great  earthquake  cracks,  a  section  of  sea-coast 
where  great  lava  flows  have  poured  into  the  ocean,  numerous  craters 
and  cones,  and  desert  flora,  which  are  of  great  interest  to  visitors 
and  which  now  bring  into  the  park  a  complete  exposition  of 
volcanic  phenomena. 

Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument  Proclaimed 

On  October  21,  1922.  President  Harding  proclaimed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument  under  the  Act 
for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities.  The  new  National 
Monument  is  a  tract  of  320  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  Fall  River 
county,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  three 
or  four  m.iles  southwest  of  Minnekahta.  a  station  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q. 
railroad  where  it  crosses  the  Denve^-Deadwood  highwav.  The 
highwav  runs  close  bv  the  western  side  of  the  monument  and  the 
railroad  is  half  a  mile  east  of  the  monument.  The  reserv^ed  tract  is 
rich  in  Mesozoic  deposits  of  fossil  cycads  and  other  characteristic 
examples  of  paleobotanv  which  are  of  great  scientific  interest.  The 
Director  of  National  Parks,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  is  given  supervision  of  the  monument. 

Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument  Proclaimed 

Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument,  proclaimed  by  President  Hard- 
ing on  Januarv  24,  1923,  under  the  Act  for  the  Preservation  of 
American  Antiquities,  is  not  an  Aztec  ruin  but  is  a  ruin  near  the 
town  of  Aztec  in  San  Juan  county,  New  Mexico.  The  area  pro- 
claimed contains  4.6  acres. 

The  ruin,  one  of  the  well-known  pueblo  type,  is  a  large  E-shaped 
structure  of  approximately  500  rooms,  it  is  said,  with  the  entire 
first  storv'  standing  and  many  of  the  second  floor  rooms  intact.  The 
ceilings  are  supported  by  large  beams,  cut  and  dressed  with  stone 
tools,  while  the  walls  are  of  sandstone  with  dressed  faces,  and  as 
examples  of  pre-historic  masonry-  are  said  to  take  high  rank.  Exca- 
vation of  the  ruins  has  been  carried  out  during  the  last  five  years 
by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  museum 
tendered  the  ruin  to  the  United  States  Government,  being  enabled 
do  so  bv  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Archer  Huntington  of  New  York 
City. 
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Concerning  the  name  of  this  National  Monument,  our  fellow- 
member  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh,  explorer  and  author,  writes 
as  follows : 

"  The  establishment  of  the  'Aztec '  ruins  in  New  Mexico  as  a  National 
Monument  puts  the  name  of  Aztec  so  prominently  on  the  map  of  New- 
Mexico  that  many  persons  may  be  misled  into  thinking  that  the  Aztecs  of 
Old  Mexico,  whose  name  has  so  romantically  impressed  itself  on  American 
history,  had  something  to  do  with  the  ruins  so  named  in  New  Mexico.  This 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  New  Mexican  ruins  were  so  named  through 
ignorance.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  discovery  from  time  (to  time  bf 
aboriginal  house  ruins  in  our  Southwest  it  was  always  assumed  that  anything 
in  the  \vry  of  a  permanent  house  must  be  Aztec.  Our  Indians  wfere  con- 
sidered incapable  of  building  anything,  doing  anything  or  saying  anything  that 
was  worthy  of  more  than  passing  consideration,  hence  a  stone  house  had  to 
be  'Aztec '  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  trappers,  ranchmen  and  miners. 

"  There  are  many  similar  ruins  of  stone  structures  throughout  the  South- 
west, and  there  is  no  evidence  at  present  that  they  were  not  built  by  Indians 
the  same  or  similar  to  those  who  build  them  today.  The  name  'Aztec,'  there- 
fore, in  this  connection  means  no  more  than  the  '  Montezuma  '  names  found 
attached  to  springs,  etc. 

"  The  Grand  Canyon  in  recent  years  has  been  plastered  with  Oriental  names ; 
the  State  of  New  York  long  ago  with  classical  ones  —  tributes  that  intellectual 
poverty  pays  to  the  helpful  past." 

Hovenweep  National  Monument  Proclaimed 

On  March  2,  1923,  President  Harding  proclaimed  the  establish- 
ment of  Hovenweep  National  Monument  of  285  acres,  which  over- 
laps the  interstate  boundary  between  Montezuma  county  in  south- 
western Colorado  and  San  Juan  county  in  southeastern  Utah.  It 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  Dolores,  a  station  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  railroad  in  Montezuma  county,  Colo.  It  can  be  reached  by 
two  roads,  one  from  Dolores  and  one  from  Mancos,  also  a  station 
on  the  railroad. 

The  new  reservation  contains  three  notable  groups  of  prehistoric 
ruins,  called  the  Square  Tower  Canyon  Cluster,  the  Holly  Canyon 
Group,  and  the  Cajon  Mesa  Group. 

Notable  ruins  in  the  Square  Tower  Canyon  are  Hovenweep 
House,  Hovenweep  Castle,  the  Unit  Type  House,  the  Twin  Towers 
and  the  Stronghold  House. 

The  largest  ruin  is  Hovenweep  House.  According  to  Dr.  J. 
Walter  Fewkes,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  who  recommended  the  establishment  of  this 
National  Monimient,  Hovenweep  House  is  the  ruin  of  a  rectangular 
pueblo  of  the  pure  t3'pe,  showing  circular  depressions  identified  as 
kivas,  embedded  in  collections  of  square  and  rectangular  rooms,  and 
massive  walled  buildings  on  the  south  side.  In  the  standing  walls 
are  remains  of  a  conspicuous  multi-chambered  D-shaped  tower. 

Hovenweep  Castle  also  has  circular  kivas  compactly  embedded 
in  rectangular  rooms  arranged  about  them,  indicating  the  pure  type 
of  pueblos.  The  massive  walled  semi-circular  towers  and  great 
houses  are  combined  with  square  rooms  and  kivas.  Although  much 
debris  has  accumulated  around  the  kivas,  especially  in  their  cavities, 
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it  is  evident  that  these  ceremonial  rooms  were  formerly  one-storied 
and  practically  subterranean  on  account  of  the  surrounding  rooms. 
The  inner  kiva  walls  show  evidences  of  mural  pilasters  and  ban- 
quettes like  those  of  cliff  dwellings  and  other  pure  puei)lo  types. 

The  Unit  Type  House,  so-called,  is  the  simplest  and  purest  form 
of  prehistoric  pueblo,  with  a  centrally  placed  circular  ceremonial 
room. 

The  Twin  Towers  stand  on  a  rock  isolated  from  the  main  cliff 
by  a  deep  cleft.  The  larger  tower  has  an  oval-shaped  ground  plan 
and  the  smaller  one  has  a  horse-shoe  shaped  plan. 

Stronghold  House  is  a  cluster  of  several  small  buildings. 

In  Hollywood  Canyon  is  some  of  the  finest  masonry  in  the 
reservation.  These  ruins  cluster  about  the  head  of  a  small  canyon. 
Two  of  the  ruins  are  of  the  tower  type  and  were  built  of  boulders. 
One  of  the  finest  of  the  towers,  called  Holly  Tower,  is  built  on  a 
great  rock,  its  tip  rising  to  a  height  level  with  the  mesa.  Another 
ruin  called  Holly  House  appears  to  have  been  a  pueblo  of  rect- 
angular form. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ruins  that  await  scientific  study,  but 
Dr.  Fewkes  says  that  they  are  not  the  only  interesting  things  in 
the  newest  of  the  nationally  owned  beauty  spots.  The  evidences 
of  the  ancient  population  that  toiled  and  built  these  fine  structures 
include  the  smaller  antiquities  such  as  potter\-  and  weapons.  At 
many  places  covered  by  the  reconnoissances  of  Dr.  Fewkes  were 
found  interesting  collections  of  engraved  figures  of  ancient  date 
cut  into  boulders  or  vertical  cliffs,  among  them  animals  and  birds. 

Palm  Canyon  National  Monument  Authorized 

Palm  Canyon  National  Monument,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
but  not  yet  actually  established,  is  situated  in  Riverside  county, 
southern  California,  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles  east  and 
somewhat  south  of  Los  Angeles,  and  in  the  northwesterly  part  of 
the  Colorado  Desert.  It  consists  of  1600  acres,  the  most  notable 
point  of  the  area  being  a  long  ravine,  known  as  Palm  Canyon,  which 
partly  forms  the  dividing  line  between  two  fine  mountains,  San 
Jacinto  and  Santa  Rosa.  Adjacent  to  Palm  Canyon  are  two  other 
canyons  named  Murray  and  Andreas,  and  these  three  canyons  make 
the  special  attractions  of  the  park. 

The  monument  is  not  only  picturesque  on  account  of  its  topo- 
graphical diversity,  but  it  also  possesses  great  geological  and 
botanical  interest.  The  canyons  are  ragged  gorges  cut  into  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  their  walls  piled  up  in  huge  cubes  and  slabs  of 
volcanic-looking  rock.  The  feature,  however,  which  gives  the  park 
its  name  is  the  presence  of  groves  of  the  stately  fan-palm,  Washing- 
tonia  fill f era.  Many  of  the  palms  are  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high, 
and  the  slender,  smooth,  round  boles,  some  vertical,  some  leaning, 
some  shooting  up  in  rocketlike  curve,  each  topped  with  a  burst  of 
brilliant  green,  fanlike  leaves,  have  a  beautiful  effect,  especially  in 
that  wild  and  barren  setting. 
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Mr.  J.  Smeaton  Chase,  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  of  December, 
1922,  describes  the  surprising  sensation  which  the  visitor  has  when, 
after  crossing  miles  of  sandy,  sun-blasted  desert,  with  its  scanty 
vegetation  of  cactus  and  gray,  brittle  shrubs  one  finds  himself  beside 
a  tropical-seeming,  palm-fringed  stream  where  quail  and  doves  are 
calling  and  orioles  have  swung  their  nests  above  each  glassy  pool. 

The  Palm  Canyon  National  Monument  was  authorized  by  an  act 
of  Congress  of  August  26,  1922  (PubHc,  No.  291,  67th  Congress) 
entitled  "  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dedi- 
cate and  set  apa,rt  as  a  National  Monument  certain  lands  in  River- 
side county,  California,"  after  the  consent  and  relinquishment  of 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Indians  to  the  lands 
have  been  secured  and  fimds  have  been  provided  for  their  reim- 
bursement. The  act  was  approved  August  26,  1922,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  the  Indians  have  refused  to  sell. 

Gifts  to  National  Parks 

Gifts  of  and  to  S'tate  and  City  parks  have  frequently  been 
recorded  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  this  Society.  Now  the  National 
Parks  are  evoking  similar  expressions  of  enthusiastic  generosity. 
The  gifts  of  Lafayette  National  Park  in  Maine  and  the  Muir  Woods 
National  Monument  in  California  to  the  Federal  Government,  have 
previously  been  noticed  in  these  Reports.  Recently,  Mrs.  Stella 
Leviston  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  contributed  $3000  for  the  building 
of  the  first  wing  of  a  museum  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
to  contain  artifacts  of  the  pueblo  Indians ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Chandler  of 
Fresno,  Cal.,  has  given  $1000  to  be  used  for  breaking  trails  in  Mt. 
McKinley  National  Park  —  the  last  of  several  gifts  by  him  for 
park  purposes ;  Mr.  D.  F.  Gaines  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  has 
contributed  $600  for  printing  30,000  copies  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  for  general  distribution; 
the  Women's  Club  of  Estes  Park,  Cal.,  has  given  a  large  building 
lot  in  Estes  Park  village  for  a  new  administration  building  for  the 
contiguous  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park;  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Co.  has  given  the  so-called  Wolverton  Dam  tract  of 
160  acres  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  to  the  government  to  free 
the  park  of  a  possible  water-power  development ;  and  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  has  given  the  Aztec  Ruin  National 
Monument  to  the  government. 

These  gifts  are  valuable  in  themselves  and  they  also  indicate  how 
the  people  are  taking  the  National  Parks  into  their  hearts  as  their 
own  possessions,  and  they  set  good  examples  which  are  sure  to  be 
followed  by  others. 

The  Ail-Year  National  Park  Project 

On  July  7,  1922,  the  United  States  Senate  passed  the  bill  (S. 
3519)  introduced  by  Hon.  Holm  O.  Bursum  of  New  Mexico 
entitled  an  act  "  defining  the  rights  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians 
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in  the  Mescalero  Indian  Resen^ation,  New  Mexico,  providing  an 
allotment  of  certain  lands  therein  in  severalty  to  the  Mescalero 
Apache  Indians,  and  creating  the  All-Year  National  Park."  The 
bill  aroused  much  opposition  from  the  friends  of  the  National 
Parks,  for  reasons  hereafter  stated,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  felt  much  satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  the  bill  remained 
unreported  in  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  when  the 
Congress  ended  on  March  4,  1923. 

The  bill  was  one  of  the  most  loose- jointed,  disconnected  and 
irrelevant  propositions  for  a  National  Park  ever  put  before  Con- 
gress. All  the  existing  National  Parks  and  National  Monuments, 
whether  large  or  small,  comprehend  in  each  case  a  concrete  area, 
characterized  by  one  or  more  highly  characteristic  features  from 
which  they  derive  their  names.  In  the  Mescalero  bill,  for  no 
apparently  good  reason,  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  one  National 
Park  of  at  least  four  widely  separated  areas,  namely,  the  Mescalero 
Apache  Indian  Reservation,  the  Mai  Pais  Lava  Beds,  the  Gypsum 
Hills  (or  White  Sands)  and  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir.  The 
Indian  reservation  is  a  tract  measuring  about  thirty  miles  east  and 
west  and  twenty  miles  north  and  south,  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
Otero  county.  New  Mexico  —  one  of  the  southern  tier  of  counties. 
The  Mai  Pais  Lava  Beds  lie  forty  miles  northwestward  of  the 
center  of  the  reservation,  the  Gypsum  Hills  thirty-eight  miles  to 
the  southwestward,  and  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  on  the  Rio 
Grande  river  ninety  miles  to  the  westward. 

The  Bursum  bill  provided  first  that  all  the  lands  in  the  Indian 
reservation  should  be  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement, 
and  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  occupants  and  their 
descendants,  subject  to  the  exception  that  not  to  exceed  2000  acres, 
including  parcels  conspicuous  for  their  natural  beauty  or  adapted 
for  summer  camps,  could  be  set  apart  for  park  purposes.  This 
park  land  in  the  Indian  reservation,  the  Mai  Pais  Lava  Beds,  the 
Gypsum  Hills  and  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  and  lands  adja- 
cent thereto,  although  physically  separate,  are  grouped  together  in 
the  bill  under  the  name  of  the  All-Year  National  Park.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  the  survey  of  arable  lands  along  the  water-courses 
and  elsewhere  within  the  Tularosa,  Elk,  S'ilver  Springs,  White  Trail, 
Cherokee,  North  Carrizo,  South  Carrizo,  Rinconado  and  Nogal 
Canyons,  and  their  allotment  in  severalty  to  the  Indians ;  and  there 
are  various  other  provisions  concerning  mining,  irrigation,  hunting, 
etc. 

The  Indian  part  of  the  bill  was  designed  to  confirm  certain  rights 
of  the  Indians  occupying  the  reserv^ation  which  had  been  created 
by  Presidential  proclamation.  To  the  provisions  for  doing  justice 
to  the  Indians  the  people  interested  in  the  integrity  of  the  National 
Parks  made  no  objection.  What  they  did  object  to  was  the  bringing 
together  of  unrelated  elements  in  the  guise  of  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  Park,  in  which  would  instantly  be  included  questions  of 
water  power,  irrigation,  mining,  hunting,  grazing,  etc.   The  Elephant 
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Butte  Reservoir  for  instance,  is  a  reclamation  project.  It  is  the 
State's  largest  body  of  fresh  water  and  is  El  Paso's  principal  fish- 
ing resort.  If  this  were  included  in  a  National  Park,  it  would 
estabHsh  a  precedent  for  the  introduction  of  water-power  projects 
in  other  existing  parks  —  a  feature  which  the  defenders  of  the 
National  Parks  find  sufficiently  difficult  now  to  prevent.  The  bill 
also  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set 
apart  the  park  areas  in  the  Indian  reservation  instead  of  designating 
them  by  law;  and  apparently  set  up  conflicting  jurisdiction  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  National  Park  Service  in  regard 
to  the  Indians  in  the  park  areas. 

According  to  the  bulletin  of  the  National  Parks  Association  the 
bill  was  drafted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Albert  B. 
Fall,  whose  home  is  in  New  Mexico  adjoining  the  reserv^ation. 

Proposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  we  described  the  project  embodied  in 
the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Hon.  Henry  E.  Barbour  of 
Fresno,  Cal.,  (H.  R.  7452)  "  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia 
National  Park,  CaHfornia,  and  to  change  the  name  of  said  park  to 
Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park."  The  present  park  comprises 
about  253  square  miles.  The  Barbour  bill  proposed  to  eliminate 
from  the  park  about  105  square  miles  constituting  nearly  all  of  its 
southern  half,  transferring  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Forest  Service,  and  to  add  to  the  park  about  961  square  miles  to 
the  eastward  and  northward  of  the  park.  One  great  objection  to 
the  original  bill  was  that  it  did  not  exclude  the  park  from  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Water  Power  act,  but  the  bill  was  subse- 
quently amended  in  that  respect  so  as  to  forbid  the  granting  of 
permits  for  dams,  conduits,  reservoirs,  power-houses,  transmission 
lines,  etc.,  within  the  park;  and  at  the  time  of  the  transmission  of 
our  last  Annual  Report  the  bill  was  awaiting  its  turn  on  the  calendar 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  spring  of  1922  Hon.  Henry  Ellsworth  Osborne  of  Los 
Angeles  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  would  permit  the  damming  of  the  Tehipite  Valley 
and  the  King's  River  Canyon.  This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
give  the  Water  Power  Commission  the  right  to  grant  the  Los 
Angeles  applications  to  build  reserv^oirs  in  the  enlarged  park.  Con- 
gressman Osborne's  illness,  however,  prevented  both  his  offering 
of  the  amendment  and  the  passage  of  the  bill.  He  had  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  propose  the  amendment  when  the  bill  should 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  floor ;  but  on  account  of  his  absence,  the  bill 
was  postponed  out  of  "  congressional  courtesy ' '  every  time  it 
appeared  on  the  calendar ;  and  his  death  occurred  too  late  in  the 
session  to  allow  his  successor  to  be  chosen.  Therefore,  when  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  March  4,  1923,  the  bill  had  not  been  acted  upon. 
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Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Jurisdiction  Unified 

An  act  of  Congress  (Public  No.  307,  67th  Congress)  approved 
September  18,  1922,  accepts  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas 
to  the  United  States  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  tract  of  land 
within  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  and  thus  completes  the 
government's  jurisdiction  over  the  park. 

New  Yellov^^stone  Geyser 

A  new  geyser,  rising  higher  than  the  famous  Old  Faithful,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  on  Monday,  August 
14,  1922,  when  a  quiet  mud  pool  near  the  head  of  Obsidian  creek 
gave  vent  to  a  column  of  hot  mud,  water  and  rocks  which  rose  to 
an  estimated  height  of  300  feet.  The  crater  is  on  the  Norris  road 
about  five  miles  from  Norris,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
Roaring  Mountain,  and  only  twenty  feet  from  the  roadway.  The 
official  report  of  the  eruption  by  Assistant  Chief  Ranger  E.  T. 
Scoyen  to  Superintendent  Horace  N.  Albright  says  that  the  first 
eruption  took  place  about  6.40  a.  m.  and  was  witnessed  by  Andrew 
Joss,  driver  of  the  sprinkler  between  Beaver  Lake  and  Norris.  That 
the  eruption  reached  a  great  height  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
water  and  mud  covered  the  trees  150  feet  from  the  crater.  During 
the  rest  of  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  there  were  minor 
eruptions.  At  3.20  p.  m.  there  were  two  great  eruptions  in  quick 
■succession.  Several  people  claimed  that  it  reached  a  height  of  300 
feet.  Park  Ranger  E.  Matthew  was  present  and  he  confirmed  their 
statement. 

At  10  o'clock  that  evening  there  was  an  eruption  even  more 
violent.  Park  Ranger  Bauman  and  Mechanic  Harry  Marshall  were 
present  at  this  time.  Their  car  was  parked  well  outside  the  danger 
area  of  the  two  earHer  eruptions,  but  they  were  forced  to  leave  the 
car  and  run  for  safety.  Rocks  thrown  out  by  the  geyser  ruined 
the  top  of  the  car  although  it  was  parked  150  feet  from  the  crater. 

The  next  morning,  Chief  Ranger  Woodring  and  Assistant  Chief 
Ranger  Scoyen  paced  off  the  distance  the  water  was  thrown  along 
the  road  and  found  that  for  450  feet  along  the  main  highway  it 
would  have  been  unsafe  for  any  person  to  stand  during  the  erup- 
tions. A  much  greater  area  was  affected  by  spray  and  light  showers 
that  would  have  drenched  anyone  standing  within  range.  One  rock 
weighing  about  250  pounds  was  blown  up  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  crater,  while  smaller  rocks,  tree  stumps 
and  other  debris  were  scattered  in  all  directions  for  about  200  feet 
from  the  crater.  The  crater  was  also  enlarged  about  twenty  feet. 
Not  since  the  great  eruptions  of  the  Excelsior  in  1888  has  anything 
like  this  happened  in  the  Yellowstone. 

Following  the  14th,  the  activity  of  the  geyser  gradually  lessened, 
until  at  last  accounts  the  crater  was  practically  quiet. 
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Lassen  Peak  Again  in  Eruption 

On  March  10,  1923,  Lassen  Peak,  in  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park,  in  northern  California,  vindicated  the  name  of  the  park  by 
bursting  forth  in  violent  eruption.  Information  received  at  the  time 
of  writing  this  Report  indicates  that  the  outbreak  is  the  greatest 
that  has  occurred  since  those  of  1914  and  1915.  (See  our  Twenty- 
first  Annual  Report.) 

Lassen  Peak  is  the  only  active  volcano  in  the  continental  United 
States  outside  of  Alaska.  The  first  eruption  in  1914  occurred  on 
May  30,  when  a  crater  40  by  150  feet  in  size  was  made.  More 
than  100  eruptions  took  place  in  that  year  and  1915,  and  the  volcano 
has  belched  smoke  many  times  since.  On  May  21,  1915,  a  flood 
of  mud  from  the  peak  wrecked  houses  in  Hat  Creek  Valley,  near 
its  base.  Residents  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  manv  cattle 
killed. 

Slaughter  of  Elk  for  Their  Teeth 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  deprecates  the  killing  of  thousands  of 
bull  elk  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  region  by  hunters  who  seek  them 
chiefly  for  two  teeth  from  each  animal  which  can  be  sold  at  a  high 
price  to  be  worn  as  ornaments.  The  fashion  of  wearing  these  bits 
of  bone  as  watch  charms,  cuff  links,  stick  pins  and  hat  pins  has 
been  steadily  growing  as  the  once  vast  herd  of  elk  dwindles  and  is 
threatened  with  extinction. 

A  few  years  ago  the  wearing  of  aigrets  for  hat  trimmings  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  a  rarely  beautiful  bird,  but  through  aroused 
public  sentiment  a  halt  was  called  in  time  to  save  the  birds.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  unless  the  market  for  elk  teeth  is  curbed  before 
it  is  too  late,  it  will  mean  the  extermination  of  the  elk,  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  deer.  The  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says  that  while  Indian  braves  decorated  themselves  with 
necklaces  made  of  claws  taken  from  the  grizzly  bear,  the  most 
ferocious  animal  in  America,  only  the  squaws  wore  elk  teeth  for 
decorations,  and  they  used  only  those  from  the  animals  killed  for 
food  and  clothing.  Now  the  white  men  are  following  the  fashion 
of  the  squaw,  but  are  paying  a  price  that  tempts  people  of  the 
lowest  character  to  slaughter  and  waste  the  elk  for  these  trifling 
trinkets. 

IN  CANADA 

A  Memorial  from  Champlain's  Birthplace 

On  July  26,  1922,  a  memorial  of  Champlain,  from  his  birthplace 
in  Brouage,  France,  was  dedicated  at  the  mission  of  the  RecoUets 
of  St.  Anne  de  Restigouche  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
memorial  consists  of  the  well-curb  of  an  unused  well  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan monastery  at  Brouage  which  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  of  New 
York  City  brought  to  America,  and  which  he  presented  to  the 
Recollets  of  Restigouche  after  consultation  with  Dr.  John  M. 
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Clarke  of  Albany,  Director  of  the  State  Museum.  Dr.  Finley's  pur- 
pose to  bring  across  the  seas  this  memorial  of  Champlain  was 
formed  before  the  World  War  while  he  was  lecturing  at  the  Sor- 
lionne  on  the  subject  of  the  French  pioneers  and  explorers  in 
America.  At  that  time  he  visited  the  scenes  of  Champlain 's  child- 
hood at  Brouage,  and  finding  that  the  unused  monastery  well  which 
was  a  well-known  landmark  to  the  future  explorer  of  northern 
America  had  Httle  significance  in  the  eyes  of  the  townsmen  of 
Brouage,  he  secured  its  curb-stone  and  had  it  transported  to  the 
country  in  which  Champlain  made  his  name  illustrious  by  his 
explorations.  The  well-curb  was  presented  to  Canada  because  of 
Champlain's  explorations  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  adjacent  country, 
and  to  the  Recollects  of  Restigouche  Ijecause  of  their  Jiistorical  asso- 
ciations with  Brouage,  for  it  was  Champlain  who  introduced  the 
Recollets  into  Canada,  and  the  French  fathers  of  Canada  make  of 
him  an  uncanonized  saint. 

The  ancient  well-curb  has  been  set  about  breast-high  upon  a  new 
well-head  of  eight  courses  of  stones,  and  covered  by  a  shingled 
canopy  surmounted  by  a  cross.  On  the  curb  is  poorly  chiseled  one 
word,  Vive."  An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  1, 
1922,  of  which  paper  Dr.  Finley  is  consulting  editor,  asks  the  ques- 
tion, whom  did  the  unskillful  engineer  wish  to  celebrate,  and  adds : 
"  The  loyal  Recollects  of  Restigouche  unhesitatingly  supply  the 
missing  word.  The  phrase,  if  completed,  would  have  read  *  Vive 
Champlain:'"    (See  plate  20.) 

CUBA  AND  CHINA  BATTLEFIELDS 

Memorials  Around  the  Surrender  Tree  at  San  Juan 

In  our  Twent}-fourth  Annual  Report  (1919)  at  pages  351-353, 
we  gave  some  account  of  the  work  of  the  Cuba  and  China  Battle- 
fields Commission  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Webb  C.  Hayes  of 
Fremont,  Ohio,  and  mentioned  the  four  bronze  folios  placed  around 
the  surrender  tree  on  San  Juan  Hill,  Cuba,  commemorating  the 
Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in  that  campaign  in  1898.  Those 
four  memorials  contained  the  names  of  1640  men  who  were  killed 
or  died  as  follows : 

1.  The  Cavalry  Division,  the  United  States  Artillery,  the  Medical 
Department,  the  Engineers  Battalion  and  the  Signal  Corps. 

2.  The  three  brigades  of  the  First  Infantry  Division. 

3.  The  three  brigades  of  the  Second  Infantry  Division. 

4.  The  three  brigades  of  the  Third  Infantry  Division,  including 

reinforcements  prior  to  July  17,  1898. 

The  Commission  is  now  about  to  add  a  fifth  memorial  bronze 
containing  the  roster  of  the  organizations  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
Major  Gen.  W.  R.  Shafter,  commanding,  and  the  roster  of  the 
warships  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  Rear  Admiral  William 
T.  Sampson,  commander-in-chief,  which  were  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Santiago  de  Cuba  prior  to  July  17,  1898. 
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Boxer  Rebellion  Tablets 

The  Cuba  and  China  Battlefields  Commission  is  also  preparing  to 
erect  in  the  Am.erican  Legation  grounds  at  Pekin,  China,  a  new 
tablet  referring  to  the  Boxer  RebelHon  of  1900.  There  are  already 
six  tablets  in  the  Legation,  containing  the  rosters  of  the  officers  of 
the  American  army,  navy,  marine  corps  and  diplomatic  corps,  and 
the  names  of  those  who  were  killed  or  who  died  in  the  campaign. 
The  new  tablet  will  contain  the  names  of  the  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Dragon,  Major  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  command- 
ing, whose  honorary  members  include  their  fellow  officers  of  the 
army,  navy  and  diplomatic  corps  of  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan,  who  participated  in  the  reHef 
of  the  foreign  legations  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  The  new  tablet 
will  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  group. 

IN  SANTO  DOMINGO 
Project  for  New  Tomb  for  Columbus  Revived 

A  report  made  to  the  United  States  Department  of  War  by  Mr. 
William  E.  Pulliam,  Receiver  General  of  Dominican  Customs,  in 
the  summer  of  1922,  mentions  the  reorganization  of  the  movement 
among  Pan-American  nations  for  the  building  of  a  new  tomb  for 
Columbus  in  Santo  Domingo  City.  The  report  says  that  the 
explorer's  remains  were  brought  to  that  city  from  Spain  in  1540, 
and  of  late  it  has  been  considered  a  mark  of  distinguished  courtesy 
to  prominent  visitors  to  open  the  coffin  and  let  them  touch  the  bones. 
This  happened  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  and  party  in  1911,  also  the  year  following,  when  Secretary 
Knox  and  numerous  parties  made  their  ceremonial  trip  around  the 
Caribbean  Circle.  Mr.  Pulliam  was  present  upon  both  occasions 
and  admits,  but  not  without  some  self-reproach,  that  he,  too,  handled 
some  of  the  bone  fragments. 

In  order  that  the  relics  of  the  Discoverer  of  xA.merica  may  be 
suitably  enshrined,  it  was  proposed  before  the  World  War  that  a 
massive  tomb,  having  an  exterior  somewhat  like  Grant's  tomb  in 
New  York  and  an  interior  like  Napoleon's  tomb  in  Paris,  be  built. 
A  novel  adjunct  of  the  new  plan  is  a  beacon  tower  superimposed  on 
the  building.  The  execution  of  the  plan  was  interrupted  by  the 
war,  and  is  now  being  revived. 

IN  BRAZIL 
Statue  of  "  Friendship  "  from  the  United  States 

A  feature  of  the  exposition  opened  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1922,  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  Brazilian  nation 
was  the  presentation  to  Brazil  by  the  United  States  of  a  statue  of 

Friendship,"  to  be  placed  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  as  the  statue  of 
"  Liberty  "  is  placed  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

The  United  States  participated  in  the  centennial  exposition,  being 
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represented  by  an  official  commission  and  by  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes  who  made  a  special  visit  to  the  Brazilian  capital.  The 
United  States  building  at  the  exposition  was  built  with  a  view  to 
its  permanent  use  by  the  American  embassy  after  the  exhibition 
was  over. 

IN  ARGENTINA 

A  Great  National  Park  Created 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  early  summer  of  1922  that  the 
government  of  Argentina  had  enacted  a  law  creating  a  national 
park  of  nearly  2,000,000  acres  near  the  Chilean  border.  The  park 
contains  numerous  snow-capped  mountains,  beautiful  lakes,  glaciers, 
turbulent  streams  and  a  great  diversity  of  animal  life.  It  is 
described  as  one  of  the  most  enchanting  but  little  known  regions  in 
the  world. 

IN  ENGLAND 

Dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  Danger 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  we  quoted  the  appeeal  of  Canon  Alex- 
ander, treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  for  $500,000 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  support  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral. 
During  1922  the  solicitation  of  subscriptions  for  this  object  was 
zealously  continued.  In  our  former  notice,  emphasis  was  laid 
particularly  on  the  insecurity  of  the  eight  great  pillars.  On  July  27, 
1922,  a  London  despatch  stated  that  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-two  buttresses  supporting  the  dome  were 
cracked  and  that  the  60,000-ton  dome  was  moving.  The  London 
Times  says  that  there  is  no  question  about  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  securing  the  safety  of  the  famous  structure.  Sir  Thomas 
Jackson,  the  eminent  architect,  who  has  carried  out  much  restoration 
work,  wrote  recently  to  the  Times  saying  that  it  is  not  generally 
understood  that  something  far  more  serious  than  piecemeal  repair 
is  involved.  He  was  lately  shown  by  the  contractors  a  piece  of 
stone  about  two  feet  square  which  had  flaked  off  one  of  the  piers 
that  carry  the  dome,  crushed  by  the  superincumbent  weight.  S'ir 
Thomas  says : 

"  The  interior  of  the  pier  was  reported  to  me  by  a  practical  mason  as  so 
loose  that  the  rubble  could  be  moved  by  hand.  The  weight  of  the  dome  is 
practically  taken  by  the  ashlar  facing  of  the  piers,  which  is  in  many  places 
less  than  a  foot  thick.  It  is  obvious  the  mo\  ement  will  continue  and  that  unless 
the  mischief  is  arrested  by  adequate  means  the  fate  of  the  dome  is  only,  a 
matter  of  time.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  Wren's  masterpiece;  every  English- 
man is  proud  of  it;  its  dome  is  incomparably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  domes ; 
the  west  front  with  the  two  admirable  towers,  is  a  triumph  of  originaliJty 
and  beauty,  overcoming  successfully  the  difficulty  of  combining  tower  and 
dome  in  one  harmonious  composition.  Its  salvation  is  a  national  du.ty,  and 
we  may  justly  call  upon  the  government  to  spare  something  from  the  many 
millions  which  we  are  told  are  now  being  wasted  on  things  which  arq  not 
wanted.  Should  the  worst  happen,  and  should  the  dome  fall  to  ruin,  the  nation 
would  have  to  rebuild  it,  and  it  would  cost  much  more  than  a  million  to  put 
it  up  again  and  to  restore  the  treasures  of  art  and  history  which  would  perish 
with  it." 
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Appeal  for  Lincoln  Cathedral 

The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Fry,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  when  in  the  United  States  in  the  winter  of  1922-23,  made 
an  appeal  for  funds  for  the  repair  of  that  cathedral,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Francis  Fox,  architect,  requires  immediate  attention.  It 
is  estimated  that  $50,000  is  needed  for  the  central  tower,  and 
$300,000  for  the  whole  work  of  repair.  The  cathedral  dates  from 
the  eleventh  century,  and  Dean  F17  says  that  when  a  portion  of  it 
was  built  the  builders  apparently  did  not  know  the  secret  of  Roman 
cement.  He  also  says  that  the  cracks  in  the  masonry  which  now 
make  the  walls  unsafe  date  back  to  an  earthquake  in  1185,  but  are 
growing  wider.  Since  the  World  War  the  Dean  has  found  it  hard 
to  collect  sufficient  funds  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  There  are 
many  families  in  the  diocese  who,  before  the  recent  heavy  taxation, 
could  have  given  the  requisite  amount,  but  they  are  now  able  to 
help  only  meagrely. 

The  appeal  is  made  to  x\mericans  because  it  was  from  Lincoln- 
shire that  many  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came.  And  hundreds  of 
Americans  annually  visit  the  town  of  Lincoln,  its  picturesque 
countryside  and  old  cathedral.  By  the  shopkeepers  and  others  in 
the  neighborhood  the  three  summer  months  are  called  the  American 
Season."  The  venerable  Dean  hopes  that  American  friends  of 
England  generally,  and  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  in  particular, 
will  furnish  funds  at  least  to  repair  the  central  tower.  When  he 
sailed  from  New  York  for  home  on  February  21,  1923,  he  had 
raised  about  $19,000  in  the  United  States  and  about  $4,000  in 
Canada. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  Tower  Leaning 

A  London  despatch  dated  February  26,  1923,  added  Salisbury 
Cathedral  to  the  list  of  celebrated  churches  in  need  of  repair.  It 
was  stated  that  the  heavy  traffic  in  the  surrounding  streets  was 
threatening  the  security  of  the  famous  spire  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
tallest  in  England.  For  600  years  the  spire  has  reared  its  height 
of  404  feet  out  of  the  green  valley  of  the  Avon  without  visible  signs 
of  deterioration.  Engineers  recently  found,  however,  that  it  leaned 
twenty-three  inches  from  its  perpendicular.  Vibrations  from  heavy 
motor  traffic  are  believed  to  have  caused  this,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  at  once  the  work  of  strengthening  the  foundation.  A 
poHce  order  has  been  issued  prohibiting  heavy  trucking  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  church. 

Roof  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  Insecure 

The  Very  Rev.  Albert  Victor  Bailhe,  M.  V.  O.,  Dean  of 
Windsor,  Registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Resident  Chap- 
lain of  the  King,  who  visited  the  United  States  in  February  and 
March,  1923,  and  who  sailed  from  New  York  for  home  on  March 
21,  invited  the  interest  of  Americans  in  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
chapel  over  which  he  presides.    Some  time  ago  the  restoration  of  the 
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oaken  woodwork  of  the  eleventh  century  roof  of  Westminster  Hall 
led  Dean  Baillie  to  cause  a  careful  investigation  to  be  made  of  the 
roof  of  St.  George's  Chapel.  He  found  that  it  was  in  such  danger 
of  imminent  collapse  that  with  the  consent  of  the  King  he  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  greater  part  of  the  chapel  to  be  closed  to  the  public. 
At  present  the  interior  is  a  forest  of  scaffolding  as  the  work  of 
repair  is  under  way.    It  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000. 

The  Dean  of  Windsor,  who  has  a  beautiful  five  centuries  old 
cloistered  residence  within  the  precincts  of  Windsor  Castle,  is  the 
particular  dignitary  of  the  Church  entrusted  with  the  direction  and 
control  of  St.  George's  Chapel.  This  chapel  is  a  part  of  the  castle 
and  is  the  chapel  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  knights  have 
their  seats  in  the  choir,  each  stall  being  adorned  with  a  large  brass 
plaque  on  which  are  the  name,  titles  and  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  knight.    Above  the  stall  hangs  his  banner. 

Restoration  of  Byland  Abbey 

During  1922,  the  work  of  excavation  and  restoration  at  Byland 
Abbey  was  continued  by  the  Office  of  W^orks.  This  ruin  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hambleton  Hills,  in  Yorkshire,  about  twenty-two  miles 
northwest  of  York;  and  has  the  attraction  of  a  beautiful  scenic  en- 
vironment and  interesting  traditions  and  history.  One  of  the 
legends  of  the  abbey  attributes  is  origin  to  a  band  of  monks  who 
were  driven  out  of  Cumberland  by  the  Scots  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  story  is  that  in  1138  Gerald  the  Abbot  and  twelve  of  his  fellow 
monks  fled  southward  from  Calder  to  Furness,  where  they  expected 
to  receive  a  hospitable  welcome  from  their  brethren  who  dwelt  in 
that  monastery.  But  the  gates  of  Furness  were  closed  in  their  faces, 
and  lonely  and  homeless  they  wandered  over  the  hills  to  Thirsk, 
where  they  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Lady  Gundreda  de  Mow- 
bray. Tradition  relates  that  she  watched  the  approach  of  the  little 
band  from  a  turret  window  of  her  castle,  and  at  the  sight  of  such  a 
forlorn  spectacle  she  was  dissolved  in  tears.  At  first  the  wanderers 
were  accommodated  at  Thirsk,  but  later  their  benefactor  bestowed 
upon  them  a  little  church,  where  they  dwelt  with  increasing  pros- 
perity for  forty  years.  A  fresh  benefactor  then  arose  in  the  shape 
of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  and  through  his  generosity  they  were  en- 
abled in  1177  to  begin  the  abbey.  Here  at  Byland,  in  a  land  of 
peace  and  plenty,  they  dwelt  securely  until  the  Reformation. 

Izaac  Walton  Home  a  Memorial 

In  December,  1922,  announcement  was  made  in  a  New  York  City 
newspaper  that  relatives  and  friends  of  the  late  Julien  Tappan 
Davies  of  New  York  had  furnished  the  means  to  purchase  the  cottage 
of  Izaac  Walton  at  Shallowford,  England,  for  preservation  as  a 
shrine  for  all  lovers  of  the  art  of  angling,  and  as  a  memorial  of  Mr. 
Davies,  who  was  a  devoted  fisherman.  The  cottage,  six  miles  up 
the  river  from  Stafford,  is  a  timber-framed  building  with  thatched 
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roof.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  the  favorite  resting  place  of 
the  great  fisherman  when  he  was  whipping  the  brooks  and  rivers 
for  fish.  There  also,  according  to  persistent  tradition,  Walton 
mused  upon  his  book  "  The  Compleat  Angler."  When  Walton  died 
in  December,  1683,  his  will  directed  that  the  cott3.ge  be  given  to  the 
Corporation  of  Stafford  for  the  assistance  of  the  worthy  poor  and 
various  other  philanthropic  purposes.  Later  the  cottage  was  assigned 
as  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  King  Edward  VI.  grammar  school  of 
Stafford,  but  of  late  years  it  has  become  dilapidated,  and  the  Staf- 
ford County  Education  Committee  is  without  funds  to  renovate  and 
keep  it  up. 

In  this  situation  Mayor  Dunn  of  Stafford  and  other  officials 
undertook  to  raise  £50  for  the  purchase  of  the  cottage  and  £500 
more  for  its  rehabilitation.  When  Major  Archibald  G.  Thacher  of 
New  York  saw  the  notice  to  this  effect,  he  sent  a  contribution  in 
memory  of  his  father-in-law,  Julien  T.  Davies,  American  fisher- 
man and  sportsman."  This  example  was  followed  by  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Auerbach,  Mr.  Davies'  former  law  partner;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Pea- 
body,  President  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  of 
which  Mr.  Davies  was  attorney  and  a  trustee,  and  other  friends, 
until  more  than  the  purchase  price  of  £50  was  raised.  The  property 
will  soon  be  conveyed  to  a  board  of  Trustees,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  so  conveyed,  and  the  work  of  restoration  will  proceed  as  funds 
are  furnished.  Mayor  Dunn  had  200  pounds  in  hand  for  that  pur- 
pose at  last  accoimts ;  but  that  sum  is  insufficient,  and  the  New  York 
donors  hope  that  additional  funds  will  be  furnished  by  sympathetic 
Americans.  Both  Mr.  Auerbach  and  Major  Thacher  will  act  as 
intermediaries  for  the  transmission  of  such  gifts. 

IN  FRANCE 
The  Restoration  of  Louvain  University 

During  the  year  1922,  the  work  of  restoring  the  University 
Library  at  Louvain  was  earnestly  continued  by  the  "  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  for  the  Restoration  of  the  University^  of 
Louvain."  The  Executive  Committee,  upon  which  falls  the  chief 
labor  of  this  undertaking,  is  composed  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University,  Chairman;  Mr.  George 
Barr  Baker,  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Bertron,  Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowling,  the 
Most  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  Mr.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Hon.  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  the  Right  Rev.  WiUiam  T.  Manning,  Dr.  Herbert  Put- 
nam and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Haskell,  Secretary.  The  headquarters  of 
the  committee  are  at  No.  17  East  42nd  street.  New  York  City. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  the  architect,  dated  March  8, 
1923,  referring  to  the  progress  made  in  building  this  gift  from  the 
United  States  to  Belgium,  says  that  the  new  library  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  Flemish  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  The  erection  is 
now  well  under  way  and  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  show  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  workmanship  and  material.    Sb  far  as  completed 
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it  bears  out  the  promise  of  the  design  and  is  a  credit  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it.  But  the  committee  needs  more  funds  and  appeals  for 
the  means  to  complete  the  work. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  memorialize  appropriately 
every  contribution  made  to  this  fund.  All  institutions  and  all  per- 
sons making  gifts,  therefore,  will  have  their  names  inscribed  in  the 
Gold  Book  designed  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Whitney  Warren,  the 
architect.  This  Book  will  be  deposited  in  the  Li1)rary  of  the  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Louvain,  to  be  kept  as  a  permanent  record  of 
the  donors,  so  that  in  generations  to  come  students  and  visitors  at 
Louvain  may  know  who  helped  to  erect  this  beautiful  token  of  Amer- 
ican friendship  for  Belgium. 

First  Soldier  Killed  in  World  War 

The  distinction  of  being  the  first  French  soldier  killed  in  the  World 
War  was  accorded  to  the  memory  of  Corporal  Jules  Peugeot  when 
a  monument  in  his  honor  was  dedicated  at  Joncherey,  near  Bel  fort, 
Alsace,  on  July  16,  1922.  Peugeot  was  killed  by  a  Lieutenant  Mayer, 
commanding  the  advancing  German  troops,  on  Aug.  2,  1914,  thirty 
hours  before  war  with  Germany  was  declared.  The  monument  was 
unveiled  by  Premier  Poincare.  In  his  dedicatory  address  the  Pre- 
mier recalled  the  French  Government's  orders  to  army  headquar- 
ters, in  which  the  Minister  of  War,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  insisted  that  for  diplomatic  reasons  no  troops  should 
cross  the  German  frontier  or  commit  any  act  of  war,  but  that  they 
should  remain  ten  kilometers  inside  French  territory. 

The  Experience  of  One  House  With  Invasions 

In  August,  1922,  a  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription  was 
placed  on  a  house,  just  rebuilt,  at  Vailly,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Aisne : 

Built  in  1640 
Burned  by  Cossacks  in  1814 
Pillaged  by  Prussians  in  1815 
Then  by  Russians  in  1816 
Rebuilt  in  1840 
Pillaged  bv  Prussians  in  1870  and  1872. 
Pillaged  and  razed  by  Boches  1914  to  1918 
Rebuilt  1922. 

Where  Sons  of  Foch  and  Viviani  Fell 

On  August  22,  1922,  Marshal  Foch  and  former  Premier  Viviani 
with  their  wives  stood  with  many  other  bereaved  parents  and  rela- 
tives at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  at  Gorcy,  erected  in  memory 
of  190  Frenchmen  killed  eight  years  before  in  battle  near  that  place. 
Among  those  who  lost  their  lives  at  that  time  were  Marshal  Foch's 
son  and  M.  Viviani's  stepson.  The  Bishop  of  Nancy  blessed  the 
monument,  and  dignitaries  of  France,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg 
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attended  the  ceremony.  Many  wreaths  which  made  a  great  pile 
about  the  shaft  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Lieutenant 
W.  S.  Wood,  in  a  brief  speech,  saluted  the  dead  in  the  name  of  the 
American  Legion. 

American  Government  Medal  Given  to  Verdun 

The  only  medal  ever  given  by  the  American  Government  to  any 
community  in  the  world  war  was  presented  to  the  City  of  Verdun 
on  June  4,  1922.  The  medal  had  been  awarded  by  the  United  States 
Congress  and  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  American  people 
by  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  American  Ambassador  to  France.  Pre- 
mier Poincare  and  Mr.  Herrick,  with  their  colleagues,  arrived  at 
Verdun  at  noon  and  were  enthusiastically  greeted  by  great  crowds 
of  people  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Department  of  the  Meuse, 
the  Argonne,  and  Nancy.  The  ceremonial  luncheon  given  by  the 
municipality  was  served  in  the  City  Hall.  Mayor  Robin  presided, 
with  the  Premier  on  his  right  hand  and  the  Ambassador  on  his  left. 
During  the  day  the  two  distinguished  guests  together  visited  the 
ground  where  are  buried  many  thousands  of  Frenchmen  whose  A^alor 
the  medal  commemorates. 

Option  to  Buy  Belleau  Wood 

A  report  from  Paris  that  an  Anglo-French  tourist  agency  was 
planning  to  open  an  amusement  park  in  Belleau  Wood  and  build  a 
hotel  from  which  sight-seeing  omnibuses  would  be  run,  stimulated 
the  Belleau  Wood  Memorial  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of 
which  Mrs.  James  E.  Frazer  is  President,  to  secure  an  option  for 
the  purchase  of  a  part  of  the  wood  in  January,  1923.  The  price  of 
the  nearly  150  acres  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  is  200,000  francs 
or  about  $16,000.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  land,  money  will 
be  needed  to  place  the  area  in  condition  to  be  a  permanent  memorial, 
with  markers,  a  monument,  etc.  The  association  plans  also  to  aid 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  village  of  Belleau  and  adjoining  terri- 
tory so  that  the  whole  district  may  commemorate  the  valor  of  our 
soldiers.  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  the  architect,  has  offered  to  draw  a 
design  for  a  monument  for  the  battlefield.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
proposed  memorial  nearly  3000  American  marines  and  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded  during  the  fighting  of  May,  1918. 

Perpetual  Decoration  o£  American  Graves 

The  American  Overseas  Memorial  Day  Association,  of  which 
Col.  Francis  E.  Drake  of  Paris  is  Chairman,  is  conducting  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  $300,000  for  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  decoration  of 
the  graves  of  American  soldiers  and  sailors  buried  in  Europe.  The 
Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  American  Ambassador  to  France,  and  the 
Consul  General,  the  president  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  two  prominent  officials  of  the  American  Legion  will  act 
as  trustees  of  the  fund.    On  Memorial  Day,  1923,  the  American 
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cemeteries  at  Romagne,  Fere-en-Tardenois,  Belleau,  ThiaucoUirt, 
Suresnes  and  Bony  (France),  Waereghem  (Belgium)  and  Brook- 
wood  (England)  will  be  consecrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  if  the  permanent  fund  is  secured,  the  ceremony  will  be 
repeated  annually  in  perpetual  memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  World  War. 

Mary  Stuart  Chapel  in  Brittany  Destroyed 

In  October,  1922,  news  was  received  from  France  that  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Ninian  at  Roscofif,  in  Brittany,  had  been  destroyed.  This 
chapel  was  associated  with  the  memory  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
who,  queen  before  she  was  a  week  old,  and  affianced  to  the  Dauphin 
of  France  before  she  was  six  years  of  age,  was  carried  at  the  latter 
age  to  Roscoff  where  she  lived  a  short  time  before  removal  to  St. 
Germain-en-Laye.  The  chapel  had  passed  through  the  Revolution 
with  little  damage,  but  latterly  had  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of  neglect 
and  decay.  The  late  Marquess  of  Bute  ofifered  to  restore  it  at  his 
own  expense,  but  vv^as  refused  permission  by  the  authorities.  Arch- 
bishop Seton  of  Convent,  N  J.,  in  a  letter  dated  November  1,  1922, 
to  a  New  York  newspaper,  says  that  when  he  was  in  Roscoff  a  few 
years  ago,  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  were  a  quarry,  the  foundations 
were  undermined,  the  walls  which  were  still  standing  were  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  vile  and  vulgar  appeals  against  religion,  and  stray 
pigs  and  cattle  made  it  a  common  pound. 

The  Oxen  of  Laon  Cathedral 

An  esteemed  correspondent,  referring  to  the  footnote  on  page  169 
of  our  last  Annual  Report  which  mentions  the  sculptures  of  oxen 
on  one  of  the  towers  of  Bourges  cathedral,  calls  our  attention  to  an 
apparent  error  in  allocating  these  figures  to  Bourges  instead  of  to 
Laon  cathedral.  He  says  that  Laon  cathedral,  which  was  built  in 
the  12th  century,  is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  and  there  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  hauling  the  stones  to  the  top  of  the  elevation.  The  legend 
is  that  at  a  particularly  critical  time,  twenty  miraculous  oxen 
appeared  and  aided  the  other  oxen  in  this  task,  and  in  gratitude  for 
this  assistance,  the  sculptors  placed  stone  oxen  on  several  of  the 
towers  of  the  cathedral. 

IN  GERMANY 
A  National  Monument  of  the  Stone  Age 

The  Galgenberg,  a  hill  about  twenty  meters  high  situated  four 
kilometers  from  Cuxhaven  and  two  kilometers  from  Baltic  coast  in 
the  district  of  Ritzbuttel,  has  recently  been  proclaimed  a  national 
monument.  This  hill  has  a  table  form  and  is  overgrown  with  heather, 
broom  and  grass,  and  it  affords  a  splendid  view  over  the  whole  region 
about  it  and  far  out  to  sea.  The  nucleus  of  this  hill  is  formed  by  a 
"roup  of  tombs  of  the  Stone  Age,  which  were  later  built  up  by  super- 
imposed earth  until  the  mass  became  a  stately  hill.    In  this  way  was 
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formed  a  refuge  in  case  of  floods,  and  the  top  was  fortified.  From 
1695  to  1819  this  eminence  served  as  a  place  of  execution,  and  bore 
the  gallows  (galgen)  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  The  hill  also 
served  as  a  landmark  for  seafarers,  and  was  utilized  by  Gauss  in 
surveying.  A  hollow  at  the  top  was  intended  to  serve  for  the  Easter 
bonfire,  which  in  ancient  times  shone  far  and  wide  over  land  and 
sea. 

Germany's  Oldest  Dwelling  House 

The  oldest  dwelling-house  in  Germany,  according  to  information 
received  from  the  burgomaster  of  Winkel,  on  the  Rhine,  is  in  that 
place.  It  is  called  das  Graue  Haus,"  or  Gray  House.  According 
to  the  existing  literature  about  it,  it  dates  from  the  ninth  century. 
Bishop  Rabonus  Maurus,  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Mainz,  who 
died  in  856,  is  said  to  have  built  it  and  is  thought  certainly  to  have 
lived  in  it.  It  is  now  owned  by  Count  Matuschka-Greiffenklau  of 
Clarke  Vollrads,  near  Winkel.  The  history  of  this  ancient  building 
and  pictures  of  it  are  given  in  a  book  by  P.  Eichholz,  entitled  Das 
Aelteste  Deutsche  Wohnhaus,  ein  Steinbau  des  9  Jahrhunderts," 
published  in  1907. 

The  Old  Synagogue  at  Worms 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Grill,  Director  of  the  Municipal  Library 
at  Worms,  for  the  following  details  concerning  the  synagogue  at 
Worms,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany.  The  original  syna- 
gogue was  founded  in  1034  and  was  completed  in  1060,  but  this 
structure  no  longer  exists.  The  oldest  part  of  the  present  building, 
the  late-Roman  men's  hall,  belongs  to  the  period  of  1200.  The  right 
corner  is  adjoined  by  the  late-Gothic  women's  hall.  Both  of  these 
connecting  halls  have  double  naves.  The  Women's  hall,  according 
to  an  inscription  on  the  facade  of  the  synagogue,  was  founded  in 
1213  by  Rabbi  Meyr  and  his  wife  Frau  Judith,  but  in  1349  it  was 
destroyed.  In  its  present  condition  it  belongs  to  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  adjoining?  late-Gothic  Raschi- 
kapelle"  there  is  set  in  the  wall  a  stone  seat,  the  so-called  chair  of 
the  famous  scholar  Rabbi  Raschi  (born  1040  at  Troyes  in  France, 
died  1105),  who  in  his  youth  resided  in  Mainz,  Speyer  and  Worms 
for  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  and  later  founded  a  school  of  teaching 
in  Troyes.  In  the  garden  behind  the  Synagogue  there  was  discovered 
during  the  present  generation  a  long  choked-up  bath  for  women, 
which  once  served  for  ritual  ablutions.  According  to  its  style  it 
belonged  to  the  Romanic  period  (the  12th  or  13th  century). 

This  interesting  building  is  exhaustively  described  in  the  following 
named  books  :  "  Worms  am  Rhein  und  Umgebung  ",  Beckmann- 
Fuehrer,  written  by  Prof.  Dr.  WelzerHng;  Fuehrer  durch  Worms 
und  Umgebung,"  published  by  Christian  Herbst,  Worms;  and 
"Adressbuch  der  Stadt  Worms  1922  ",  in  the  section  "  Schenswuer- 
digkeiten,"  written  by  Dr.  Grill  in  collaboration  with  the  City 
Librarian,  Dr.  Illert. 
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The  Gingko  Tree  in  Germany 

Because  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  tree  in  China  and  Japan, 
the  Gingko  Ciloba  (Sahsburia  adiantifoHa)  known  in  Europe  as  the 
Maidenhair-tree,  has  been  carefully  protected  in  the  Orient.  This 
is  the  "  Elephant's  Ear  Tree,"  sung  of  by  Goethe  in  the  Book  Sulecka 
of  his  "  West-ostlicher  Dwan."  As  Dr.  Bergner  relates  in  "  Natur," 
this  tree  was  brought  to  Europe  in  1730,  and  as  it  is  ver^'  hardy 
and  resists  weather  changes  well,  specimens  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  various  cities.  In  Leipzig  a  young  tree  of  this  species  is  planted 
near  the  Central  Station  at  the  beginning  of  the  Goethe  Strasse, 
possibly  in  commemoration  of  his  poem.  In  former  geological  times 
the  Gingko  was  to  be  found  all  over  Germany,  as  is  proved  by  fossil 
remains,  especially  in  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods,  but  later 
it  became  extinct.  As  the  leaves  show,  it  represents  a  transition 
between  the  evergreen  and  deciduous  types,  the  leaves  displaying 
acicular  veinings ;  they  fell  in  the  autumn.  Particularly  interesting 
is  the  mode  of  fertilization,  which  is  not  due  to  pollen  but  to  seed- 
threads.  The  fruit  resembles  egg-plums  and  is  eaten  in  the  Orient. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Perin  are  yet  to  be  seen  gigantic  examples  of 
the  Gingko  tree,  some  of  them  attaining  thirty  meters  (nearly  100 
feet)  in  height,  and  having  a  diameter  of  thirteen  meters.  It  is 
estimated  that  such  a  tree  must  be  at  least  2000  years  old. 

IN  RUSSIA 

A  "  Cemetery  of  Bells  "  at  Nijni  Novgorod 

An  extraordinary  collection  of  bells  which  escaped  destruction  in 
the  World  War  when  the  Germans  were  taking  bells  for  gun  metal 
and  other  military  purposes  is  to  be  found  at  Nijni  Novgorod  in  what 
is  called  "  the  Cemetery  of  the  Bells,"  near  the  shipyard  on  the  river 
front.  Here  are  to  be  seen  about  125  or  more  bells,  from  fifty  differ- 
ent cities  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  representing  a  dozen  different 
creeds,  which  were  voluntarily  given  up  by  their  owner  and  shipped 
to  Nijni  Novgorod  for  safety  in  1915.  Some  of  the  great  bells  are  of 
iron,  brown  with  rust,  some  are  small  bells  of  silver  alloy,  as  bright 
as  when  they  came  from  the  foundry ;  and  some  are  dull-colored  bells 
of  bronze.  The  smallest  weighs  250  pounds,  the  biggest  three  or  four 
tons.  Many  of  the  bells  are  cracked  but  some  are  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. The  bells  from  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Riga,  Libau  and  the 
half-German  towns  of  the  Baltic  have  inscriptions  in  archaic  Ger- 
man ;  the  Swedish  bells  have  figures  of  S^wedish  kings  in  relief ;  the 
Dutch  bells  have  Dutch  ships  and  landscapes ;  and  some  bells  have 
Latin  inscriptions.  These  inscriptions  are  an  historical  literature  in 
themselves.  One  in  Latin  reads :  "  The  Gift  of  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden  to  his  Faithful  Subjects  in  the  Baltic.  Stockholm,  1707." 
Bells  from  the  Catholic  churches  and  convents  of  Western  Poland, 
from  Kovno,  Vilna  and  Dvinsk  are  dedicated  **  to  the  greater  glory 
of  God,"  and  date  from  1650  to  the  nineteenth  century.    Others  are 
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inscribed :  "  I  summon  you  ",  "  I  serve  God,  defy  lightning  and 
mourn  the  dead  "  By  enduring  and  by  doing  service  in  Httle  things," 
and  "  I  call  sometimes  to  baptism,  sometimes  to  marriage,  sometimes 
to  a  funeral,  but  always  to  God's  worship." 

See  references  to  bells  taken  for  military  purposes  in  our  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Report,  pp.  375-377 ;  and  to  historic  bells  of  Japan  in 
the  same  Report,  pp.  391-395. 

IN  ITALY 

Government  Acquires  Julius  Caesar's  Senate  House 

A  despatch  from  Milan,  dated  July  10,  1922,  reports  that  the 
Italian  Government  has  acquired  possession  of  the  Curia  Julia, 
ancient  Rome's  Seriate  house,  built  by  Julius  Caesar.  This  forum 
building  was  converted  by  Pope  Honorius  I.  in  the  year  625  into  the 
Church  of  St.  Adriano.  It  had  been  previously  restored  by  Diocle- 
tian about  the  year  305  and  a  brick  facade  was  added  which  is  still  in 
existence. 

Italy  has  acquired  both  the  church  and  the  adjacent  convent  from 
the  Spanish  college  at  a  price  of  about  £16,000.  Included  in  the  pur- 
chase are  two  beautiful  columns  of  Oriental  porphyry. 

IN  EGYPT 

Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  Tut-ankh-Amen 

Archaeologists  and  historians  all  over  the  world  were  greatly 
stirred  in  February,  1923,  by  news  to  the  effect  that  what  appears  to 
be  the  unviolated  tomb  of  Tut-ankh-Amen,  King  of  Egypt  in  the 
Eighteenth  dynasty,  about  3400  years  ago,  had  been  discovered  by 
Lord  Carnarvon's*  party  at  the  Necropolis  of  Thebes.  Many  tombs 
of  Egyptian  rulers,  some  of  them  older  than  this  one,  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  past,  but  without  exception  they  have  been  found  to  have 
been  plundered  and  therefore  deprived  of  some  of  the  most  intimate 
and  valuable  evidences  of  human  history  contemporary  with  and  an- 
terior to  the  periods  of  the  monarchs  therein  buried.  To  a  certain 
extent  Tut-ankh-Amen's  tomb  is  no  exception  to  this  almost  invari- 
able rule  of  plunder,  for  its  subterranean  chambers  had  been  entered 
at  a  very  remote  period  by  robbers.  The  intruders,  however,  had  not 
penetrated  the  inmost  sanctuary  enclosing  the  mummy  of  the  king, 
according  to  present  indications,  and  soon  after  their  visit  the  burial 
chamber  had  been  closed  with  cement  and  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the 
Royal  Necropolis ;  and  apparently  had  not  been  entered  by  a  human 
being  for  about  3200  years.  The  present  discovery,  therefore,  is 
unique  in  respect  to  the  apparently  unviolated  condition  of  the  king's 
sarcophagus  and  the  unsurpassed  beauty  and  intrinsic  value  of  the 
objects  of  ancient  art  discovered  in  the  tomb. 

*  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  died  in  Cairo  on  April  5,  1923,  after  a  short 
illness  said  to  have  been  due  to  an  insect  ibite  witlt  later  developments  of 
pneumonia. 


Plate  21  Sketch  Plan  of  Tut-ankh-amen's  Tomb         See  page  192 

Drawn  from  descriptions  in  the  New  York  Times.  The  dimensions  are  only 
approximate,  no  precise  measurements  having  yet  been  published.  The  above 
plan  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  accompanying  text. 
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Lhc  scene  ot  this  extraordinary  occurrence,  rivaling  in  its  revela- 
tions of  buried  treasure  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments, is  about  300  miles  in  an  air-line  south  of  Cairo.  The  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  "  greater  city  "  of  ancient  Thebes,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile. 
The  main  part  of  the  city  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  between 
the  extensive  group  of  ruins  near  the  present  villages  of  Luxor  and 
Karnak. 

The  Nile  is  here  interrupted  by  three  islands,  the  longest  of  which 
is  about  two  miles  long.  Luxor,  now  the  chief  tourist  center  of 
Upper  Egypt,  containing  about  ILOOO  inhabitants,  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile  close  to  the  river.  The  principal  object  of  interest  at 
Luxor  is  the  great  temple  built  by  Amenophis  III  of  the  18th  dynasty. 
A  mile  to  the  northeastward  of  Luxor  and  about  three- fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  river  is  Karnak,  where  may  be  seen  the  enormous 
temple  of  Ammon  and  a  congeries  of  other  ruins  dating  progressively 
from  the  12th  dynasty. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  is  the  Libyan  Suburb  or  Necropolis, 
containing  the  ruins  of  royal  temples  and  the  tombs  of  many  kings 
and  queens,  the  tombs  being  excavated  in  the  hills.  The  principal 
ruins  of  the  City  of  the  Dead  lie  about  a  mile  back  from  the  river, 
while  the  tombs  which  honeycomb  the  hillsides  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings  and  the  Valley  of  the  Queens  extend  westward  about  a  mile 
farther. 

The  tomb  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  is  excavated  in  the  hillside,  in  solid 
rock,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Seti  L  An  entrance  passageway 
and  four  chambers  have  thus  far  been  discovered.  The  dimensions 
of  these  chambers  have  not  been  accurately  determined,  but  from  eye 
measurements,  the  ground  plan  appears  to  be  about  as  follows  r' 
(See  plate  21.) 

The  tomb  is  entered  by  an  L-shaped  passageway  which  goes  south- 
ward down  a  steep  flight  of  about  twenty  steps  and  then  turns  west- 
ward, the  whole  passage  being  about  twenty  feet  long.  At  the  west- 
ern end  of  this  passage  is  a  doorway  in  about  the  middle  of  the  east 
wall  of  a  room  which  is  called  the  ante-chamber.  This  chamber 
measures  about  twelve  feet  east  and  west  and  about  twenty-four  feet 
north  and  south.  Near  the  southern  end  of  the  west  side  of  the 
ante-chamber  is  an  opening  leading  to  a  room  called  the  annex.  The 
latter  is  about  twelve  feet  square,  its  southern  wall  apparently  being 
in  line  with  the  southern  line  of  the  ante-chamber.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  ante-chamber,  somewhat  west  of  the  center  of  the  wall,  is  an 
opening  leading  into  the  sepulchral  chamber.  The  sepulchral  cham- 
ber measures  about  twenty-five  feet  east  and  west  and  about  twelve 
feet  north  and  south  and  its  floor  is  about  three  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  ante-chamber.    The  entrance  to  it  is  near  the  east 


*  The  New  York  Times,  by  arrangement  with  Lord  Carnarvon,  had  the 
copyright  privilege  of  publishing  news  concerning  these  discoveries,  and  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Times'  despatches  for  this  information.  With 
respect  to  the  ground  plan,  see  particularly  the  Times  of  March  1,  1923. 
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end  of  its  south  side.  In  the  eastern  wall  of  the  sepulchral  chanihcr, 
a  trifle  north  of  the  middle,  is  an  aperture  leading  into  the  fourth 
compartment,  called  the  treasure  chamber.  The  latter  measures 
about  fifteen  feet  east  and  west  and  about  twelve  feet  north  and 
south. 

Prior  to  February  16,  1923,  when  the  sepulchral  chamber  was 
opened,  Lord  Carnarvon's  party  had  found  a  wealth  of  archaeologi- 
cal objects  in  the  ante-chamber  and  the  annex.  These  objects  included 
statues,  vases,  treasure  chests,  chariots,  etc.,  most  of  which  had  been 
carefully  removed  during  the  months  immediately  preceding.  Prior 
to  the  date  above  mentioned,  the  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  chamber 
had  not  been  opened,  being  filled  with  a  slab  of  grayish  white  con- 
crete masonry  which  contrasted  with  the  general  pinkish  color  of  the 
wall.  This  doorway  is  about  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  One 
of  the  two  life-sized  statues  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  which  for  centuries 
had  been  guarding  the  sealed  doorway  still  stands  there.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  beautiful  figure  with  a  beautifvil  face. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  16,  1923,  the  day  when  that  door- 
way was  pierced,  the  ante-chamber  was  illuminated  with  electric 
lights  and  in  it  were  gathered  about  twenty  persons.  Foremost  among 
them  were  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  leader  of  the  quest;  Mr.  Howard 
Carter,  to  whose  heartening  efforts  Lord  Carnarvon  credited  much  of 
his  success;  Lady  Evelyn  Herbert,  Lord  Carnarvon's  sister;  Abdel 
Hamid  Suliman  Pasha,  Under  Secretary  of  Public  Works ;  and 
Pierre  Lacau,  Director  General  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities. 
These  five  were  the  only  ones  to  enter  the  sarcophagus  chamber  that 
day  after  it  was  opened,  although  others  have  entered  it  since  then. 
Others  invited  to  be  present  in  the  ante-chamber  on  Friday  and  wit- 
ness the  opening  were  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  and  Prince  Leopold, 
traveling  incognito  as  the  Countess  and  Count  de  Rethey ;  Mr.  Her- 
bert E.  Winlock,  Director  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  of  New  York  City;  Albert  M.  L}1:hgoe. 
curator  of  Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum;  Prof. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Dr.  Alan  Gardiner,  Hon.  Mervin  Herbert. 
Sir  William  Garstin,  Sir  Charles  Cust,  Abdel  Azez  Bey  Yeha,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  province;  Col.  J.  K.  Watson,  Hon.  Richard  Bethel,  Mr. 
Engelbach  and  Mr.  Callender.  The  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  however, 
was  indisposed  on  that  day  and  was  not  present. 

The  heated  and  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  ante-chamber  did  not 
invite  any  extended  formalities  before  beginning  the  critical  work 
in  hand;  but  all  present  felt  that  they  vs^ere  on  the  threshold  of  a 
momentous  revelation,  and  the  attack  on  what  was  hoped  to  be  the 
last  barrier  betv/een  them  and  the  coflin  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  was  not 
begun  without  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Carter  and  Lord  Carnarvon. 
Mr.  Carter  said  that  all  that  had  been  done  and  anything  that  the 
breach  of  the  wall  might  reveal  were  entirely  due  to  Lord  Carnarvon. 
He  thanked  every  one  for  coming  to  the  ceremony  and  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  the  great  assistance  it  had 
given,  and  also  the  Egyptian  Government.    He  said  that  they  had 
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still  more  iniporUiiit  work  io  do.  and  much  might  he  damaged  if 
improperly  handled.  He  hoped  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  carry 
it  to  completion  in  ix!ace,  for  after  all  they  were  all  working  for  the 
sake  of  science. 

Lord  Carnarvon  also  expressed  thanks  to  those  present,  to  the 
Egyptian  Government,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Lythgoe  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  their  ready  assistance  and  sym- 
pathy and  the  loan  which  they  made  of  their  experts,  who  were  prob- 
ably the  best  experts  in  the  world,  for  carrying  out  a  very  important 
and  delicate  work  and  dealing  in  a  proper  and  in  a  scientific  manner 
with  the  treasure  of  this  tomb.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  it  was 
entirely  due  to  Mr.  Carter  that  they  made  this  scientific  discovery,  for 
Mr.  Carter,  by  his  unquenchable  faith  and  indomitable  perseverance, 
had  "bucked  him  up  "  in  the  face  of  the  many  previous  disappoint- 
ments they  had  experienced. 

Mr.  Carter  then,  at  about  1.45  p.  m.,  began  the  work  of  breaking 
through  the  sealed  masonry  door  to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  At  this 
critical  moment,  one  of  the  chief  qtiestions  which  arose  in  the  minds 
of  the  waiting  explorers  was  whether  they  would  find  the  sarcophagus 
of  Tut-ankh-Amen  unviolated  by  robbers.  The  knew  that  the  ante- 
chamber in  which  they  were  waiting  had  been  entered  by  robbers ; 
also  that  robbers  had  once  penetrated  the  wall  which  separated  the 
ante-chamber  from  the  sepulchral  chamber  ;  but  the  break  in  the  latter 
had  been  filled  with  concrete  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Hor-em-Heb 
(1340  B.  C.)  so  that  they  knew  that  the  inner  chamber  had  not  been 
entered  for  over  thirtv'-two  centuries  and  they  hoped  that  the  robbers 
had  desisted  before  they  had  penetrated  to  the  king's  coffin  itself. 
If  the  sarcophagus  should  be  found  intact,  the  discovery  would  be 
unique  and  of  momentous  archaeological  interest. 

The  barrier  was  of  exceedingly  hard  concrete,  which  Mr.  Carter 
chiseled  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  preserve  intact  the  various 
seals  which  were  impressed  upon  it.  About  3  p.  m.  an  opening  large 
enough  to  admit  a  human  body  had  been  made,  and  Mr.  Carter  was 
the  first  to  pass  through  it  into  the  sacred  room  in  which  no  living 
human  being  had  been  for  3200  years.  Lord  Carnarvon  followed, 
and  the  only  other  persons  who  entered  the  chamber  that  day  were 
Lady  Herbert,  Suliman  Pasha  and  M.  Lacau,  as  before  stated. 

For  details  of  the  scene  which  the  electric  search-light  disclosed 
to  their  eyes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  glowing  phrases  of  the 
daily  press  and  to  the  technical  publications  which  will  doubtless 
follow  in  due  time.  The  newspaper  correspondents  quoted  the  be- 
holders as  declaring  it  a  stupendous  spectacle,  a  scene  of  indescribable 
magnificence,  by  which  they  were  thunderstruck. 

They  found  the  sepulchral  chamber  almost  completely  filled  by  a 
wooden  structure  which  reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling  and  which  is 
called  the  canopy,  or  the  tabernacle,  believed  to  enshrine  the  coffin 
of  Tut-ankh-Amen.  The  spaces  between  the  tabernacle  and  the 
south,  west  and  north  walls  of  the  chamber  are  so  narrow  as  hardly 
to  admit  a  human  being ;  but  ^^^th  great  care,  a  person  entering  from 
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liic  antc-cliciniljcr  can  niuve  around  to  the  cast  side  of  the  tabernacle 
where  the  space  between  it  and  the  wall  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  wide.  The  tabernacle  is  beautifully  decorated  in  blue  and 
gold.  The  interior  of  the  rock  walls  of  the  chamber  are  painted,  but 
the  paintings  are  much  deteriorated.  In  one  of  the  narrow  spaces  be- 
tween the  tabernacle  and  the  rock-w^alls  were  found  seven  oars  or 
paddles,  possibly  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  should  ferry  the 
king  to  the  other  world.  In  this  space  were  also  found  beautiful 
vases,  a  large  statue,  a  piece  of  jewelry  evidently  dropped  bv  the 
ancient  robbers,  and  other  objects.  In  the  east  end  of  the  taber- 
nacle are  two  folding  doors,  which  were  found  ajar  and  opened 
easily.  They  had  evidently  been  opened  before  by  robbers.  Up 
to  this  point,  the  great  hope  about  the  inviolability  of  the  sarcophagus 
was  yet  unfulfilled.  When  these  doors  were  swung  back,  however, 
they  disclosed  inside  another  tabernacle,  the  doors  of  which  are  sealed 
with  the  cipher  of  the  Royal  Necropolis,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
inner  tabernacle  has  never  been  opened  since  Tut-ankh-Amen  was 
buried.  The  inner  tabernacle  has  not  been  opened  at  the  present 
writing,  and  there  may  be  successively  smaller  tabernacles  within  it, 
to  be  opened  before  the  sarcophagus  is  revealed.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  outer  tabernacle  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner  tabernacle 
are  all  carved,  gilded  and  decorated  with  religious  texts.  The  inner 
tabernacle  is  covered  with  a  black  pall  studded  with  gold. 

The  entrance  to  the  treasure  chamber  is  opposite  the  doors  of  the 
tabernacle.  It  is  guarded  by  the  jackal  god  Anubis  in  black  and 
gold  upon  his  shrine  ;  and  within  the  chamber  are  many  objects,  in- 
cluding shrines,  ivory  and  wooden  boxes,  models  of  boats,  golden 
efBgies  of  the  king  standing  on  black  leopards,  etc.  The  boxes  ap- 
pear never  to  have  been  opened.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  objects 
is  the  shrine  (unopened  at  this  writing),  which  is  beheved  to  con- 
tain the  four  canopic  jars"^  of  Tut-ankh-Amen.  This  is  a  square 
chest,  about  five  or  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  gilt  all  over,  guarded 
by  "  four  exquisite  figures  of  goddesses  with  outstretched  arms  in  a 
charming  attitude,"  according  to  Prof.  R.  Jean  Caparets,  a  distin- 
guished Belgian  scientist.  Another  who  has  seen  the  figures  says 
that  they  are  "  marvelous  in  their  modeling  and  refinement."  A  cor- 
respondent, referring  to  the  boat  models,  says  that  some  of  them  are 
sailboats.  One  is  square-rigged  with  its  sail  furled  on  a  yard.  There 
are  no  lateen  sails  like  those  of  the  modern  Nile  feluccas.  This  par- 
ticular boat  has  nearly  flush  decks  and  very  low  bulwarks.  The 
biggest  of  the  boats  is  a  rowboat  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long. 
It  looks  like  a  royal  barge,  with  canopies  at  both  ends  supported  on 
poles,  for  the  royal  passengers  to  sit  under.  The  shape  of  the  boat 
is  the  same  at  both  ends,  with  a  high,  spreading  figurehead  arrange- 
ment, and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  bow  and  wdiich 
the  stern.   All  the  boats  are  beautifiiUy  modeled  and  painted. 

On  February  26,  1923,  the  outer  entrance  to  the  tomb  was  filled 


*  It  was  customary'  to  remove  ithe  viscera  from  the  body  before  it  was 
embalmed  and  to  put  the  organs  in  four  jars  called  canopic  jars. 
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up  and  sealed  with  an  air-tight  barricade,  and  wurk  on  the  interior 
will  be  suspended  until  autumn.  Meanwhile,  the  work  of  restoring 
many  of  the  objects  which  were  removed  will  be  continued. 

Owing  to  the  delicate  condition  of  all  the  objects  found  in  Tut- 
ankh-Amen's  tomb,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  technique  necessary 
in  handling  them,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  exploration  is  com- 
pleted and  the  full  value  of  this  w^onderful  revelation  is  known. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Carter,  the  Egyptian  Government, 
the  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  all  who  have 
collaborated  in  making  this  extraordinary  contribution  to  knowledge 
of  the  past,  are  entitled  to  the  heartiest  congratulations  and  the  vrarm- 
est  appreciation. 

An  Unfinished  Obelisk  Uncovered  at  Assuan 

The  recent  uncovering  of  a  partially  quarried  obelisk  at  Assuan, 
while  of  less  importance  and  picturesqueness  than  the  discoveries 
at  Tut-ankh-Amen's  tomb,  nevertheless  possess  much  interest  for 
those  who  have  wondered  how  the  great  monolithic  monuments  of 
Egypt  were  made.  For  centuries  past,  the  existence  of  this  obelisk 
lias  been  known,  and  in  recent  years  about  tw^enty-two  meters  of  its 
length  has  been  in  view.  In  the  winter  of  1920,  King  Fuad  visited 
the  quarry  and  expressed  the  desire  to  see  the  whole  stone,  and  in 
1922  it  was  entirely  exjxised  to  view  by  the  Department  of  Antiqui- 
ties. The  obelisk,  which  is  still  attached  to  its  granite  bed,  is  133 
feet  long,  14  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  tapers  to  eight  feet  at  the 
small  end.  If  the  monolith  had  been  detached,  it  would  have  weighed 
1,168  tons,  which  is  triple  the  weight  of  the  largest  obelisk  known  to 
have  been  erected  —  that  of  Queen  Hatshepsut  at  Karnak. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  of  December  26,  1922, 
says  that  the  o1)elisk  unearthed  at  Assuan  was  cut  from  the  parent 
rock  by  a  deep,  narrow  trench  running  around  it.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  the  trench  was  "  bashed  "  out  by  blows  from  balls 
of  dolerite,  which  is  a  tough  greenish  stone  allied  to  diorite,  of  which 
hundreds  of  specimens  were  found  in  the  course  of  the  excavating  of 
this  obelisk.  By  experiment  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  work 
with  such  tools  would  have  taken  about  a  year.  Presumably  each 
dolerite  was  attached  to  a  hammer  which  was  lifted  and  bashed  down 
i)v  several  workmen  under  the  supervision  of  foremen  w^ith  whips. 
When  the  work  was  about  half  finished  it  was  abandoned  owing  to 
fissures  in  the  granite,  which  made  it  unable  to  stand  the  tremendous 
strains  due  to  the  great  length  of  the  obelisk. 

IN  CONGO  FREE  STATE 

Proposed  Gorilla  Sanctuary 

At  the  twenty-eight  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Society  held  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
in  New  York  City,  on  Friday  evening,  January  5,  1923.  an  illustrated 
lecture  entitled  "Beautiful  Africa:  Its  Scenic  Features  and  the 
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Proposed  Gorilla  Sanctuary,"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Carl  E.  Akeley 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Museum  and  the  Society.  The 
audience  filled  every  seat  on  the  main  floor  and  in  the  gallery  of  the 
great  auditorium.  Mr.  Akeley,  who  is  a  taxidermist  and  inventor, 
was  with  the  Field  Museum  of  Chicago  from  1895  to  1909,  and  has 
been  with  the  American  3,Iuseum  of  Natural  History  since  1909. 
He  is  a  big  game  hunter,  and  has  made  three  trips  into  Africa  for 
the  study  and  collection  of  big  game.  His  lecture  was  illustrated 
with  a  profusion  of  wonderfully  beautiful  and  interesting  colored 
views  of  natural  scenery  and  flowers  at  moderate  and  high  elevations, 
natives  assisting  in  the  chase,  and  great  game  animals  moving  free 
in  their  natural  habitats.  He  also  showed  many  moving  pictures, 
some  of  which  were  unique.  The  moving  pictures  of  the  great  water- 
fall at  the  foot  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  source  of  the  Nile,  were 
very  impressive,  but  the  most  remarkable  views  were  those  of  his 
gorilla  hunt,  and  of  the  region  where  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
protected  region  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  remaining  gorillas  for 
scientific  study.  The  proposed  sanctuary  is  an  area  of  about  100 
square  miles,  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  about  150  miles  west  of  the  mid- 
dle of  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  includes  three  mountains  named  Mikeno, 
Karasimbi,  and  Visoke.  It  is  believed  that  the  Belgian  government 
will  soon  set  this  area  aside  for  the  purpose  proposed. 

IN  MESOPOTAMIA 

Temple  of  the  Moon  Discovered  at  Ur 

Rivaling  in  interest  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Tut-ankh-Amen 
is  the  recent  discovery  of  what  are  believed  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Moon  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ur,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Shat-el-Hai  and  the  Euphrates  river.  This  is  the  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  the  reported  birthplace  of  Abraham  and  the  south- 
ern center  of  the  worship  of  the  Moon  God.  The  excavations  at  this 
place  have  been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  ^luseum 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  at  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  is  Director  of  the  former  and  Dr.  George  B. 
Gordon  is  Director  of  the  latter.  In  the  winter  of  1918  part  of  the 
main  Temple  of  the  Moon  was  uncovered.  In  November,  1922,  work 
was  begun  in  a  different  spot,  and  the  foundations  of  a  second  temple 
were  disclosed.  It  is  said  that  the  first  temple  was  the  bachelor 
quarters  of  the  Moon  God  and  the  second  one  was  his  family  resi- 
dence. The  existence  of  the  temple,  or  temples,  was  known  before 
the  excavations  began,  for  there  is  a  long  tradition  about  it  in  Baby- 
lonian writings,  but  the  exact  location  of  the  ruins  was  not  known. 
The  temple  area  was  indicated  by  a  brick  pyramid  crowning  a  mound. 
The  debris  of  many  periods  was  cut  through  before  the  temple  was 
discovered.  The  age  of  the  structure  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, although  appearances  seem  to  indicate  that  the  earliest  l)rick 
walls  revealed  belong  to  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur,  3,600  B.  C.  Dr. 
Gordon  is  quoted  as  dating  the  oldest  part  as  far  back  as  the  fifth 
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iiiilleiiiuni  before  Christ.  In  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  the  tem- 
ple was  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  who  carefully  preserved  the  plan 
of  the  sanctuary. 

On  a  fragment  of  an  unearthed  stone  vase  is  a  representation 
carved  2,000  years  B.  C.  of  the  god  and  goddess  receiving  the  adora- 
tion of  worshippers.  Some  jewelry  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  period  was 
found  in  the  inner  room  of  the  temple.  Inscribed  bricks  are  not 
numerous  so  far  but  there  are  many  alabaster  vases  and  inscribed 
door  sockets. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  Irak  authorities  that  half 
of  the  ancient  treasures  found  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  local 
government  and  help  to  found  a  Bagdad  museum,  the  other  half 
being  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  Meantime,  all 
finds  are  going  to  England  for  deciphering  and  classification. 

Much  curiosity  has  been  aroused  in  relation  to  the  mutual  bear- 
ing of  the  discoveries  at  Ur  and  Loxor  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  civilization  of  Mesopotamia  or  that  of  Egypt  is  the  older.  The 
discoveries  at  both  places  are  so  new  that  their  results  have  not  yet 
been  interpreted  and  compared,  and  will  probably  require  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  for  many  years. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  F.  KUNZ, 

President. 

Edward  Hagaman  Hall, 

Seeretary. 
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By  George  F.  Kunz,  Sc.  D.,  President  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society 

Public  Parks  and  reservations  —  municipal,  State  and  National  — 
have  several  values,  aesthetic,  educational,  hygienic  (which  includes 
recreative)  and  economic.  These  values  are  so  closely  related  and 
interdependent  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  and  to  say  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the 
aesthetic  and  the  hygienic  values  that  give  them  their  economic  value. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  only  the  comparatively  few  cultured 
and  highly  educated  people  have  aesthetic  appreciation  of  parks, 
reservations  and  places  of  natural  beauty.  Aesthetic  appreciation  is 
a  natural  instinct  and  a  very  democratic  possession.  Where  it  does 
not  exist  it  has  been  crushed  out  or  suppressed  by  adverse  circum- 
stances. Children  would  rather  play  on  the  grass  than  on  the  pave- 
ment. They  prefer  a  tree  to  a  lamp-post  or  a  telegraph  pole  in  their 
games.  They  instinctively  pluck  flowers  if  they  can  when  they  see 
them.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  stop  passers-by  who  are  returning 
from  the  country  with  wild  flowers  and  beg  a  few  blossoms.  In 
everyone,  from  the  child  of  the  East  Side  who  plucks  the  flower  in 
Central  Park  up  to  the  mature  and  cultured  traveler  who  revels  in 
the  glories  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Yosemite  or  the  Grand  Canyon, 
the  aesthetic  instinct  exists  as  a  ntaural  craving  that  calls  for  satis- 
faction ;  and  its  satisfaction  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  highest 
happiness. 

Whatever  gives  happiness  has  value,  although  that  value  cannot 
always  be  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents ;  and  yet  fre- 
quently it  can.  In  a  residential  district,  a  house  and  a  lot  situated 
amidst  neighbors  who  have  unkempt  and  untidy  dooryards  and  back- 
yards is  not  as  valuable  in  dollars  and  cents  as  one  surrounded  by 
neighbors  who  have  attractive  dooryards  and  backyards.  Barren 
dirt  house  lots  with  heaps  of  rubbish  of  all  kinds  are  a  poor  asset 
to  the  owner  and  neighbors ;  whereas  grassy  lawns,  trees,  shrubs, 
gardens  and  general  tidiness  are  an  actual  economic  asset  to  the 
whole  neighborhood.  Sometimes  a  single  beautiful  tree,  or  a  single 
great  rock,  will  make  a  place  famous  and  add  to  its  value.  The 
same  argument  apphes  to  public  streets  and  public  parks,  A  tree- 
lined  roadway  or  a  public  park  is  a  pu1)lic  asset,  and  by  a  public 
asset  we  mean  an  asset  of  the  individual  people  who  compose  the 
public.  It  enhances  their  pleasure  and  comfort  and  it  enhances  the 
value  of  the  neighboring  property. 

The  same  is  true  of  almost  any  natural  feature  within  a  town  or  its 
neighborhood.  No  matter  how^  level  and  seeminglv  unpicturesque 
the  region  may  be,  there  are  almost  always  gullies  or  ravines,  pro- 
tected from  the  wind,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  flora  and  vegeta- 
tion are  more  prolific  than  on  the  wind-swept  upper  levels.  These 
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gullies  or  ravines  are  often  used  injudiciously  by  the  neighboring- 
inhabitants  as  dumping  places  for  garbage  and  refuse  material.  If, 
instead,  the  inhabitants  would  Ijuiy  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their 
refuse,  and  keep  the  ravines  clean  and  attractive,  they  would  be 
transformed  into  parks  and  form  an  asset  instead  of  a  detriment  to 
the  community.  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  value  of  preserv- 
ing glen  scenery  within  a  town  is  afforded  b}-  the  Cascadilla  Glen  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This  beautiful  ravine  runs  along  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  Cornell  University  Campus.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
Cascadilla  Company,  including  one  of  the  public  spirited  Trustees 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Treman,  acquired  an  old  mill  and  considerable  property 
along  the  ravine,  removed  the  mill,  beautified  the  property,  and  con- 
veyed to  Cornell  University  all  their  rights  in  Cascadilla  stream 
down  to  a  certain  bridge.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treman 
conveyed  to  the  University  some  lots  near  the  bridge,  permitting  the 
removal  of  some  houses  and  the  opening  up  of  a  beautiful  vista  up 
the  ravine  and  toward  the  campus.  S^uch  gifts  and  acts  are  fine 
examples  of  civic  spirit;  and  they  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the 
community. 

We  may  cite  as  an  illustration  of  the  economic  value  of  a  private 
park  Gramercy  Park,  in  New  York  City.  In  1831  Samuel  P.. 
Ruggles  acquired  from  James  Duane  a  farm  of  twenty-seven  acres 
including  the  present  Gramercy  Park  and  surrounding  propertw 
This  farm  comprised  an  area  equal  to  about  108  city  lots.  Ruggles 
converted  forty-two  lots  into  a  private  park  and  sold  the  sixty-six 
surrounding  lots  with  certain  restrictions  and  with  the  privilege  of 
the  use  of  the  park.  It  was  a  v/ise  piece  of  business,  for  the 
aesthetic  and  hygienic  value  of  the  park  of  forty-two  lots  enhanced 
the  economic  value  of  the  surrounding  sixty-six  lots  more  than  100 
per  cent. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  economic  value  of  a  great  city  park  we 
may  cite  Central  Park.  That  great  municipal  park  contains  843 
acres.  Back  in  1838,  when  land  was  bought  for  the  old  Croton 
Reservoir,  it  cost  about  $2,316  an  acre.  Eighteen  years  later,  in 
1856,  land  for  the  park  cost  about  $6,838  an  acre,  an  increase  in 
value  of  about  399  per  cent.  In  1863,  the  last  purchase  for  the  park 
cost  about  $18,147  an  acre,  an  increase  of  780  per  cent  in  twenty- 
five  years.  The  land  for  the  whole  park  cost  $7,389,727,  and  is 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  Tax  Department  as  now  worth  $225,- 
000,000,  an  increase  over  thirty-fold,  (3000  per  cent)  in  value.  The 
foregoing  figures  refer  to  the  land  value  of  Central  Park  itself.  The 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  surrounding  property  has  been  more 
than  twice  that  rate.  In  1856  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate  in 
the  12th,  19th  and  22nd  Wards  —  all  of  Manhattan  Island  north  of 
40th  Street  —  upon  which  there  were  comparatively  few  improve- 
ments, was  $25,671,490.  Ten  years  ago,  the  valuation  of  the  same 
land  w^ithout  improvements  was  $1,941,787,550,  while  the  valuation 
of  the  land  and  building  was  $2,888,206,240.    The  increase  in  the 
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land  value  ahoxc  of  llie  surrouiulini;-  |)r(>])C'rl y,  (luc  larc;cl}'  In  llic 
presence  of  Central  Park,  was  over  75-fol(l  (more  than  7,500  j)er 
cent. ) 

Let  us  now  take  some  illustrations  of  great  State  reservations. 
The  State  owns  in  the  Adirondack's  and  Catskill  Forest  Preserves 
1,992,516  acres  of  land.  For  the  purchase  of  this  domain  the  State 
has  expended  al)out  $10,000,000.  This  figure  includes  $4,075,000 
appropriated  before  the  hond  i>sue  authorized  in  1916,  and  about 
$6,000,000  thus  far  expended  or  contracted  for  under  the  l)ond 
issue.  Six  years  ago,  when  only  about  $4,000,000  had  been  ex- 
l)ended  for  land  purchase,  the  domain  was  conservatively  valued  at 
v$40,000,000.  By  a  like  ratio,  the  present  Forest  Preserve  is  worth 
about  $100,000,000,  or  ten-fold  its  purchase  price.  But  that  is  not 
the  sole  measure  of  the  economic  value  of  the  Forest  Preserve.  Its 
function  in  conserving  the  water  supply  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  industries  deriving  water-power  from  the  lludson  and  its  tril)U- 
taries  and  eventually  it  will  be  a  soiu'ce  of  wood  for  industrial  use. 
Hie  railroads,  hotels  and  local  interests  also  derive  L'U-ge  revenues 
from  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  who  seek  the  Adiron- 
dacks  for  health  and  recreation.  •  L'p  to  a  few  years  ago  the  New- 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  used  to  publish  statistics  of  its 
excursion  business  due  to  the  Adirondacks.  These  figures  are  not 
now  available,  but  if  known  the\-  would  represent  a  very  large  busi- 
ness. 

Niagara  P'^alls  is  a  ]>urely  aesthetic  reservation  of  about  412  acres 
of  land  and  water.  The  State  paid  $2,500,000  for  it.  It  was  not 
bought  for  any  material  purpose.  It  was  acquired  so  that  the  people 
of  the  State  and  the  Nation,  and  of  the  whole  world,  might  have  free 
access  to  one  of  the  sul)limest  spectacles  of  nature.  The  State  itself 
derives  no  income  from  it,  but  the  railroads,  hotels  and  local  interests 
find  it  of  great  economic  value.  It  has  been  estimated  that  not  less 
than  1,250,000  persons  visit  Niagara  Falls  each  year,  and  it  was 
formerly  considered  conservative  to  estimate  that  each  visitor  spent 
about  $20  on  fares,  hotel  accommodations  and  other  local  expendi- 
tures. On  that  basis,  the  revenue  on  account  of  the  scenic  beauty  of 
Niagara  Falls  could  be  reckoned  at  about  $25,000,000  a  year.  At 
])resent  rates,  probably  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  is  spent  annuall\- 
to  w^itness  the  spectacle  of  Niagara. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  exceeds 
that  of  the  visitors  to  Niagara  Falls,  being  estimated  at  l,78v3, 643  last 
}'ear.  This  large  number  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  Park's  i)roximity 
to  the  enormous  population  of  the  metropolitan  district.  On  ac- 
count of  that  proximity  and  the  relatively  small  expense  of  access 
to  the  park,  its  "  economic  value  "  may  not  be  as  great  as  that  at 
Niagara.  But  this  illustrates  anew  how  misleading  it  i>  lo  attempt 
to  estimate  the  benefit  of  jniblic  ])arks  by  their  "economic  value." 
The  economic  \ii\mt  of  ihc  Palisades  Interstate  Park  i>  re))resented, 
not  by  what  people  spend  there  and  in  going  there,  l)ut  bv  what  is 
saved  them  on  account  of  the  inexpensiveness  of  the  trip  and  b\ 
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what  they  gain  from  going  there.  And  here  we  must  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  value  of  these  parks  cannot  he  computed  in 
dollars.  The  recreation,  the  physical  and  mental  refreshment,  which 
people  get  from  the  trip  and  the  visit  are  their  greatest  revenue. 

This  is  true  proportionately  of  the  six  important  State  properties 
which  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 
administers  —  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  Stony  Point  Battlefield,  John 
Boyd  Thacher  Park,  Fort  Brewerton  Reservation,  Battle  Island 
Park,  and  Letchworth  Park  — to  which  there  were  probably  100,000 
visitors  during  the  last  year. 

The  movement  for  State  Parks  has  received  a  great  impetus  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  from  the  National  Conferences  on  State 
Parks,  the  first  held  in  Des  Moines  in  January,  1921,  and  the  second 
in  Bear  Mountain  Park  and  New  York  City  in  May,  1922.  The 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  has  done  a  great 
work  during  the  preceding  twenty-five  years  in  disseminating 
information  on  this  subject  throughout  the  country  and  in  lending 
encouragement  to  the  creation  of  public  reservations  in  other  states ; 
and  yet  nearly  half  of  the  states  have  no  state  parks  and  many  other 
states  have  only  the  beginning  of  a-  state  park  system.  The  National 
Conference  Vv-as  therefore  called  for  the  intimate  exchange  of 
information  and  ideas  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  backward 
states  in  this  important  movement.  The  new  state  parks  created 
during  the  past  two  years  have  largely  been  due  to  this  National 
Conference. 

With  reference  to  the  creation  of  municipal,  state  and  national 
parks,  it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  except  in  desert  regions, 
scenery  cannot  be  preserved  as  natural  scenery  without  trees,  birds, 
and  other  animals.  Trees  are  the  natural  ornaments  and  protectors 
of  the  land;  and  birds  and  four-footed  animals  are  the  natural 
inhabitants  of  the  w^oods.  These  are  parts  of  perfect  scener\^  If 
the  trees  along  the  roadside  and  in  the  fields  are  preserved,  the  birds 
will  come  to  them,  and  if  the  trees  are  thick  enough  and  wild  life 
protected,  the  wild  animals  will  seek  their  refuge  there.  These  are 
all  elements  of  scenic  and  educational  value  as  well  as  economic 
value. 

Natural  scenery  should  mean  Nature  :  that  is,  the  undefiled  land- 
scape—  its  trees,  its  rocks,  its  plants,  its  water  courses,  and  all  the 
birds  that  fly  in  the  air,  the  animals  on  the  earth  and  in  the  ground, 
and  the  fishes  in  the  waters. 

There  should  be  great  tracts  of  land  kept  this  way,  not  only  for 
their  great  beauty,  but  also  to  pass  on  to  posterity,  so  that  our 
descendants  may  know  what  our  land  really  was  when  the  white 
man  came  and  before  the  native  left,  or  was  excluded  from  it,  or 
was  killed  ofif.  By  the  establislmient  of  great  bird  and  animal  pre- 
seiwes  in  our  national  and  state  parks  we  not  only  secure  preserva- 
tion of  this  kind,  but  we  also  let  future  generations  know  what 
Nature  did  for  the  endowment  of  our  country. 

As  to  our  great  system  of  National  Parks «  we  gather  some 
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interesting  figures  from  the  reports  of  the  National  Park  Ser\ice. 
In  the  fiscal  year  of  1921  there  were  1,171,797  Ansitors  to  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Monuments.  The  Government  spent  about  fifty- 
four  cents  per  visitor  for  maintenance  and  administration  —  "  about 
the  cost  of  a  good  seat  at  a  movie  show,"  as  Hon.  Stephen  T. 
blather.  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  expresses  it.  Pie 
informs  me  that  in  figuring  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the 
Yellowstone  by  tourists,  you  are  safe  in  concluding  that  each  car 
spends  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8  per  day.  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
each  car  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4  per  day  for  food  and  from 
$3  to  $5  a  day  for  their  care.  They  will  also  average  about  $2  for 
curios,  post  cards,  etc.  Almost  everybody  out  there  talks  about  each 
car  spending  about  $10  a  day,  but  if  you  want  to  be  conservative, 
$8  is  a  perfectly  safe  figure.  Each  car  is  in  Yellowstone  Park  from 
three  to  four  days,  but  of  course  many  of  these  cars  have  all  of 
their  food  supplies  with  them.  Last  year  approximately  $175,000 
was  spent  in  the  stores  of  the  park.  This  figure  does  not  include 
the  gasoline,  oil  and  automobile  supplies  sold  by  the  Transportation 
Company.  The  total  income  of  the  Transportation  Company  was 
about  $800,000,  the  hotels  about  $500,000,  and  the  Camps  Company 
about  $400,000,  while  picture  shops,  bath  houses  and  miscellaneous 
business  enterprises  took  in  another  $150,000  or  $200,000,  so  that 
in  round  numbers  $2,000,000  was  expended  in  the  park.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  $4,000,000  v/as  expended  by  Yellowstone  Park  tourists  in 
the  immediate  adjacent  states  and  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  park.  In  making  this  estimate  Rocky  Mountain  or  Glacier 
Parks  have  not  been  overlapped. 

Mr.  Mather  considers  it  very  conservative  to  estimate  that  eacli 
visitor  spends  at  least  $100  on  his  entire  tour.  On  that  basis,  the 
National  Parks  represent  a  business  of  $117,179,700.  And  it  should 
be  added  that  the  system^atic  development  of  our  National  Parks  is 
very  young  and  their  patronage  in  its  infancy.  A  New  York  finan- 
cial newspaper  in  1915  estimated  that  the  American  tourist  travel  in 
Europe  cost  this  country  $500,000,000  a  year.  The  more  we  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  "  Seeing  America  First  "  and  appreciating  our 
own  privileges,  the  greater  will  be  the  economic  value  of  our  public 
reservations. 

The  older  European  countries  have  long  appreciated  the  value  of 
preserving  their  natural  and  their  historic  monuments,  and  this  work 
is  carried  on  by  such  organizations  as  the  National  Trust  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques  in  France ;  the 
Bond  Heemschut  in  the  Netherlands ;  the  Staatliche  Stelle  fiir 
Naturdenkmalpflege  in  Germany;  and  the  Swiss  Nature-Protection 
Commission  in  Switzerland.  Within  a  few  years,  partly  through 
the  encouragement  of  the  Society  of  which  I  am  President,  the 
Society  for  Preserving  Landscape  and  Historic  and  Natural  Monu- 
ments has  been  formed  in  Japan  and  a  national  law  has  been  passed 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  landmarks  and  places  of  exceptional 
scientific  or  scenic  interest.    Canada  also  has  recently  formed  a 
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Landmark  Society,  and  the  National  Park  Service  of  Canada  has 
derived  much  encouragement  and  assistance  from  our  Society. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  in  the 
course  of  its  work  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  has  pubhshed 
twenty-seven  Annual  Reports,  comprising  10,350  pages  of  reading 
matter  and  916  pages  of  illustrations,  dealing  with  39,634  names  and 
subjects.  The  indexes  of  the  last  twelve  reports  contain  65,692 
page  references.  These  have  been  circulated  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Europe  with  valuable  results. 

The  total  known  gifts  of  land,  moneys,  etc.,  by  members  of  the 
Society  for  Public  Parks,  civic  improvements  and  historic  preserva- 
tion up  to  January  1,  1922,  amounted  to  $6,181,410  and  doubtless 
there  have  been  many  more  of  which  we  have  no  record. 

The  amount  of  gift  funds  expended  by  the  Society  itself  exclu- 
sively on  public  properties  prior  to  January  1,  1922,  was  $57,256  ; 
the  amount  of  gift  funds  expended  by  donors  with  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  the  Society  but  not  passing  through  the  Society's 
treasury  $83,125;  and  the  amount  of  State  funds  expended  by  the 
Society  exclusively  on  State  properties  without  administrative 
charges  $282,819. 

The  Society  has  been  directly  instrumental  in  the  creation  of 
eight  State  parks  and  one  city  park;  partly  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  four  other  state  parks  including  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park;  and  indirectly  helpful  in  the  creation  of  still  others. 

These  figures  indicate  the  strength  of  the  movement  for  scenic 
and  historic  preservation  and  also  what  one  organization  can  do  in 
promoting  it. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  instances  where  scenic  preservation 
or  beautifying  has  brought  great  financial  return.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  instances  is  that  of  the  Cathedral  at  Copenhagen. 
This  Cathedral  was  built  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  was  left 
in  an  unfinished  condition  for  over  a  century,  with  the  result  that 
nothing  but  shanties  and  hovels  surrounded  it.  Finally,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Copenhagen  volunteered  to  complete  the  edifice  at  his  own 
expense,  provided  he  were  given  the  authority  to  proceed.  The 
authority  was  given,  he  completed  the  Cathedral,  and  not  only  paid 
for  its  completion,  but  incidentally  cleared  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  above  the  cost  of  the  work,  because  he  had  immediately 
bought  all  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cathedral,  made  a  beauti- 
ful select  section  of  it,  and  sold  it  only  for  the  finest  residential 
property. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  the  Buttes  Chaumont.  This  chalk 
mountain  was  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris  and  was  filled  with  pits  and 
holes  and  was  the  abode  of  the  most  questionable  characters  during 
the  French  Commune.  Gradually  lakes  were  formed  where  there 
were  holes,  and  the  hillsides  were  set  with  trees,  with  the  result 
that  a  splendid  residential  section  now  surrounds  this  formerly  for- 
bidding and  dangerous  region. 

By  the  selection  of  important  points  that  are  frequently  denuded 
and'^bare,  and  planting  them  with  trees  and  hushes,  a  few  acres  will 
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Roman  Mile-stones 


See  page  228 


Above  is  the  eleventh  mile-stone  on  the  Via  Laiirentia,  near  Rome,  erected 
by  Tiberius.  Below  are  three  views,  the  right  (proper),  the  full  front,  and  the 
left  (proper),  respectively,  of  a  Roman  mile-stone  foimd  in  1862  near  Buxton, 
England.  For  interpretation  of  inscriptions,  see  Archaeological  Journal,  1876, 
vol,  33,  page  51, 
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frequently  influence  many  hundreds  of  acres  in  creating  a  proper 
environment. 

If,  when  the  plans  for  the  City  of  New  York  a])ove  10th  Street 
were  being  prepared,  there  had  been  a  landscape  architect,  or  some- 
one with  judgment,  he  could  have  used  the  various  ponds  for  small 
lakes,  he  would  not  have  eradicated  every  hill,  but  would  here  and 
there  have  given  us  a  small  park,  and  would  not  have  laid  out  the 
city  on  the  lines  of  a  checker -board,  with  a  loss  of  both  beauty  and 
accessibility,  and  instead  of  giving  us  a  few  avenues  and  many 
streets,  he  would  have  reversed  the  order  and  given  us  many  avenues 
and  fewer  streets,  with  the  result  that  traffic  would  not  have  been 
rendered  difficult  for  many  years  and  almost  impossible  as  it  is  to- 
day ;  moreover  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west,  it 
would  have  meant  that  two  or  three  times  as  many  homes  as  now 
would  have  had  sunlight  all  the  day,  whereas  at  the  present  time  in 
many  of  the  side  streets  the  sun  is  never  seen  and  the  streets  are 
filled  with  ice,  and  the  death  rate  of  the  entire  city  has  been  notably 
increased  by  the  little  knowledge  sho\vn  of  what  New  York  was  to 
be  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat,  what  I  have  said  on  another  occasion 
that  we  should  preserve  the  beauties  and  wonderplaces  of  Nature, 
not  only  because  they  are  the  marvelous  handiwork  of  the  Creator 
but  also  because  we  need  them  for  our  physical  as  well  as  for  our 
spirit  and  well-being.  ]\Ian  m.ust  needs  labor  and  toil  and  sufifer ; 
but  as  the  light  was  made  to  lighten  the  darkness,  so  the  beautiful 
things  of  the  world  were  given  to  him  to  brighten  the  sombreness 
of  his  life.  Selfishness  should  not  be  permitted  altogether  to  appro- 
priate nor  greed  to  destroy  these  sanctuaries  of  natural  loveliness. 
In  the  spirit  of  democracy,  we  should  join  our  voices  and  efforts 
and  those  who  can  should  give  of  their  substance,  to  the  end  that 
those  who  have  not  these  blessed  opportunities  may  have  access  to 
and  enjoy  these  places  of  spiritual  and  physical  recreation. 

We  should  also  mark  the  places  and  preserve  the  memorials  of 
brave  doing,  noble  thinking  and  helpful  living.  If  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners,  it  is  also  true  that  good  examples  in- 
spire good  manners.  Good  examples  and  approved  precedents  are 
more  powerful  than  the  written  law  in  their  influence  on  human 
action ;  and  the  established  traditions  of  a  people  are  the  very  essence 
and  spirit  of  their  truest  patriotism. 

If,  then,  our  Republic  is  to  attain  its  highest  destiny,  we  must 
give  to  the  people,  among  other  things,  opportunities  for  physical 
recreation  in  open  places ;  bring  into  their  lives  something  of  the 
beauty  and  wholesome  joy  that  can  be  found  nowhere  more  perfectly 
than  in  the  haunts  of  Nature ;  give  them  the  spiritual  inspiration 
that  comes  from  the  contemplation  of  the  marvels  of  a  beneficent 
Creator ;  and  stimulate  in  them  the  devotion  to  National  Ideals 
which  the  remembrance  of  the  noble  deeds  and  precious  sacrifices  of 
others  inspires. 
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FOREWORD 

"  Set  thee  up  waymarks  ;  set  thine  heart  toward  the  highway  e\  en  the  way 
which  thou  wentesit." — Jeremiah  XXXI,  21. 

This  volume  was  inspired  by  an  interesting  occasion,  when  the 
author  recently  participated  in  the  engaging  proceedings  of  erecting 
two  mile-stones  on  the  Albany  and  New  York  post-road  in  Putnam 
county  to  replace  those  of  w^hich  no  trace  has  yet  been  found  or 
probably  ever  will  be.  It  was  at  that  time  the  suggestion  forcibly 
])resented  itself  that  it  w^ould  Ije  of  value  educationally  if  such 
information  as  could  be  assembled,  bearing  upon  these  notable  high- 
way messengers  of  by-gone  days,  was  collected  and  made  available 
to  members  of  the  historical  societies  of  the  State  in  particular,  and 
in  general  to  all  lovers  and  students  of  local  history. 

Scant  attention,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  has  been  given  to 
these  ancient  relics,  as  the  author  soon  discovered  in  seeking  for 
information  upon  them.  The  determination  to  correct,  in  some 
measure,  this  deficiency  lieing  made  known,  many  encouraging  and 
stimulating  expressions  of  approval  were  received  in  enthusiastic 
letters  from  a  number  of  persons  of  distinction. 

Among  these  writers  were  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  Historian  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  ;  Dr.  Edward  H.  Hall, 
Secretary  of  the  same;  Mr.  A.  j.  Wall,  Librarian  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Societ\'  Library ;  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  and  others,  all  of 
whom  on  learning  of  the  intention  to  gather  together  some  facts  of 
significance  pertaining  to  these  post-road  relics,  warmly  commended 
it  by  messages  of  kindly  interest  in  and  gracious  sympathy  with  the 
task  proposed.  Their  attititde  has  been  an  invigorating  stimulus 
and  help  in  the  labor  expended  and  any  results  that  may  have  been 
achieved  in  the  fascinating  preparation  and  gratifying  consummation 
of  this  modest  volume. 

The  writer  ventures  to  hope  he  has,  in  some  degree  at  least,  ful- 
filled the  promptings  of  his  cfiFort,  and  wishes  to  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge his  indebtedness  to  those  already  referred  to,  especially  Mr. 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  Mr.  A.  J.  Wall  and  Miss  Mary  H.  Haldane,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society,  for  the  faithful 
service  rendered. 
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"The  Cobbler  seated  himself  on  a  lonely  Mile-Stone." — Buhvcr  Lytton. 

Among-  the  scattered  landmarks  of  olden  times,  many  of  which 
have  survived  the  destructive  effects  of  time,  are  those  famous 
sentinels  of  the  highway,  standing  on  post-roads  and  other  lanes  of 
travel  in  this  and  in  neighboring  states. 

They  are  quaint  reminders  of  the  beginnings  of  an  opened 
country,  outside  the  settled  community  of  what  is  now  New  York 
City.  Mentioned  in  histories  of  the  Revolutionary^  war,  they  are 
visible  and  infallible  reminders  of  famous  roads  over  which 
travellers  of  note  journeyed  and  armed  forces  passed  for  the  defence 
of  this  country. 

For  many  years  a  meagre  interest  has  been  shown  in  these 
historical  heirlooms.  The  ignorant  have  been  indifferent  to  them. 
Few,  who  saw  them  as  they  passed  by,  recognized  their  history,  or 
cared  to  know  it.  Some  have  been  absorbed  in  the  foundation  of 
modern  roads.  Many  were  allowed  to  be  ignominiously  covered 
with  debris  and  vegetation,  which  would  ultimately  result  in  their 
disappearance  altogether.  Some  were  disdainfully  permitted  to  fall 
and  so  to  perish  out  of  sight.  To  the  untrained  eye  of  the  ordinary 
traveller  and  to  the  historical  indifferentist  they  were  no  more  than 
useless  and  unmeaning  blocks  of  stone,  undeserving  of  consideration 
and  care. 

Of  recent  years,  however,  the  disregard  of  these  memorials  of  the 
past  has  changed  with  the  coming  into  existence  of  historical 
societies,  spreading  the  leaven  of  their  educational  influence,  with 
the  gratifying  result  that  the  discourteous  treatment  these  stately 
relics  of  the  highway  were  receiving  has  been  reversed  with  the  dis- 
seminating of  the  knowledge  of  their  historical  purpose  and  use. 
A  proper  veneration  is  now  being  paid  to  them.  The  physical  care 
and  sentimental  regard  they  deserve  have  been  rightly  bestowed 
upon  them.  They  have  supplied  material  for  literary  symbolism  in 
prose,  in  the  drama  and  in  song  as  figurative  expressions  for  the 
passing  of  the  years  on  the  highway  of  human  life."^ 

Some  of  these  stones  have  been  rescued  from  being  lost  alto- 
gether, others  have  been  protected  from  further  injury.  The  once 
deeply  and  accurately  cut  inscriptions,  almost  obliterated,  and  in 
many  cases  undecipherable,  have  been  made  legible.  And  so  what 
was  considered  as  intrinsically  w^orthless  shafts  of  sandstone  have 
now  become  cherished  and  treasured  possessions  and  memorials  of 
the  State,  priceless  in  their  value,  since  not  one,  as  originally  stand- 
ing, can  be  replaced  so  far  as  being  links  w^th  a  remote  past  is 
concerned.  Guarded,  as  few  know,  by  legal  protection,  their 
historical  association  and  memories  are  now  being  realized  in  the 
preservation  and  care  being  bestowed  upon  them. 

*  See  "  Mile-Stones,"  a  Play  by  Arnold  Bennett,  Cnrrent  Literature  Maga- 
zine for  1912;  also  "  Tonrnal  of  a  Country  Parson"  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Tune,  1905,  p.  83. 
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Notwilhstandin^^-  tliat  these  valuable  relics  of  colonial  days  had 
for  a  long-  time  no  guardianship  exercised  towards  them,  many  be- 
coming battered  and  l)rnised  in  consequence,  yet  they  have  emerged 
from  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  years,  rich  in  their  historic  con- 
nections, bearing-  their  message  of  a  silent  but  faithful  service  to 
the  travellers  of  post-road  days,  which  is  now  being-  intelligently 
remembered  and  thoughtfully  recognized. 
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I. 

THE  VOICE  OF  GOD  SPEAKING  THROUGH  HISTORY 

"  History  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  among  the  destinies  of  men." — 
F.  W.  Farrar. 

The  history  of  human  Hves,  times  and  of  incidents  pertaining  to 
them,  should  be  observed  and  studied,  not  as  an  incoherent  assort- 
ment of  facts,  but  as  an  argument,  the  divine  logic  of  events,  the 
evolving  of  a  divine  place  and  purpose.  Any  historian  is  false  to 
his  vocation  if  he  presents  historical  occurrences  as  a  dull  registry 
of  facts  rather  than  the  prophetical  directing  of  human  intelligence 
to  grasp  the  message  of  God. 

Historical  happenings  are  a  record  of  the  ways,  works  and  will  of 
God.  In  his  conduct  and  control  of  men  God  conspicuously  reveals 
himself,  and  w^hat  he  has  done  in  this  way  and  towards  this  end  in 
past  ages  enables  us  to  forecast  his  will  and  design  in  the  future. 
The  philosophy  of  history  is,  that  the  will  of  God  governs  the 
universe  and  the  will  of  God  is  the  moral  law. 

Each  generation,  ours  hke  all  the  others  preceding  it,  should 
therefore  be  handing  on  its  experience  to  the  children  of  genera- 
tions to  come,  shoAving  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  in  the  wonderful 
works  he  has  done  for  the  children  of  men.  Thus  as  we  look  back 
we  can  feel  that  whatever  things  have  been  done,  as  well  as  written, 
historical  as  well  as  moral  truths  were  written  for  our  learning, 
which  gives  to  human  history  a  distinctly  religious  use,  as  showing 
the  mind,  the  will,  the  deeds  of  God  in  the  establishment  of  his 
Kingdom  on  the  earth. 

There  are  some  mistaken,  misguided  persons  today  who  labor 
under  an  unfortunate  misapprehension.  They  seem  to  consider  it 
a  weakness  and  waste  of  energy  and  time  to  expend  any  mental 
activity  upon  the  study  of  the  past.  They  are  disdainful  of  any 
effort  spent  in  the  disclosing  of  interesting  things  pertaining  to  it. 
Forgetting  altogether  in  a  bad  sense  and  not  after  Apostolic 
counsel  those  things  that  are  behind,"  as  people  of  progress,  with 
minds  directed  to  matters  of  surpassing  importance  at  the  present 
time,  forging  ahead  into  new  endeavors  amid  the  untried  domain  of 
life,  their  boast  is  candidly  and  freely  made,  that  their  interest  Hes 
wholly  in  present  and  future  things  and  not  in  the  events  of  the 
remote  past. 

Therefore  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  an  easy  course  is,  that  the 
guesses  and  experiments  of  a  race  in  its  infancy,  though  it  was  the 
best  it  could  produce  at  the  time,  it  is  useless  to  fondle,  since  what 
benefit  can  accrue  to  the  manhood  of  humanity  embracing  the  future 
and  seeking  an  outlet  for  fresh  enthusiasm,  stumbling  amid  the 
ruins,  chronicles  and  relics  of  a  past  civilization.  What  is  needed, 
as  the  world  moves  on,  is  for  each  individual  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
gressiveness  to  do  his  part  putting  the  past  behind  where  it  belongs. 

This  attitude  is  the  result  of  a  mental  bias,  an  imperfect  idea. 
History  is  not  only  an  order  of  events  but  a  chain  of  causes  and 
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efifects,  the  progressive  movement  to  an  ultimate  conclusion.  The 
life  of  humanity  cannot  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  as  it  were, 
discarding  one  in  the  interest  of  the  other,  as  entitled  to  respect 
and  attention.  Things  that  are  to  be  hoped  for  and  that  lie  hidden 
in  the  uncertainties  of  the  unknown  future  are  not  alone  worthy  of 
human  thought.  What  has  been  discovered,  ascertained  and 
recorded  cannot  be  dismissed  as  useless  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  life.  For  is  it  not  demonstratively  true  that  things  we  know 
yield  the  best  material  for  guidance  into  the  region  of  the  unknown  ? 
And  since  history  must  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
in  the  past,  then  there  should  be  found  in  it  a  preparation  for  the 
carrying  out  of  God's  designs  in  the  future.  So  inextricably  is  one 
age  bound  up  with  others  preceding  it,  so  dependent  are  human 
lives  to-day  upon  what  men  of  other  times  have  transmitted  to  them, 
that  historical  disassociation  is  unthinkable,  because  it  is  impossible. 
It  is  impossible  for  society  to  break  with  the  past  because  it  is  the 
product  of  the  past.  Culture  and  progress  are  the  result  of  a  con- 
tinuous effort  from  the  beginning  of  human  endeavor.* 

The  evidence  of  God's  leadership  in  human  history  in  the  past  is 
strengthened  by  his  presence  there  at  the  present  time.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel,  God's 
divine  direction  is  apparent.  There  is  no  difference  between  Bible 
history  and  any  other,  except  that  some  saw  him  then,  but  do  not 
see  him  now.  God  is  not  in  one  age  and  not  in  another.  He  is  in 
every  age  making  his  power  felt. 

There  are  some  philosophers  who  find  no  need  of  God  in  their 
philosophy,  but  there  is  no  philosophy  of  history  without  God,  who 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

The  problems  of  the  ages  and  of  all  generations  must  be 
approached  in  the  power  of  a  clear-seeing  faith.  Every  recur- 
rence to  the  past  made  in  faith  and  earnestness  w^ill  see  the  destinies 
of  every  nation  being  shaped  by  a  divine  and  invisible  hand.  The 
Hebrew  felt  God's  presence  in  their  history  much  more  visibly  than 
we  do.  He  saw  and  adored  what  he  felt  as  a  divine  and  personal 
power,  while  we  are  apt  to  think  too  much  of  the  human  and 
material  agencies  he  employs.  But  history  is  no  less  history  in 
America  than  in  Palestine,  as  a  revelation  of  the  ways  and  works 
of  God,  and  there  have  been  incidents  in  our  American  history  when 
in  the  agony  of  hope  or  fear  some  great  national  danger  or  crisis 
has  been  God's  opportunity  to  make  men  feel  his  presence  and  it  has 
been  felt  to  be  near. 

We  can  scarcely  realize  how  our  forefathers  in  I\e\ olutionary 
times  were  thrown  back  with  their  robust  faith  upon  the  i)rotecting 
arm  of  God  for  safety  and  defence.  It  was  this  belief  in  his  pres- 
ence and  aid  that  never  left  them  in  all  their  critical  and  momentous 
struggle  against  faint-heartedness  and  indecision,  binding  their  hearts 
together  in  a  noble  and  loving  patriotism. 


^  *  See  address  by  the  Hon.  Calvin  Coolidge.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Tulv  7,  1921,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  the 
New  York  papers  of  July  8,  1921. 
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It  should  then  be  part  of  the  education  of  every  American  citizen 
to  trace  God's  hand  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  His  eye  should 
look  to  see,  amid  all  its  dangers,  hardships,  temporary  failures,  its 
triumphs,  its  persistent  advance,  the  development  of  its  institutions 
and  the  perpetuation  of  its  wonderful  opportunities  and  advantages, 
that  same  divine  hand  that  led  his  people  of  old  time  through  many 
perils,  privations  and  vicissitudes,  fully  prepared  to  exclaim  with  a 
grateful  poet  of  many  centuries  ago,  "  O  God  we  have  heard  with 
our  ears  and  our  fathers  have  told  us  w^hat  thou  hast  done  in  their 
time  of  old  (Ps.  xliv.  1.) 

And  thus  it  is  God  moving  in  the  history  of  the  nations,  which, 
for  any  one  who  uses  his  eyes  to  see,  makes  history  so  encouraging, 
so  stimulating,  so  vitalizing,  so  illuminating  a  study,  revealing  that 
"  help  in  ages  past  which  creates  hope  for  the  years  to  come." 

Therefore  the  history  of  countries,  nations,  men  and  times  must 
be  regarded  as  a  continuous  stream  and  the  current  which  flows  in 
the  midst  of  it  had  its  source  in  the  little  springs  of  past  events. 

To  isolate  the  problems  of  the  present  from  those  of  the  past  is 
to  be  ignorantly  insensible  of  those  laws  of  cause  and  effect  over 
which  God  rules.  The  problems  of  all  the  ages  and  of  all  genera- 
tions must  needs  be  approached  for  their  solution  in  the  power  of  a 
clear- seeing  faith.  The  history  of  the  past  becomes  a  hopeless 
tangle  unless  there  is  seen,  as  a  thread  running  through  it,  the 
unfolding  and  unfailing  purpose  of  God  for  his  world. 

Our  confidence  is  based  upon  the  assurance  that  God  rules  in 
history  and  reigns  over  his  people,  leading  them  to  the  ultimate  and 
eternal  triumph  of  goodness  and  truth. 

There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  past :  One  is  the  intelli- 
gent, the  other  is  the  unintelligent.  The  first  way  is  so  to  live  in  the 
past  as  to  be  insensible  of  the  outlet  of  human  gifts  in  the  revelation 
of  modern  progress.  This  is  the  attitude  of  that  kind  of  a  mis- 
directed conservatism,  ignorantly  and  stupidly  disregarding  the 
fruits  of  human  effort  and  skill.  But  the  other  way  is  the  way  of 
the  keen,  enlightened,  appreciative  historian,  who  does  not  forget 
the  past  in  the  interests  of  the  future,  but  who  so  venerates  it  and 
uses  it  as  to  be  sensible  of  its  greatness  and  glory  in  contributing  to 
the  present  benefits  of  mankind. 

The  broad-minded  historian  is  too  far-sighted  in  his  mental  grasp 
to  cultivate  any  spirit  of  a  one-sided,  narrow  and  intolerant  preju- 
dice. He  only  remembers  the  past  in  the  interests  of  the  future. 
He  is  desirous  of  preserving  the  significant  and  memorable  treasures 
which  spring  out  of  the  past  while  recognizing  justly  all  the  better- 
ments of  modern  thought  and  ways. 
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II 

THE  VALUE  OF  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

Those  who  regard  history  from  the  proper  viewpoint,  as  being  a 
channel  of  education  and  mental  enlightenment,  and  who  see  it  from 
that  aspect,  can  appreciate  the  worth  and  attractiveness  of  the  his- 
torical things  of  past  generations.  The  wisdom  of  creating  and 
maintaining  organizations  for  historical  purposes  has  been  amply 
and  convincingly  attested  to  by  the  service  they  have  discharged  in 
the  safeguardmg  of  relics  of  a  national  value  and  interest,  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  obscured,  ignored  and  allowed  to  dis- 
appear, and  be  forever  lost. 

The  feehng  that  some  protection  should  be  provided  for  the  his- 
torical heirlooms  of  the  country  has  resulted  in  the  organizing  of 
many  historical  societies  incorporated  throughout  the  country  in 
recent  years.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Historian  of  this 
State  there  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  one  hundred  and  six 
historical  bodies,  one  in  spirit  and  aim,  the  object  of  the  existence 
of  Vv^hich  is  not  primarily  for  social  purposes,  but  for  the  creating 
of  interest  in  historical  preservations. 

By  the  marking  of  sites,  by  the  gathering  together  of  priceless 
treasures,  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  museums,  by  the  opening  up  of 
localities  and  spots  of  historical  importance,  historical  organizations 
have  justified  their  value  and  purpose  many  times  over,  in  the 
awakening  of  public  interest  towards  people  and  events  of  a  by-gone 
era. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  care  being  exercised  by  historical  societies 
for  valuable  treasures  of  the  past,  the  interest  aroused  in  many 
things  heretofore  unnoticed,  unthought  of  and  unheeded  has  been 
most  pronounced.  The  mission  of  these  societies  is  being  constantly 
fulfilled  and  their  use  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  persons  to  historical  incidents  of  note,  often  at  their  very 
doorstep,  telling  their  story  of  the  stirring  and  momentous  times  of 
the  early  years  in  the  making  of  the  nation.  While  individuals  can 
do  much  in  opening  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  them  and  see  not,  a 
more  effective  way  results  through  groups  of  people,  having  a 
kindred  interest  and  ruled  by  the  same  purpose,  in  seeking  ways  to 
rescue  from  injury  and  loss  the  historical  gifts  yielded  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live  and  work. 

Two  incidents  have  recently  occurred,  that  serve  a.^  a  practical 
and  forceful  application  of  the  use  and  purpose  of  historical  organ- 
izations in  the  exercise  of  their  trusteeship. 

A  few  years  ago  a  relic  hunter,  gliding  through  this  county  along 
the  slippery  surface  of  the  Albany  and  New  York  post-road,  in  a 
conveyance  as  much  unlike  post-road  days  as  the  DeWitt  Clinton 
was  unlike  the  present  locomotive,  was  desirous  of  obtaining  one  of 
the  mile-stones  that  boldly  and  proudly  reared  its  head  on  the 
road-side,  and  only  was  she  restrained  in  her  attempt  to  take  it  out 
of  the  ground  and  off  bodily  to  some  private  curio  collection,  by 
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learning  of  the  existence  of  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society 
having  these  stones  in  their  charge.  Thus,  but  for  the  knowledge 
and  moral  influence  of  such  guardianship,  another  of  these  old 
highway  friends  would  have  been  obliterated.* 

But,  even  if  this  antique  enthusiast  of  the  feminine  t}'pe  had  not 
been  deterred  and  led  to  desist  in  her  quest,  the  persistence  of  her 
desire  would  have  been  a  misdemeanor.  She  did  not  know,  and 
probably  few  persons  do  know,  that  these  State  possessions  are 
guarded  by  a  statute  and  always  have  been,  to  which  there  is 
attached  a  heavy  penalty  for  injury  or  interference.  The  pro- 
vision for  this  protection  is  found  in  this  drastic  language  as  part 
of  the  existing  code  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.f 

"Any  person  who  wilfully  or  maliciousl3'  disposes,  removes,  injures  or 
desitroys  a  mile-stone  erected  upon  the  highway,  or  mars  the  inscription  upon 
the  samxC  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years." 

As  an  indication  of  the  regard  the  State  has  always  felt  toward 
these  highway  mile-markers,  the  penalty  imposed  for  the  injur)^  of 
the  mile-stones  has  been  very  severe. 

As  early  as  1774  a  law  was  passed  in  t^ue  Colonial  Legislature 
imposing  a  fine  of  three  pounds,  or  imprisomnent  in  the  common 
jail,  for  defacing  or  marking  mile-stones.  If  a  slave  was  found 
guilty  of  this  offence  he  was  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes. i 

Again  on  March  20,  1788  the  following  act  was  passed  to  prevent 
the  marking  and  defacing  of  mile-stones  :§ 

CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

An  Act  to  prevent  breaking  and  defacing  Mile-Stones  and  pubhc  Monuments. 
Passed  20th  March,  1788. 

WHEREAS  the  erection  of  mile-stones,  hands,  pointers  and  other  monu- 
ments for  the  direction  of  travellers  along  the  public  roads,  greatly  con- 
tributes to  the  convenience  of  such  travellers  :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate 
and  assembly,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  if 
an}'  person  or  persons  shall  remove  or  wilfully  break,  deface  or  in  any  wise 
damage  any  of  the  mile-stones,  hands,  pointers,  or  any  other  monumeuit 
already  erected  or  put  up,  or  hereafter  to  be  erected  or  put  up  within  this 
state,  for  the  direction  of  travellers,  the  person  or  persons  so  removing  or 
wilfully  breaking,  defacing  or  in  any  wise  damaging  any  of  the  said  mile- 
stones, hands,  pointers,  or  any  other  monument,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  three  pounds  for  every  mile-stone,  hand,  pointer,  or  other  monument 
so  removed,  broken,  defaced  or  otherwise  damaged;  to  be  reco\crcd  with  costs 
of  suit,  in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof,  by  any  person  or  persons  who 
will  sue  and  prosecute  for  the  same;  the  one  moiety  of  which  forfeiture,  when 
recovered,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  suing  and  prosecuting  for  the 
same  to  effect ;  and  so  much  of  the  other  moiety  as  may  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  applied  to  the  repairing  the  damage  done,  and  the  residue,  if 
any  there  be,  to  be  paid  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town  where 
the  offence  shall  be  committed,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  thereof.  'And  if  any 


*  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  C.  Griffen  for  this  story, 
t  See  section  1423,  Penal  Code,  1921. 
t  See  vol.  5,  Colonial  Laws,  p.  6^6. 
§  Sec  Penal  Law,  section  1423. 
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l)(.'rs()ii  or  ixrsons,  c><iivictc(!  of  any  oi  thi-  oluir-fs  licrriii  nunlioiicd,  sbuil 
refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  siicli  forfeiiuri^  he,  she  or  liiey  so  convicted,  shall 
be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county,  there  to  remain  without 
bail  or  mainprise  for  the  space  of  thirt}-  days,  unless  such  forfeiture  shall  be 
sooner  paid.  (From  Laws  of  the  State  of  X.  Y.  First  ,to  fifteenth  session. 
Vol.  II  pp.  195--6.) 

This  law  still  remains  in  the  Penal  Code  of  the  present  laws  of 
New  York. 

Though  not  of  local  significance,  another  incident  of  recent  hap- 
pening ofifers  its  strong  witness  to  the  importance  of  historical 
societies  in  their  duty  of  protecting  treasures  of  the  past.  In  the 
Evening  Sun  of  December  10,  1921,  occurs  the  account  of  a  situa- 
tion that  arose  in  Sdtuate,  Mass.,  where  the  often  evident  xA.merican 
trait  to  sacrifice  sentiment  for  utility  appeared  in  the  effort  to  raze 
the  site  of  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  the  iron  bound  bucket,  the  moss 
covered  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well."  It  was  to  be  replaced  by 
an  icehouse.  Such  ruthless  and  deplorable  vandalism  directed 
toward  a  spot  of  historical  sanctity  naturally  aroused  a  storm  of 
]>rotest,  in  the  forefront  of  which  was  the  local  historical  society. 
By  its  eft'orts  this  celebrated  antique  was  saved. 

In  both  these  cases  the  moral  force  of  an  existing  body  of  people, 
whose  obligation  and  privilege  it  is  to  protect  and  care  for  things  of 
historical  importance,  bore  its  testimony  and  performed  a  good 
service. 

The  Putnam  County  Historical  Society,  though  a  junior  among 
the  historical  organizations  of  the  State,  has  given  a  good  account 
of  itself  since  it  was  organized  about  fifteen  years  ago.  At  that 
time  a  number  of  persons  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  Put- 
nam county,  so  rich  in  historical  memories,  should  have  a  society  of 
persons  whose  primary  aim  would  be  the  directing  of  every  possible 
energy  in  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  the  historical  places  of 
the  county  aiid  thus  stimulate  an  interest  for  persons  and  events  of 
local  significance. 

It  was  in  response  to  that  feeling  that  on  Octol^er  6,  1906,  a  small 
number  of  people,  about  eighteen  in  all,  who  eventually  became 
charter  members  of  the  Society,  met  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Mary 
H.  Haldane  in  Cold  Spring.  The  outcome  of  this  meeting  was  the 
creating  of  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society. 

The  original  members  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  x\ugustus  Healy, 
Judge  William  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Haldane,  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Reilley  Mrs.  John  P.  Fillebrown,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Greene, 
Mr.  Otis  Montrose,  Mr.  J.  K.  Paulding,  Mr.  Gouverneur  Kemble, 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Higginson,  Mrs.  Isaac  Van  Winkle,  Miss  M.  S.  Paulding, 
Mrs.  James  M.  Winslow,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Southard,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Haldane  and  Rev.  E.  Floyd-Jones. 

Subsequently  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  duly  adopted  and 
the  organization  was  cfifected  by  the  election  of  oOicers.  Mr. 
Gouverneur  Kemble  was  chosen  as  President  and  Miss  Maiy  FI. 
Flaldane  as  Secretary.  Both  Mr.  Kemble  and  Miss  Haldane  are 
still  filling  their  respective  offices  with  the  same  fidelit}',  loyalty  and 
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loving  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  society  they  liave  shown  for  it 
from  the  beginning. 

Both  of  these  devoted  members  have  from  time  to  time  modestly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  duties  of  their  offices  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  others,  but  the  society  has  been  obdurate  in  its  refusal  to 
consider  Mr.  Kemble's  or  Miss  Haldane's  plea,  knowing  well  that 
their  knowledge  of  local  history  and  their  devotion  to  the  interests 
and  purposes  of  the  society  eminently  qualify  them  for  the  positions 
they  have  filled  with  such  conspicuous  constancy. 

.Since  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  Putnam  County  Historical 
Society,  considering  the  limitations  of  its  resources,  has  not  been 
remiss  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  Its  members 
have  been  active  and  diligent  in  response  to  the  summons  made  to 
them  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  responsibility  of  their  member- 
ship and  perform  some  act  of  historical  service  to  which  the  society 
IS  obligated. 

This  sense  of  responsibility  and  acceptance  of  service  was  actively 
displayed  by  the  ambitious  determination  of  the  society,  in  the  year 
following  its  origin,  to  pubhsh  a  calendar  to  be  used  in  1908.  The 
efifort,  involving  no  small  proportion  of  labor,  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  an  able  committee,  who  brought  it  to  a  commendable 
conclusion.  The  calendar  was  attractively  compiled  and  its  twelve 
pictures  of  local  historical  significance  were  much  admired  and 
evoked  considerable  interest.  The  society  published  another  calendar 
in  1911. 

On  September  19,  1908,  two  years  after  its  organization  was  com- 
pleted, the  Putnam  County  Plistorical  Society  was  incorporated,  the 
certificate  of  incorporation  being  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
Putnam  County  on  the  foregoing  date. 

The  first  act  of  significance  performed  by  the  newly  incorporated 
society  was  the  restoring  of  the  mile-stones  found  within  the  terri- 
tory. At  a  meeting  held  June  26,  1909,  this  matter  was  considered 
and  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

"  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authorities  with  the  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  mile-stones." 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Griffen  and  the  author  were  appointed;  financial 
assistance  was  provided;  and  the  work  of  restoration,  described  more 
in  detail  in  another  part  of  this  book,  was  completed.  The  efi^ort 
expended  by  the  society  in  caring  for  these  post-road  relics  has  been 
publicly  commended  by  the  author  of  the  Greatest  Street  in  the 
World,"  Stephen  Jenkins.* 

The  second  task,  arousing  much  interest,  undertaken  and  consum- 
mated by  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society,  was  the  placing  of 
a  bronze  tablet  upon  a  boulder  to  mark  the  sit  of  Wie  Beverly  Robin- 
son house,  the  headquarters  of  Washington  during  a  part  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  from  which  house  Benedict  Arnold  escaped 
September  25,  1780. 


*  See  note  on  page  314  of  his  volume,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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Tlic  following;  inscriplion  was  aC(X'])lc<l  I)\  llic  SiK'ictv  and  ordcixMl 
placed  upon  Ihc  tablet  : 

"Beverly  Robinson  House,  JUiilt  175<S.  'Jiinnicd  \H92.  Headquarters  of 
Washington,  Putnam,  Arnold  and  other  Revolutionary  Generals  commanding 
in  the  Highlands  1775-1783.  Erected  by  the  Putnam  County  Historical 
Society." 

On  October  26,  1913,  this  tablet  was  unveiled  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  an  impressive  ceremony.  A  notable  address  in  connection 
with  this  imposing-  and  inspiring  occasion  was  delivered  by  iVlr. 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  bearing  upon  many  incidents  relative  to  the  locality. 
The  act  of  unveiling  was  performed  by  Susan  Fish  Rogers,  daughter 
of  William  Beverly  Rogers,  great  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Nicholas 
Fish,  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Continental  Army. 

Although  the  Putnam  County  Flistorical  Society  was  formed  for 
the  jjurpose  of  giving  its  attention  to  matters  of  local  historical  sig- 
nificance, it  has  not,  in  any  spirit  of  narrowness  or  exclusiveness, 
confined  its  interests  solely  to  the  limited  territory  of  its  own  circum- 
scribed surroundings.  So  far  as  was  possible  and  proper,  it  has 
regarded  matters  of  historical  significance  with  which  it  was  not 
specifically  identified  or  concerned. 

When  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  was  being  observed  in 
October,  1909,  the  details  of  the  ceremonies  were  in  charge  of  the 
Putnam  County  Historical  Society  and  were  carried  out  with  a  not- 
able success.  At  the  exercises  held  in  the  Foundry  Field,  now  soon 
to  be  the  honorable  site  for  the  hospital  bequeathed  to  Cold  Spring- 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Butterfield,  Prof.  William  M.  Sloane  of  Columbia 
University  made  the  principal  address.  These  exercises  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  parade,  a  pageant,  a  luncheon  and  a  loan  exhibition  of 
local  historical  articles  of  remarkable  value  and  interest,  all  of  which 
were  a  credit  to  the  skill  and  labor  expended  by  the  society  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  arrangements  of  the  day. 

The  attention  of  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society  having 
been  called  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  old  cemeteries  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  which  there  are  to  be  found  heroes  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  response  of  the  society  to  this  obligation  was  immediately 
given  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  October  26,  1912,  and  the 
collection  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  Through  the  unflagging  efi'ort 
and  zeal  of  this  committee  these  disused  and  disregarded  places  of 
burial  have  received  the  care  that  is  due  them. 

On  October  25,  1913,  the  Society  was  represented  at  the  unveibng 
of  the  tablet  in  St.  Philips  Church-in-the-Highlands,  to  the  memory 
of  Beverly  Robinson,  who  was  the  first  Senior  Warden  of  that 
parish.  Upon  that  occasion  the  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rector 
of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Chorley. 

In  October,  1915,  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  met  at  West  Point  at  the  invitation  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society.  This  meeting,  perfect  in 
its  arrangements,  was  inspirational  and  a  notable  success  in  man^• 
ways.    Among  the  illuminating  addresses  made  on  that  memorable 
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occasion  by  Dr.  John  11.  Finlcy,  ( icii.  Francis  V.  Greene,  and  otiiers, 
was  an  epochal  one  delivered  by  Mr.  Gouverneur  Kemble,  President 
of  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society,  on  the  old  West  Point 
P'^oundry.  In  presenting  the  annals  of  this  famous  industry  of  more 
than  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Kemble  always  excels. 

In  its  endeavor  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  men  and  events  of  local 
importance,  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society  has  from  time  to 
time  presented  subjects  for  treatment  to  the  pupils  of  the  Haldane 
High  School  and  prizes  avv^arded  for  the  best  essays  presented. 
These  essays  v^ere  judged  for  their  research  and  merit  of  composi- 
tion in  general,  and  provided  a  strong  incentive  to  the  study  of  county 
history.  The  subjects  of  essays  that  have  been  presented,  accepted 
and  rewarded,  include  those  of  Beverly  Robinson,  Gouverneur 
Kemble,  Col.  Henry  Luddington  and  General  Israel  Putnam.  They 
were  fruitful,  not  only  in  the  information  collected  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members  of  the  Society,  but  for  the  writers  themselves. 

Some  time  after  the  incorporation  of  the  society  the  feeling  pre- 
vailed among  many  of  its  membbers  that  the  society  should  possess 
its  own  seal.  One  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  proposition 
was  Mrs.  Louis  Fitzgerald,  a  most  enthusiastic  member  of  the  society 
and  whose  death  was  the  greatest  blow  it  has  sustained.  Through 
her  interest  and  efifort,  ever  ready  and  unsparing,  a  seal  was  sug- 
gested and  offered  for  adoption.  In  1911  it  was  adopted.  The  seal 
is  the  one  that  was  used  by  General  Israel  Putnam,  and  its  appro- 
priateness needs  no  comment. 

The  Putnam  County  Historical  Society,  wishing  to  encourage  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  history  of  our  local  institutions  and  traditions, 
in  1906  sent  out  an  appeal  through  its  executive  committee  for  books, 
papers,  pictures,  maps,  and  documents  of  any  character  of  an  histori- 
cal value.  This  appeal  was  responded  to  in  gifts  that  have  been  made 
to  the  society  by  its  members  and  others  from  time  to  time  and  are 
in  the  custody  of  the  librarian.  Nothing  prevents  an  abundant 
donation  to  the  society  of  many  historical  gifts  of  priceless  value 
but  the  failure  to  supply  a  proper  place  of  security  for  their  deposit. 

It  was  to  a  large  extent  through  the  vigor  and  persistent  effort 
combined  with  the  fine  generosity  of  Mrs.  P'itzgerald  that  a  lot  was 
purchased  in  the  village  of  Cold  Spring  and  a  building  fund  started 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  eager  in  all  respects  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  society,  was  a  generous  contributor  to  this  fund.  Al- 
though circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented  the  erection  of  this 
building,  the  hope  is  treasured  that  some  day  it  will  be  built  and 
the  valuable  gifts  to  the  society  in  the  way  of  books,  maps,  pictures 
and  various  historical  documents  put  there  for  safekeeping. 

In  the  bestowing  of  interesting  papers  upon  the  society,  Mr.  Fish 
lias  been  most  active  and  generous.  February  23,  1909,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  HSaldane  received  from  him  the  following  letter : 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  present  to  the  Putnam  County  Hisftorical 
Society,  with  my  compliments,  the  enclosed  papers,  viz.  'A,  survey  of  the 
Roads  of  the  United  States  of  America'  hy  Christopher  Colles,  1787.  and 


Plate  23 


New  York  Mile-stones 


See  page  241 


Above,  the  7th  and  10th  mile-stones;  below,  the  11th  and  15th  mile-stones, 
measuring  from  the  New  York  City  Hall  on  the  Albany  Post-road 
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reproductions  of  certain  of  the  maps  in  that  collection  to  wit:  Nos.  9,  10,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  21  and  22,  showing  tlie  Albany  Post  Road  from  a  point  below 
Tarrytown,  (through  Westchester,  Putnam  and  Dutchess  county :  also  repro- 
duction of  maps  Nos.  17,  18,  19  and  20  showing  so  much  of  the  route  from 
Stratford,  Conn.,  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  as  lies  in  New  York  State,  Dutchess 
and  Putnam  counties,  as  the  signature  on  the  title  page  in  his  hand  shows. 
The  original  of  these  maps  belonged  to  my  grandfather.  Colonel  Nicholas 
Fish,  who,  as  Brigadier  Major  in  General  John  Morin  Scott's  First  New 
York  Brigade,  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  during  the  Revolutionary  W^ar  in 
guarding  ithe  passes  of  the  Highlands.  The  maps  have  the  further  interest 
that  Christopher  Colles  was  cousin  of  the  grandfather  of  your  fellow  towns- 
man and  my  very  good  friend  Captain  Henry  Metcalfe." 

Subsequently  to  this  Mr.  Fish  May  15,  1909,  presented  a  blue  print 
copy  of  Erskine's  map  of  a  horseback  reconnoisance  of  the  High- 
lands about  1785.  The  original  of  this  is  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  library. 

In  the  week  of  October  13-19,  1920,  the  parish  of  St.  Philips-in- 
the-Highlands  celebrated  its  150th  anniversary.  In  connection  with 
this  celebration  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society  organized  an 
exhibition  of  historical  articles  of  local  interest,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  W^ar.  The  exhibition 
was  ably  managed  by  the  society  and  provided  considerable  interest 
and  information  for  the  whole  community. 

Although  the  committee  on  the  care  of  the  mile-stones  appointed 
by  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society  has  endeavored  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  in  performing  the  task  committed  to  it,  no  state  author- 
ity, other  than  a  verbal  one,  has  ever  been  given  to  touch  what 
belongs  to  the  State.  It  was  therefore  felt  by  the  committee  that 
some  more  definite  and  perpetual  form  of  permission  should  be 
secured.  To  that  end  on  June  21,  1921,  a  formal  application  was 
made  by  the  committee  in  the  name  of  the  society  to  the  State  High- 
way Commissioner  for  consent  in  the  rendering  of  any  service  in 
behalf  of  the  preservation  of  these  stones.  The  correspondence 
which  ensued  and  its  result  here  follows : 

State  of  New  York 
COMMISSION  OF  HIGHWAYS 
Albany 

30  June  1921. 

Rev.  El'bert  Floyd-Jones, 

St.  Mary's  Rectory, 

Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  letter  of  June  21st  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  requesting 
written  permission  to  allow  you  to  look  after  State  relics  of  ancient  days, 
particularly  mile-stones,  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  proper  acition. 

I  beg  to  advise  that  it  seems  advisable  for  you  to  file  a  fonnal  written 
application  with  this  Commission  requesting  a  permit  (to  cover  the  operations 
proposed.  Our  Division  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Sturlevant,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
has  blank  forms  of  application  to^  cover  cases  of  this  kind  and  I  am'  today 
requesting  him  to  forward  to  you  an  application  blank  ^o  cover  such  a  permit. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  application  at  this  officei,  signed  by  yourself  or  your 
society,  together  with  the  recommendation  from  our  Division  Engineer  cover- 
ing the  same,  we  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  issue  you  the  permit  desired. 
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We  wish  to  commend  your  efforts  along-  the  lines  outlined  in  your  communi- 
cation as  we  believe  the  results  obtained  will  be  well  worth  the  efforts  ex- 
pended. 

State  Highway  Commission 

by  H.  G.  Hotchkiss,  Jr. 
Second  Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  application  upon  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing  letter  being 
promptly  made,  it  was  duly  recognized  by  the  following  answer : 

State  of  New  York 
COMMISSION  OF  HIGHWAYS 
Albany 

July  25,  1921. 

The  Putnam  County  Historical  Society  of  Cold  Spring,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  permit  No.  3623,  application  for  which  was 
recently  approved  by  this  Commission,    This  copy  of  permit  is  for  your  files. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Finch 

Secretary. 

The  permit  reads  as  follows,  and  secured  to  the  Putnam  County 
Historical  Society  the  lawful  permission  required  and  requested. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STRUCTURES 

Permit  No.  3623. 

Whereas,  Section  146  of  Chapter  30  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  known\  as  the 
Hig^hway  Law,  provides: 

"No  sitreet  surface  or  other  railroad  shall  be  constructed  upon  any  portion 
of  a  state  or  countv'  highway  which  has  been  or  may  be  improved  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  nor  shall  any  person,  lirm  or  corporation  enter  upon 
or  construct  any  works  in  or  upon  any  such  highway,  or  construct  any  over- 
head or  underground  crossing  thereof,  or  lay  or  maintain  therein  drainage, 
sewer  or  water  pipes  underground,  except  under  such  conditions  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the^Commissioner  of  Highvv^ays,  notwithstanding  any 
consent  of  franchise  granted  by  any  town,  county  or  district  superintendent, 
or  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  any  itown.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
violating  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  day  of  such  violation, 
to  be  recovered  b}'  the  Commissioner  of  Highwa3's  and  paid  to  the  State 
Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  state 
and  county  highways,  and  may  also  be  removed  therefrom  as  a  trespasser  by 
(the  Commissioner  of  Highways  upon  petition  to  the  county  court  of  the 
county  or  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,"  and 

Whereas,  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society  of  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y., 
having  its  principal  office  in  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  requests  per- 
mission to  restore  and  maintain  old  mile-stones  and  other  ancient  relics  on 
highways,  which  are  now  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Hig'hways  in  the  County  of  Putnam,  State  of  New  York,  in  accordance  with 
the  map  and  plan  hereto  attached  and  forming  a  pant  hereof ; 

Now,  Therefore,  permission  is  hereby  granted  to  the  said  Putnam  County 
Historical  Society  hy  Elbert  Floyd-Jones,  Chairman  of  Committee,  to  do  said 
work  upon  ithe  following": 

Conditions  and  Restrictions 

This  permit  shall  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  State  Commission  of  Highways. 

The  work  authorized  by  this  permit  shall  be  performed  under  the  super- 
vision and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State  Commission  of  Highways  or  its 
representative. 
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The  State  Commission  of  Highways  shall  be  given  notice  by  said  society  of 
the  date  when  it  intends  to  begin  the  work  authorized  by  this  permit. 

The  said  society  hereby  agrees  to  hold  the  State,  county  and  town  harmless 
on  account  of  any  damages  to  person  or  property  which  may  arise  during  tlie 
progress  of  the  work  authorized  by  this  permit  or  by  reason  thereof. 

The  said  State  Commission  of  Highways  reserves  the  right  to  at  any  time 
revoke  or  annul  this  permit  should  the  said  society  fail  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it  is  granted. 

The  applicant  agrees  to  pay  all  necessary  expenses  incident  to  supervision  and 
inspection  by  reason  of  the  granting  of  such  permit,  as  certified  by  the  Division 
Engineer,  such  payment  to  be  made  within  ten  days  from  the  rendering  of  the 
certified  account. 

Work  under  this  permit  to  be  continued  in  an  expeditious  manner. 
Special  Conditions 

All  mile-stones  or  otlier  relics,  which  are  to  be  reset,  shall  be  placed  out- 
side of  the  highway  ditches  and  in  such  a  manner  that  traffic  and  road  drainage 
are  not  interfered  with. 

All  locations  shall  be  approved  by  a  representative  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission. 

Backfill  shall  be  thoroughly  tamped  and  roadway  left  in  a  neat  and  orderly 
condition,  as  good  as  when  the  work  commenced. 

H  necessary  the  applicant  shall  erect  and  maintain  suitable  guard  rails  or 
barricades  around  all  trenches  while  work  is  in  progress  for  the  protection  of 
the  public,  and  they  shall  be  suitably  lighted  by  red  lights  at  night. 

The  applicant  agrees  in  consideration  of  this  permit,  that  any  present  or 
future  injury  to  or  disturbance  of  the  highway,  its  slopes  or  gutters,  caused  by 
the  work  therein  described,  shall  be  repaired  by  the  applicant  at  its  own  ex- 
pense and  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  State  Commission  of  High- 
ways. 

All  surplus  earth  and  rubbish  shall  be  cleaned  up  and  removed  from  the 
highway  upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  the  highway  left  in  a  neat  and 
orderly  condition. 

In  consideration  of  the  granting  of  the  within  permit  the  undersigned  hereby 
accepts  the  same  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  conditions  therein  described. 
Dated  this  21  day  of  July,  1921 

(Seal)  Elbert  Floyd- Jones 

By  the  official  order  of  the  State  Commission  of  Highways  July  18,  1921  it 
was  ordered  that  this  permit  be  issued  authorizing  the  work  described  therein 
to  be  performed  under  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  set  forth. 
Dated  July  23,  1921 

(Seal)  J.  C  Finch 

Secretary. 
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III 

ROMAN  MILE-STONES 

"  Each  man's  chimney  is  his  Golden  Mile- Stone,  the  central  tower  from 
which  he  measures  every  distance  through  the  gateways  of  the  world  around 
him." —  Anonymous. 

Any  survey  of  the  origin  and  use  of  mile-stones,  as  the  most  an- 
cient method  of  marking  public  highways,  must  necessarily  lead 
back,  to  where  all  roads  lead,  to  the  early  dawn  of  civilization,  even 
to  the  era  of  Roman  institutions,  from  whence  comes  the  first  intima- 
tion and  record  of  their  employment. 

It  is  to  Rome,  therefore,  the  supreme  power  in  the  civilized  world, 
that  we  look  for  and  find  the  first  erected  mile-stone  of  historical 
record.  When  the  system  of  Roman  roads  was  developed,  in  con- 
junction with  the  growth  of  the  army,  the  formal  Roman  mind  was 
not  content  until  it  had  created  coincidentally  a  system  of  road 
measurement  and  markings.  Military  roads  in  Rome  began  as  far 
back  as  the  4th  Century  B.  C.  In  312  B.  C.  the  Appian  Way,  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  Roman  roads,  was  constructed  and  it 
is  to  be  believed  that  mile-stones  came  into  use  a  little  later 

The  earliest  actual  mile-stone,  being  on  the  Appian  Way,  was 
erected  about  184  B.  C.  It  is  marked  today  by  a  slab  on  a  nearby 
building.  The  "  miliarium  aureum,"  the  golden  mile-stone  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus  A.  D.  14  in  the  Roman  Forum,  was  a 
terminus  from  which  roads  started,  ultimately  running  over  moun- 
tains and  through  swamps  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.* 

Under  the  Republic  the  erection  of  mile-stones  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  consuls,  but  later,  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  this  charge  was 
transferred  to  the  Emperor. 

The  Roman  mile-stone  was  set  up  at  intervals  of  a  thousand  paces, 
which  equal  5,000  Roman  feet.  On  each  of  them  was  placed  the 
letters  M.  P."  which  stood  for  mille  passum,"  a  thousand  steps 
or  paces.f  In  addition  there  also  appeared  the  name  of  the  place 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  constructed  the  road  or 
erected  a  mile-stone  upon  it,  and  also  the  name  of  the  Emperor  in 
whose  reign  the  road  had  been  made.J 

A  great  number  of  these  mile-stones  in  every  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire  have  been  preserved,  the  Golden  mile-stone  among  them. 

There  were  in  ancient  Rome  four  forms  of  mile-stones,  cyhndrical, 
cubical,  rectangular  and  conical.  The  usual  material  out  of  which 
they  were  constructed  was  marble  or  granite. 

*  See  "Records  of  the  Past,"  C.  F.  iRoss,  p.  8. 

t  'See  "Dictionary  of  Terms,"  W.  W.  Skeat,  p.  367. 

i  See  "Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  "  Inscriptions,"  p.  634. 
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IV 

BRITISH  MILE-STONES 

"There  are  mile-stones  on  the  Dover  Road." — Little  Dorrit,  p.  7. 

When  the  island  of  Britain  was  inva:ded  by  the  Roman  conqueror 
about  A.  D.  60,  they  found  it  a  wild,  uncivilized  land  full  of  forests 
and  pathless  tracks.  In  accordance  with  their  methods  of  civilization 
and  administration  they  set  to  work  to  construct  their  famous  roads 
for  military  purposes  throughout  the  island  and  the  foundation  of 
many  of  these  roads  remains  today,  together  with  many  Roman 
camps  and  walls,  testifying  to  the  excellency  of  their  work.  (See 
plate  22.) 

While  no  authenticated  date  has  ever  been  discovered  indicating 
the  time  when  mile-stones  were  first  set  up  upon  the  roads  of  Britain, 
they  undoubtedly  were  brought  by  the  Roman  invasion  with  many 
other  Roman  customs  and  institutions.  During  their  occupation  of 
Britain,  many  of  these  "  miliaria  "  were  erected,  some  of  which  have 
been  discovered.  Through  a  very  important  discovery,*  54  mile- 
stones have  been  authenticated  and  allotted  to  the  several  emperors 
whose  names  or  titles  they  bear.  The  earliest  mile-stones  that  have 
been  disclosed  are  two  of  the  date  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  120 
A.  D.  and  others  found  extend  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  336, 
a  period  of  some  200  years. 

Undoubtedly  many  stones,  once  standing  along  Roman  highways, 
have  been  found  so  valuable  for  building  that  they  have  been  used 
for  that  and  other  purposes.  The  foundation  of  macadamized 
roads  in  England,  as  in  this  country,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  has  doubtless  caused  many  of  these  stones  to  be 
broken  up  for  roadway  material.  The  fact  of  a  cylindrical  column, 
the  style  of  stone  generally  used,  bearing  a  few  letters  upon  it  hardly 
readal3le,  would  provoke  no  great  curiosity  to  inquire  into  its  mean- 
ing, with  the  result  that  it  would  easily  be  consigned  to  the  wayside 
heap,  and  with  it  an  historical  record  would  be  swept  into  oblivion 
to  perish  forever. 

The  first  Roman  roads  constructed  in  Britain  were  three  which 
ran  from  the  Kentish  coast  to  Canterbury  and  thence  to  London. 
One  soHtary  stone  remains,  located  at  Southfleet,  to  denote  the  lines 
of  the  important  highways.  Throughout  the  eastern  portion  of 
Britain  mile-stones  are  extremely  rare.  Four  are  found  on  the 
road  between  Lincoln  and  London.  Some  placed  on  the  Brighton 
road  in  1743  remain;  one  is  standing  three  miles  from  Cambridge, 
a  fine  monolith  12  feet  high,  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  miliarium : 
and  so  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  island. t 

There  is  built  into  the  wall  of  St.  SWithin's  church  in  London  a 
mile-stone  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  miliarium, 

*  See   "Inscriptions    Britannica   Latinae,"   Prof.   Huibner,  "Archaeological 
Journal,"  vol.  34,  1877,  p.  395. 
t  See  "  Highways  and  Byways  of  England,"  Wilkinson. 
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the  central  terminus  from  which  the  various  British  highways 
radiated  and  which  corresponded  to  the  Golden  mile-stone  in  Rome. 
Originally  this  stone  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon  street  in 
London.  It  was  against  it  that  the  adventurous  Kentish  rebel  Jack 
Cade  struck  his  sword  when  he  entered  London  with  royal  honors 
in  1450,  calling  himself  John  Mortimer.  Upon  that  occasion  he 
rode  to  the  stone  in  St.  Swithin's  wall,  and  striking  his  sword  upon 
it  exclaimed    Now  is  Mortimer  Lord  of  the  City.* 

A  somewhat  amusing  story  has  been  brought  to  the  writer's  atten- 
tion, which  in  connection  with  the  mile-stones  of  Great  Britain 
records  a  novel  use.  It  seems  that  a  certain  Scotchman,  whose  name 
has  not  been  preserved,  while  suffering  from  an  uncomfortable  itch 
on  his  back,  as  he  went  his  way  employed  several  mile-stones, 
recently  set  up  by  his  then  existing  ruler  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  from 
which  he  obtained  the  relief  sought,  and  which  brought  forth  an 
invocation  of  blessing  upon  the  head  of  the  Duke.  Later,  in  1874, 
when  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  entered  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  London,  there  was  afhxed  to  one  of  the  pillars  or  posts 
in  the  building  the  following  inscription: 

"Since  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
Has  thought  it  worth  while 
To  bring  his  Son  up  to  the  scratch 
Here's  a  Post  all  Scotland  can't  match.f 

"From  London  Town  to  Portsedown 
They  say  'tis  myls  three  score."! 

So  runs  a  quaint  inscription  on  a  curious  old  mile-stone  recently 
discovered  in  Wandsworth,  Surrey,  a  relic  of  rare  antiquarian  inter- 
est. It  represents  a  long  lost  and  one  time  famous  mounting  block 
for  horsemen.  These  mounting  blocks  were  first  erected  by  the 
Romans  and  were  used  to  assist  travellers  who  rode  without  servants 
to  mount  their  horses.    This  particular  stone  was  erected  in  1654. 

By  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  mile-stones  in  England  were 
erected  by  an  official,  but  they  must  have  proper  inscriptions  and 
figures  thereon  denoting  the  names  and  distances  from  the  principal 
towns  or  places  on  each  respective  road.  In  many  cases  they  served 
as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  with  untruthful  post-boys.  As  in 
this  country,  there  was  a  punitive  enactment  for  their  defacement. 

In  1740  the  standard  pattern,  as  found  now  in  the  familiar  variety, 
was  adopted. 

*  See  Hare's    Walks  in  London,"  p.  329 ;  also  "  Henry  VII  "  act  2,  scene  6. 
t  The  author  is  indebted  to  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Esq.,  for  the  suggestion  of  the 
record  of  this  amusing  incident. 
%  See  "London  Sphere"  for  March,  1922. 
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V 

THE  ERA  OF  THE  POST-RIDER 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies,  before  the  official  appointment 
of  any  regular  post-rider,  letters  were  carried  along  the  coast  or  to 
the  inland  towns  by  chance  travellers,  or  by  butchers  who  made  fre- 
quent trips  to  buy  and  sell  cattle.  In  1672  Indian  posts  carried  the 
Albany  winter  mail.  With  a  shiver  we  read  the  following  notice, 
that  "  Whoever  inclines  to  perform  the  foot  post  to  Albany  this 
winter  may  make  application  to  the  Post-]\Iaster.''  Those  who 
know  what  a  severe  winter  in  the  Hudson  Highlands  can  be,  may 
painfully  picture  this  poor  victim,  perhaps  skating  along  under  old 
Crow's  Nest  in  the  teeth  of  a  blizzard. 

"O'er  rugged  hills  and  vallies  wide 

He  never  yet  has  failed  to  bridge  it, 

As  steady  as  the  flowing  tide 

He  hands  about  the  Northern  Budget." 

In  1772  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the  Provisional  Assembly,  that 
mail  be  sent  weekly  from  Xew  York  to  Albany  up  one  side  of  the 
river  and  down  the  other.  This  mail  was  transported  by  a  postal 
rider. 

As  early  as  1668  the  establishment  of  a  postal  delivery  was  dis- 
cussed, with  the  result  that  by  1671  a  postal  service  was  estal^lished 
as  a  colonial  institution.  This  public  convenience  continued  without 
interruption  until  Revoluntionai*y  days. 

The  era  of  the  post-rider  opened  January  1,  1673,  when  the  first 
regular  mounted  post  from  New  York  to  Boston  started  a  weekly 
service.  Five  riders  were  in  charge.  They  were  supplied  with  two 
portmanteaus  often  crammed  with  letters,  small  portable  goods  and 
divers  bags.  The  examination  the  rider  must  pass  for  this  position 
required  activity,  indefatigability,  and  honestly.  Hartford  was  the 
place  for  changing  horses.  His  orders  were  "  he  must  look  out  for 
the  best  ways  to  travel  through  forests,  for  the  ferries  and  the 
fords."  During  the  time,  a  month  at  first,  that  he  was  gone,  mail 
was  collected  in  a  box  in  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary-..  The 
arrival  and  departure  of  these  posts  were  necessarily  very  irregular, 
sometimes  a  week  late.  In  unusually  severe  weather  the  slowness 
was  of  course  much  greater. 

In  March,  1716,  it  took  nine  days  to  bring  the  mail  from  Salem 
to  Portsmouth,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Upon  this  occasion  snow- 
shoes  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  overcoming  of  drifts  from  six  to 
fourteen  feet  deep. 

In  many  of  the  old  time  newspapers,  advertisements  of  post- 
riders  are  given.    Here  is  a  quaint  sample  of  one : 

"Aaron  Oliver,  Post  Rider,  wishes  to  inform  the  public  tliat  he  has  extended 
his  route,  and  now  rides  through  the  Towns  of  Troy,  Pittstown,  Hoosic,  part 
of  Bennington.  Greenbush  and  Schodack.  All  commands  in  hisi  line  will  be 
received  with  punctuality.  He  returns  his  sincere  thanks  to  his  former  cus- 
tomers and  intends  by  unabated  diligence  to  merit  a  continuance  of  their 
favors." 
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In  1788  it  took  four  days  for  mail  to  be  carried  from  New  York 
to  Boston;  in  winter,  of  course,  much  longer.  Washington  died 
December  14,  1799.  This  being  an  event  of  especial  and  nation- 
wide interest,  extreme  speed  was  used  to  convey  the  news.  But 
notwithstanding  this  unusual  effort,  the  knowledge  of  this  loss  was 
not  known  in  Boston  until  Christmas  Eve.  Owing  to  such  occur- 
rences, together  with  the  common  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
mails  and  many  irregularities  arising  in  this  system  of  mail  delivery, 
the  era  of  the  post-rider  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  stage-coach. 


Plate  24  Putxam  County  AIile-stoxks  See  page  242 

Above,  the  54th  mile-stone;  below,  leaning  against  the  fence,  the  61st  mile- 
stone, measuring  from  the  New  York  City  Hall  on  the  Albany  Post-road 
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VI 

THE  ERA  OF  THE  STAGE-COACH 

"The  second  Mile-Stone  fronts  the  garden 

Gate,  a  step  if  fair, 

And  if  a  shower  approach 

You  find  safe  sheher  in  the  next  Coach." 

Cowper's  Poems,  "Retirement,"  i.  203. 

The  stage-coach,  as  a  means  of  conveyance  so  much  used  by 
people  of  the  olden  time,  was  a  development.  Like  so  many  other 
things  of  public  utility,  it  did  not  spring  forth  and  appear  fully 
completed,  even  in  all  the  crudity  of  its  construction.  It  v^as  an 
evolution  from  a  simple  beginning;  its  immediate  predecessor  was 
the  Conestoga  wagon.  These  wagons  were  vehicles  of  transporta- 
tion used  in  Pennsylvania  and  were  developed  from  the  topographi- 
cal conditions  of  soft  soil  and  the  requirements  of  travel.  They 
were  the  highest  type  of  freight  carriers  of  their  kind  that  any 
country  has  ever  known  and  were  named  from  the  vicinity  in  which 
they  were  used.  These  wagons  were  constructed  with  a  boat  shaped 
body  like  a  canoe,  which  fitted  them  particularly  for  mountain  use, 
the  cargo  remaining  firmly  in  place.  They  had  a  carrying  capacity 
of  four  to  six  tons  and  were  drawn  by  four  to  twelve  horses.  (See 
plate  25.) 

The  number  of  these  wagons  in  use  was  vast  and  they  proved  of 
an  immeasurable  service  to  the  Continental  army  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  From  the  Pennsylvania  colony  the  Conestoga  wagon 
found  its  way  into  all  the  other  colonies.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  railroad  its  life  did  not  end,  for  in  its  new  name  of  "  prairie 
schooner  "  it  carried  produce  and  passengers  across  the  continent 
from  New  York  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

In  the  17th  century  there  were  no  stage-coaches  in  New  England. 
The  first  coach  w^as  made  in  old  England  in  1555.  While  a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  the  Conestoga  wagon,  it  was  a  clumsy  and 
awkward  affair.  With  no  windows  provided  below,  no  seats  on 
top,  it  was  indeed  a  crude  enough  vehicle  when  compared  with  the 
dashing  mail  coaches  of  a  century  later. 

Early  in  our  history  stage-coaches  made  their  appearance.  By 
1794  they  were  numerous  for  travel  and  transportation.  Many  of 
these  coaches  were  at  first  of  the  nature  of  light  wagons  of  varying 
capacity  and  were  designated  by  various  names.  In  1767  it  was 
"stage-chaise,"  in  1772,  "stage-chariot,"  and  later  "mail-stage." 

By  1816  the  type  of  coaches,  like  many  other  forms  of  fashion, 
had  changed,  and  the  various  designs  of  early  coaches  were  super- 
seded by  the  last  word  in  coach  building,  the  incomparable  Concord 
coach,  first  built  in  Concord,  N.  H.  in  1827.  It  has  been  pronounced 
as  the  only  perfect  passenger  vehicle  ever  built.  Some  of  these 
stages  are  said  to  be  still  in  use  there  for  mountain  travel.  (See 
plate  25.) 
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The  word  "  stage-coach  "  was  originally  applied  to  a  vehicle  which 
ran  from  station  to  station,  over  a  number  of  stages  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  horses  at  each  stage,  and  was  never  used  to  designate  a 
coach  which  ran  only  a  short  distance.  The  first  line  of  stages  ran 
between  New  York  and  Boston  and  then  to  Philadelphia.  This  was 
followed  soon  after  by  the  opening  of  other  lines  in  New  England, 
from  Boston  to  Providence  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  until 
in  1829  there  were  seventy-seven  stage-coach  lines  radiating  from 
Boston. 

But  American  energy  and  enterprise,  even  latent  in  those  days, 
was  prophetic  of  future  push  and  ingenuity.  Even  then  so  primi- 
tive a  method  of  mail  delivery  would  not  be  tolerated  long  and  the 
imperative  need  was,  without  much  delay,  met  by  the  establishment 
of  stage-coach  lines  that  eventually  became  very  prosperous.  These 
stage-coaches  faithfully  fulfilled  their  purpose  as  mail  carriers,  until 
cast  aside  by  the  establishment  of  railroads.  Yet  the  spectre  of  the 
stage-coach  lingered  for  a  time  in  supplying  a  design  for  the  first 
railroad  passenger  coaches  still  employed  in  some  fundamental 
features  on  foreign  railways. 

By  1850  the  stage-coach,  like  some  parts  of  the  roads  over  which 
they  moved  with  speed  and  alacrity,  cumbersome  as  they  were,  was 
ready  for  the  scrap  heap.    From  that  time  on 

"We  hear  no  more  of  the  clanging  hoof  and  the  stage-coach  rattling  by 
For  the  steam  king  rules  the  travelled  world  and  the  old  pikes  left  to  die. 
The  grass  creeps  o'er  the  flinty  path  and  the  stealthy  daisies  steal 
Where  once  the  stage-horse  day  by  day  lifted  his  iron  heel. 
No  more,  the  weary  stager  dreads  the  toil  of  the  coming  morn  ; 
No  more  the  bustling  landlord  runs  at  the  sound  of  the  echoing  horn ; 
For  the  dust  lies  still  upon  the  road,  and  the  bright  eyed  children  play 
Where  once  the  clattering  hoof  and  wheel  rattled  along  the  way.  * 


*  Lines  composed  by  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  maternal  grandfather  of  John 
Pierpont  Morgan. 
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VII 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POST-ROADS 

The  Boston  Post-Road 

With  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  postal  service  and 
the  creating  of  stage-coach  lines  public  attention  was  naturally 
directed  to  suitable  lanes  of  travel.  In  New  England,  as  long  as 
people  lived  on  the  coast,  communication  was  by  means  of  vessels. 
But  as  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  country  became  more  and 
more  developed,  settlements  arose  inland,  making  roads  necessary, 
which  are  always  a  potent  factor  in  commercial  development  and 
civilization. 

Several  of  these  roads  had  their  genesis  in  Indian  trails  leading  to 
Boston,  and  from  one  of  them  evolved  the  famous  Boston  post-road, 
the  earliest  of  its  kind  on  this  continent.  Over  this  road  in  1763 
the  first  mail  was  dispatched  from  New  York. 

Some  time  before  this  the  road  had  been  used  for  stage-coach 
travel,  for  in  the  New  York  Journal  for  June  25,  1772  appears  this 
advertisement : 

"The  stage-coach  route  opened  between  New  York  and  Boston  marks  the 
beginning  of  public  passenger  conveyance."  * 

Within  a  short  time  two  or  three  trips  a  week  were  made  and  a 
stage  line  to  Rye,  Westchester  county,  with  an  equal  number  of 
trips  per  week  was  established.  These  stages  were  suspended  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war  and  resumed  after  the  establishment  of 
peace. 

In  1706  a  statute  of  Queen  Anne  placed  the  American  postal  ser- 
vice under  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  House 
of  Commons  fixed  the  rate  of  postage,  which  was  one  shilling  for  a 
letter  from  New  York  to  Boston.  In  1737  \A'illiam  Bradford, 
Deput}-'  Postmaster-General,  was  removed  from  office  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Through  his  efforts  the  postal 
service  was  made  a  national  and  commercial  feature  of  colonial  life 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service  was  greatly  increased. 

In  1753  Franklin  visited  all  the  post-offices  in  the  country  (among 
them  being  the  post-office  at  the  Bowling  Green)  and  effected  many 
improvements.  The  delivery  of  letters  by  penny  post  was  inaugu- 
rated, newspapers  heretofore  carried  free  vv'ere  taxed,  and  the  speed 
of  the  riders  was  increased.  These  were  some  of  the  postal  reforms 
introduced  by  Franklin. 

The  Boston  post-road  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  was  upon 
that  road  mile-stones  were  first  erected  as  postal  markers.  The 
price  of  mail  was  determined  by  distance.  For  forty  miles  it  was 
eight  cents,  for  ninety  miles  ten  cents,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  for  three  hundred  miles  twenty-five 
cents.    Thus  undoubtedly  the  original  and  main  reason  for  the  plac- 


*  See  "Boston  Post-Road,"  Jenkins,  p.  23. 
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ing  of  mile-stones  on  post-roads  was  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  price  of  letter  deliveiy. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  that  commanding  figure  of  colonial  days,  with 
his  many  sided  gifts,  has  set  a  mark  in  different  ways  upon  our  coun- 
try and  many  remembrances  of  him  exist.  Among  them  are  the 
mile-stones  reputed  to  have  been  set  under  his  supervision  on  the 
Boston  post-road.  This  apparently  prosaic  business  he  e^adently 
transacted  with  the  same  precision  in  which  he  did  other  things.  It 
is  said  he  drove  over  the  road,  seated  in  a  comfortable  chaise  of  his 
own  designing  and  followed  by  a  number  of  men  and  carts  loaded 
Avith  stones  that  were  placed  at  intervals  of  a  mile,  determined  by  a 
machine  of  his  own  invention  attached  to  his  coach,  and  which  regis- 
tered the  distance.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present  speedo- 
meter. The  statement  has  been  made  that  only  six  of  the  original 
mile-sones  on  the  Boston  post-road  are  still  standing.  If  any  of  the 
thousands  who  glide  swiftly  past  these  stones  on  wheels  to  which  are 
attached  cyclometers  as  different  from  Franklin's  as  the  chrono- 
meter is  from  the  crude  time-piece  of  a  century  ago,  happen  to 
glance  carelessly  at  them,  I  w^onder  if  they  mean  much  more  than 
one  did  to  that  Irishman  standing  in  front  of  it,  Wist,  Pat,  pull  off 
your  hat,  tread  softly,  a  man  lies  buried  here.  His  name  is  Miles ; 
he  was  thirty-five  years  old  and  he  hails  from  Boston." 

Some  of  the  mile-stones  that  are  still  standing  on  the  Boston  post- 
road  are  of  unusual  interest  and  curiosity.  One  of  these  may  be 
seen  between  Madison  and  Clinton,  where  the  distances  are  recorded 
to  places  beyond.  It  also  states  the  mileage  to  London  as  3,000.. 
Besides  indicating  the  distance,  mile-stones  were  frequently  used,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  mark  the  locations  of  taverns  where  travellers 
might  put  up  for  rest  and  refreshment.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  sign-post  in  front  of  a  tavern  opposite  the  20th  mile-stone 
v^^as  used  to  hang  a  British  deserter."^  There  is  a  stately  stone 
standing  in  Springfield  at  the  intersection  of  two  important 
thoroughfares.  The  date  1763  upon  it  is  enlightening  since  it  jnves 
its  clue  to  the  time  when  the  road  received  its  ancient  mile-m.arkings. 

The  Albany  and  New  York  Post-Road 

There  are  few  persons  who  know  very  much  about  that  one  time 
important  arteiy  of  travel  and  trade,  that  connected  a  thriving  city 
at  one  end  of  it  with  the  capital  of  the  State  at  the  other.  Its  dust 
has  been  trodden  by  the  moccasined  feet  of  the  Indian ;  it  has  been 
tramped  by  the  feet  of  the  soldier;  it  has  heard  the  crack  of  the 
stage  driver's  whip.  Some  of  its  surrounding  hills  have  been  named 
after  the  wild  animals  that  inhabited  them  and  its  edges  are  still 
fined  with  some  of  those  interesting  relics  of  a  past,  that  passengers 
by  water  or  rail  do  not  see. 

The  first  roads  in  this  State,  as  elsewhere,  were  trodden  paths  or 
trails,  narrow  worn  lines,  in  v/idth  about  two  feet.    Over  these 


*  See  "Norfolk  Village  Green,"  by  Frederick  S.  Dennis. 
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trails  of  pine  needles,  fallen  leaves  a.nd  tree  limbs,  silently  and 
stealthily  trod  the  sturdy  Indians  in  single  file  as  they  moved 
through  the  forests.  These  paths  were  later  deepened  and  widened 
by  the  heavy  nailed  shoes  of  the  white  settlers  and  the  slow  persistent 
tread  on  cattle,  seeking  their  pastures  and  places  of  drinking.  From 
this  emerged  the  broader  bridle  path  for  horse  riders,  which  slowly 
expanded  into  the  common  road  of  townships  and  counties. 

The  acquiring  of  horses  by  the  colonists  was  an  early  one  and 
they  were  produced  in  large  numbers.  Women  rode  with  more  ease 
and  frequency,  the  comfort  of  the  side-saddle  being  observed.  Our 
national  characteristic  of  seldom  walking,  when  we  can  ride,  comes 
from  these  days  of  abundant  horse-flesh. 

The  "  corduroy  "  road  was  the  primitive  method  of  road  building 
for  the  use  of  stage  wagons.  Saplings  and  logs  hewn  from  the 
dense  forest,  such  as  may  be  seen  today  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the 
Adirondacks,  made  marshes  passable.  Some  of  these  road  antiques 
"  remain  unto  this  present." 

The  first  American  turnpike,  with  its  toll-gates,  was  in  Virginia 
and  was  constructed  in  1785.  This  was  followed  by  what  became 
the  most  important  turnpike  of  early  days,  made  by  the  national 
government  in  1818.  It  ran  from  Cumberland  to  Washington. 
One  other  of  these  turnpikes  of  commanding  interest  was  the 
Mohawk,  carrying  pioneers  from  New  England  to  the  Genesee  val- 
ley. In  1793  the  old  horse  path  from  Albany,  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Connecticut  valley,  was  sufficiently  modern  to  accommodate  a 
coach,  and  later  a  mail-stage,  which  subsequently  ran  over  it. 

In  order  to  meet  the  need  felt  by  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam 
for  some  communication  with  the  outside  world,  in  a  more  perman- 
ent way  than  post-riders,  a  post-road  was  established  in  1669,  which 
was  the  genesis  of  the  future  New  York  and  Albany  highway.  Like 
many  other  institutions  and  provisions  for  public  convenience,  it  was 
at  first  a  rudimentary  affair,  offering  not  much  more  than  a  foot 
path.  But  it  was  the  beginning  of  travel  to  the  future  capital  of  the 
state  and  prophesied  the  coming  of  better  things. 

In  1703  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  for  the 
"  laying  out,  the  regulating,  clearing  and  preserving  public  common 
highways  throughout  this  Colony."  Among  other  things,  it  pro- 
vided for  a 

"  Highway  from  the  present  site  of  the  City  of  New  York  through  the  city 
and  County  of  New  York  and  the  County  of  Westchester,  of  the  breadth  of 
four  English  rods  measure  at  the  least,  to  the  adjacent  Colony  of  Connecticut 
and  one  other  Public  common  general  highway,  to  extend  from  Kingsbridge 
to  the  County  of  Westchester  through  the  same  County  of  W^estchesier  to 
Dutchess  and  the  County  of  Albany,  of  the  breadth  of  four  English  rods 
measure  at  the  least,  to  continue  and  remain  forever  the  public  common  general 
road  and  highway  from  Kingsbridge  aforesaid  to  the  City  of  Albany." 

This  enactment  having  been  made  under  Queen  Anne,  the  road 
bore  the  name  of  the  Queens  road,  a  name  subsequently  changed  to 
the  King's  highway.  Tliis  road  had  its  southern  terminus  at  the 
City  Hall,  then  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets,  a  route 
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which  in  part  developed  into  the  Broadway  of  later  days,  becoming 
the    Greatest  Street  in  the  World." 

A  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  v/ar,  when  some 
of  its  burdens  had  been  lightened  and  the  lives  of  people  were  less 
feverish  and  excited,  the  attention  of  the  State  government  and  the 
people  comprising  it  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the 
necessity  of  better  means  of  travel. 

The  post-road  on  Manhattan  Island  had  terminated  at  Kings- 
bridge.  The  road  beyond  it  was  the  one  laid  out  in  1703,  improved 
by  Lord  Loudoun,  the  British  commander,  in  1754,  and  used  by  him 
when  he  marched  northward  with  his  baggage,  stores  and  troops  to 
attack  the  French  on  the  frontier.  This  road,  the  shortest  way  to 
the  point  of  attack,  was  originally  an  Indian  trail.  The  Indians,  a 
remarkable  people  in  their  way,  showed  much  wisdom  in  the  conduct 
of  their  trails,  particularly  in  carrying  them  over  the  highlands, 
where  they  sought  dry  ground  and  protection  from  the  floods  of 
winters  melting  snow.  These  factors  account,  no  doubt,  for  the 
course  of  the  post-road  over  some  of  the  worst  hills  of  Putnam 
county. 

Prior  to  Revolutionary  times,  the  Albany  post-road  extended  out 
from  Manhattan  Island.  In  1673  it  passed  over  Washington 
Heights,  following  a  place  of  wading  across  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek 
near  the  bridge  built  in  1690  by  Frederick  Philipse. 

In  April,  1785,  an  act  was  passed,  establishing  a  stage  route  to 
Albany.*  Subsequently  acts  were  passed  in  1797  and  later  for  the 
creating  of  new  highways  and  the  improving  of  those  already  in 
use,  encouraging  the  incorporation  of  turnpike  companies.  By  these 
agencies  the  post-road  was  made  possible  for  stage-coach  use  from 
New  York  to  Albany. 

Travellers  along  the  old  post-road  in  the  stage-coach  days  obtained 
something  better  than  the  fleeting,  superficial  glimpses  accorded 
those  to-day  who  rush  along  at  forty  miles  an  hour  and  upward. 
They  had,  and  they  took,  sufficient  time  to  see  the  unusually  beauti- 
ful spots  they  passed.  They  had  leisure  to  make  inquirv'  from  the 
household  along  the  line  from  which  they  learned  many  interesting 
things  associated  with  the  traditions  and  tales  of  each  locality. 
Moreover,  the  traA'eller  of  coaching  days  derived  many  lessons  from 
nature  as  his  teacher.  He  would  become,  even  if  city  bred,  familiar 
with  country  life,  the  round  of  the  duties,  the  succession  of  the 
crops,  the  names  of  fruit,  grain,  grass.  Oftener  he  would  see  the 
flight  of  timid  birds  and  many  wild  four-footed  creatures,  the  jump- 
ing rabbit,  the  woodchuck,  the  fox  and  the  squirrel  scampering  to 
their  place  of  safety.  Oftentime  he  would  see  the  bewildered  deer, 
fleet  of  foot,  bounding  out  of  the  way  of  their  pursuer.  At  night 
he  would  hear  the  mournful  note  of  the  wolf  and  the  snarl  of  the 
wild  cat.  He  would  hear  the  sweet  notes  of  the  spring  song  birds 
and  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  crow  in  the  bleak  winter  days.    He  would 


*  See  "  History  of  Putnam  County,"  Pelletreau,  p.  136. 
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have  time  to  smell  the  fragrant  odors  wafted  from  the  passing  fields 
of  buckwheat  and  clover  and  the  old  fashioned  gardens  with  their 
lilacs,  syringas  and  honeysuckles,  and  the  orchards  wafting  their 
perfumes  of  fruit  blossoms. 

Thus,  with  time  no  particular  object,  and  with  the  best  form  of 
locomotion  at  his  command,  the  traveller  in  colonial  days  and  subse- 
quent to  them  could  enjoy  the  scents  and  scenes  of  wood,  field  and 
garden,  mountain,  lake  and  plain  in  a  way  that  the  modern  substitute 
of  the  stifling  railway  coach  and  the  rushing  automobile  fails  to  pro- 
vide. And  more  than  this,  the  stage-coach  traveller  would  have  the 
time  and  opportunity  of  seeing  those  cheerful  friends,  the  mile- 
stones, giving  a  silent  but  potent  encouragement  to  his  journey. 
(See  plates  24  and  26.) 

These  old  stones  had  their  position  of  dignity,  for  it  was  cus- 
tomary at  that  time  to  speak  of  a  road  in  terms  of  great  honor  and 
respect  as  being  "  fully  set  with  well  cut  mile-stones."  Many  of 
these  stones  remain,  and  they  bring  us  in  close  touch  with  the  past. 
As  on  the  Boston  post-road,  so  likewise  here  these  wayside  objects 
performed  a  service  of  more  than  one  kind ;  they  were  not  only  used 
for  purposes  of  marking  distances,  but  as  indicating  the  location  of 
taverns  at  which  the  way-worn  and  tired  traveller  could  rest.  Often 
the  name  of  the  tavern  would  appear  on  the  stone  in  addition  to  the 
indication  of  the  distance  and  would  act  as  a  magnet  to  draw  cus- 
tomers to  the  tap  room. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  not  uncommon  for  an  affluent 
person  in  the  community  to  place  mile-stones  by  the  side  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  in  his  locality  for  the  convenience  of  wayfarers,  but 
principally  for  his  own  glorification,  for  often  his  own  name  was 
added  to  the  inscription  of  distance  and  direction.  These  became  a 
sort  of  personal  wayside  monument."^ 

The  first  mile-stones  erected  on  the  Albany  and  New  York  post- 
road  were  set  up  in  1769  on  the  southern  end  of  the  road  starting 
from  the  first  City  Hall,  erected  in  1699  and  running  to  Kings- 
bridge,  about  fourteen  miles. f  There  were  sixteen  of  these  stones, 
furnished  by  George  Lindsay,  at  a  cost  of  8£  lis  2d. J  The  cost  of 
these  stones  would  be  about  $2  apiece  and  are  shown  on  CoUes' 
Survey  of  1796  in  their  proper  positions.  The  mile-stones  further 
up  the  post-road  were  set  in  accordance  with  the  following  act 
passed  March  21,  1797: 

CHAPTER  XLIII 
Act  to  Regulate  Highways.    Passed  21st  March,  1797. 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  superintendents  of  highways  of  the 
counties  respectively,  out  of  any  monies  which  may  come  into  their  hands 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  cause  proper  stones  or  posts  to  be  erected  by  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  post  road  leading  from  Kingsbridge  to  Albany,  thence  to 


*  See  "  Roads  Leading  from  Boston,"  Samuel  A.  Green, 
t  See  "  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,"  p.  960. 

$  See  "Minutes  of  Common  Council,  City  of  New  York,"  1766-1773,  vol.  7. 
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Schenectady,  thence  on  the  highways  nearest  the  Mohawk,  River,  and  on  both 
sides  thereof,  to  Old  Fort  Schuyler,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  each 
other,  and  shall  cause  to  be  engraved  or  carved  on  each,  such  number,  words 
and  device  as  they  shall  direct.  And  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  injure,  destroy 
or  carry  away  any  such  stone  or  post,  or  deface  the  number,  wx)rds  or  device 
thereon,  the  offender  shall  pay  for  such  offence  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be 
recovered  by  any  one  of  the  commissioners  or  overseers  of  the  roads  and  high- 
ways, before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  same  manner  as  penalties  for  other 
offences  in  contravention  of  this  act  are  directed  to  he  recovered;  part  of  which 
shall,  by  the  person  recovering  the  same,  be  employed  in  repairing  such  stone, 
post,  words  or  device,  and  the  residue  in  the  same  manner  as  monies  arising 
for  the  penalties  for  obstructing  roads  or  highways  are  by  this  act  directed 
to  be  employed. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  superintendents  of  each  of  the  counties 
aforesaid,  shall  out  of  any  monies  which  may  come  into  their  hands  b)^  virtue 
of  this  act,  cause  guide  posts,  with  proper  descriptions  and  devices  to  be 
erected  at  the  intersections  of  all  the  post  roads  in  this  state,  bye-roads  lead- 
ing to  or  from  any  town,  village  or  landing:  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
overseers  of  the  highways  in  the  several  towns  to  maintain  and  keep  in  repair 
such  guide-post  or  guide-posts  as  may  be  erected  by  order  of  the  superin- 
tendents within  the  limits  of  the  districts  for  which  they  are  elected  or 
appointed  respectively;  and  every  person  who  shall  injure  or  deface  such 
description,  or  destroy  such  guide-post  or  guide-posts,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  any  one  of  the  commissioners  and  overseers 
of  highways  of  the  town,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  in 
the  same  manner  as  penalties  for  dbstructing  roads  are  directed  to  be 
recovered,  part  O'f  which  to  be  appropriated  by  the  person  recovering  ,the  same 
in  replacing  such  post,  or  repairing  such  injury,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  penalties  for  obstructing  roads  are  directed  to 
be  paid. 

(From  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York... first  to  the  twentieth  session.... 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  415.) 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
An  act  to  amend  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  Highways."  Passed 

March  16,  1798. 

XV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  highways,  in  the  several  counties  in  this  state,,  to  cause  mile 
boards,  or  stones,  to  be  erected  on  the  post-roads,  and  such  other  of  the  pub- 
lic county  roads,  in  their  respective  counties,  as  they  may  think  proper,  at 
the  distance  of  one  mile  from  each  other  with  such  fair  and  legible  inscrip- 
tions or  directions,  as  they  may  think  proper ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty_  O'f 
the  several  boards  of  supervisors  in  this  state,  at  their  next  annual  meeting, 
to  cause  to  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  to  the_  superintendents  of  their 
respective  counties,  such  sum,  or  sums,  as  the  said  supervisors  shall  deem^ 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned ;  and  the  said  superintendents  shall 
account  to  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  their  respective  counties,  on  or  before 
the  last  Tuesday  in  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  for  the 
monies  to  come  into  their  hands. 

(From  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  the  first  to  the  twenty- 
second  session  volume  iii,  p.  356.) 

The  first  mile-stones  erected  on  Manhattan  Island  were  of  white 
stone ;  then  a  reddish  brown  sandstone  was  used  as  far  up  the  river 
as  Red  Hook,  when  the  white  stone  again  appears.  No  record  has 
as  yet  been  discovered  as  to  the  source  of  the  supply  of  these  stones. 
In  the  counties  along  the  river  there  were  no  deposits  of  sandstone 
and  the  supposition  is  that  the  stone  was  brought  from  Connecticut 
or  New  Jersey,  where  quarries  of  brownstone  existed.    That  this 


Plate  25  Early  Modes  of  Travel  See  page  233 

Above,  a  stage-coach  of  1828.    Below,  a  Conestoga  wagon 
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t}'pe  of  stone  was  used  was  probably  due  to  the  combination  of 
softness  with  a  large  degree  of  the  geological  qualities  of  durability. 
The  stones  when  placed  were  uniform  in  size,  being  five  and  one- 
half  feet  high,  fourteen  inches  in  width  and  six  inches  in  thickness. 
They  were  placed  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  This 
feature  of  uniformity  bears  its  witness  that  one  person  furnished 
them  and  that  they  came  from  the  same  quarry.  The  type  of  inscrip- 
tion was  mostly  in  Arabic  numerals.  Occasionally  Roman  figures 
are  found  as  on  a  mile-stone  standing  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  bearing 
the  date  1771. 

Many  of  the  original  mile-stones  on  the  Albany  and  New  York 
post-road  have  disappeared.  In  the  Bronx  a  diligent  search  has 
revealed  only  three.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  168th  street  stands 
the  10th  mile-stone  on  the  Boston  road.  On  Manhattan  Island,  at 
the  present  time,  only  eleven  of  the  original  stones  have  been  dis- 
covered and  they  are  not  in  their  original  places.  The  ninth  stone, 
which  is  the  only  one  bearing  the  date  1769,  stands  in  the  private 
garden  of  a  residence  at  473  West  153d  street.  The  11th  stone  is 
being  preserved  in  the  Roger  Morris  Park.  The  12th  stone  is  at 
Broadway  and  211th  street.  The  13th  stone  stands  in  a  small 
enclosure  at  St.  Nicholas  avenue  and  117th  street.    (See  plate  23.) 

One  of  the  particular  objects  of  the  past  upon  which  some  of  the 
historical  societies  of  the  State  have  concentrated  their  efforts  to 
recover  and  restore,  has  been  these  ancient  landmarks  of  the  post- 
roads,  that  in  their  day,  as  one  of  the  best  friends  of  stage-coach 
travellers,  performed  a  silent  but  a  faithful  and  effective  service. 
In  this  labor  of  rescue  and  preservation  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  and  the  City  History  Club  have  been  most  zealous  in  the 
labor  expended  in  saving  these  sentinels  of  the  highvv'ay  from 
destruction.  Until  the  effort  was  made  to  direct  the  attention  of 
historians  to  these  memorials  of  colonial  days,  memorable  links  with 
a  remote  past,  little  interest  had  been  shown  for  these  highway 
monuments  with  their  many  historical  associations.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  many  of  these  old  stones 
on  Manhattan  Island  have  been  revealed  and  recorded  and  restored 
to  their  proper  places. 

Nineteen  of  these  stones  have  gone  altogether,  others  have  passed 
through  a  varied  experience.  One  was  found  in  use  as  the  top  stone 
of  a  series  of  steps  at  561  West  168th  street;  another  was  rescued 
from  a  police  station,  though  it  could  not  have  been  found  disturbing 
the  peace.  Another  was  saved  from  a  tottering  position  ready  to  fall 
and  pass  into  oblivion  ;  another  was  found  in  a  back  yard,  and  still 
another  in  a  cellar. 

Moving  north  from  the  New  York  City  line  and  coming  into  West- 
chester county,  very  few  of  the  old  mile-stones  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time.  In  the  township  of  Cortlandt,  all  but  two  have  been 
discovered,  and  these  have  been  supplied.  Just  east  of  Van  Cort- 
landt house  in  Peekskill,  where  the  post-road  turns  north  to  enter 
the  Highlands,  mile-stone  No.  50  is  standing. 
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After  leaving  Peekskill  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  left  across 
the  valley.  It  was  a  rough  road  in  stage-coach  days  as  it  is  a 
rough  road  now,  like  most  mountain  roads.  It  was  to  this  road  a 
traveller  of  some  years  ago  refers,  when,  not  sure  of  his  route,  as 
he  walked  along,  he  asked  an  old  man  sitting  at  his  kitchen  window 
to  direct  him.  "Want  the  post-road,  eh?  Well  you're  on  it. 
When  anybody  asks  me  for  the  post-road,  I  alles  says,  look  fer  the 
narrerest,  steepiest,  stunniest  road  ye  can  find  and  that  is  the  post- 
road." 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  its  career,  the  Putnam  County 
Historical  Society  has  recognized  its  duty  in  restoring  and  preserv- 
ing the  mile-stones  in  its  territor}-  and  has  been  diligent  and  active 
in  this  part  of  its  work. 

In  1812  an  act  was  passed  in  the  Legislature  separating  a  part  of 
Dutchess  county  to  be  'hereafter  known  as  Putnam  county.  This 
territor}^  so  divided  and  assigned  to  Putnam  county,  was  twelve 
miles  in  width. 

When  the  Putnam  County  Historical  Society  undertook  the  task 
of  examining  the  mile-stones  left  in  the  county,  and  making  such 
restoration  as  should  be  found  necessar}-,  only  eight  of  the  original 
twelve  could  be  discovered,  a  large  number  compared  with  the  other 
counties.  Some  of  these  bore  evidence  of  indifference  and  neglect. 
Many  were  obscured  with  overgrowing  vegetation.  Some  were 
barely  standing.  The  inscriptions  of  several  were  almost  illegible. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  committee  the  existing  mile-stones  were 
given  the  attention  each  one  required,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  were 
restored  to  their  original  condition. 

Since  the  committee  completed  this  work,  two  very  felicitous  and 
accidental  discoveries  were  made  in  the  finding  of  some  pieces  of 
two  of  the  lost  stones.  One,  the  central  piece  of  No.  58,  was  dis- 
covered in  a  stone  wall  being  demolished  to  furnish  material  for  the 
State  road.  This  piece  has  been  placed  in  a  concrete  base  and  put 
in  its  proper  location.  The  base  of  the  other  stone,  No.  56,  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Griffen  emerging  from  the  bank  on  the  side  of 
the  road  at  its  proper  location.  This  fragment,  two  feet  long, 
twelve  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  in  thickness,  has  also  been  set 
in  concrete,  relettered  and  renumbered. 

A  few  months  ago  the  committee  on  mile-stones  felt  it  would  add 
very  much  to  the  efforts  of  the  society,  already  accompHshed,  if 
the  two  stones  Nos.  62  and  63  that  were  missing  could  be  repro- 
duced, and  thus  the  whole  original  number  be  found  in  their  places. 
The  idea  conceived  was  speedily  developed.  The  committee  having 
been  informed  that  there  was  some  well  seasoned  brownstone  at  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  as  part  of  a  demolished  building, 
negotiations  were  immediately  opened  with  the  Quartermaster  at 
West  Point  for  the  securing  of  this  stone.  The  following  kindly 
and  responsive  letter  shows  the  result  of  these  negotiations : 
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Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
West  Point,  New  York 

August  17,  1921 

Rev.  Elbert  Floyd-Jones, 
St.  Marv's  Kectory 

Cld  Spring,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Sir  : 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  the  I5th  ini^tam  relative  to  obtain- 
ing some  brown  stone  for  the  restoring  of  mile-stones  along  the  Old  Post- 
Road,  In  reply  I  am  glad  to  state  that  we  have  two  stones  of  the  size  re- 
quested, which  you  may  have  at  any  time  you  send  over  for  them. 

Please  advise  when  you  will  send  for  the  stones  in  order  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  to  have  same  turned  over  to  your  men. 

Very  tridy  yours, 

E.  J.  Timbeklake 
Colonel,  C.  A.  C.,  Quartermaster 

The  stones  thus  presented  were  obtained  and  after  suitable 
preparation  and  treatment  by  Mr.  George  A.  Logan  of  Cold  Spring, 
were  inscribed  with  an  exact  copy  of  the  lettering  upon  the  original 
stones. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  11,  1921,  the  committee  on  mile- 
stones went  with  Mr.  Logan  to  the  proper  places,  and,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  C.  Seton  Lindsay,  a  member  of  the  Putnam  County  Historical 
Society,  who  helped  in  the  digging  of  the  holes,  the  reproduced 
mile-stones  were  erected  where  they  belong. 

This  gives  to  Putnam  county  the  sole  distinction  of  being  the 
only  county  in  the  State  that  possesses  the  original  cjuota  of  mile- 
stones in  its  territory.  The  counties  north  of  Putnam  have  very 
few  of  these  old  relics. 

Entering  Dutchess,  mile-stone  No.  64  is  found  in  a  good  state  of 
preserv'ation,  standing  just  over  the  line.  Between  Fishkill  and 
Wappingers  Falls  only  one.  No.  71,  is  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  long 
ago.  Between  Wappingers  Falls  and  Poughkeepsie  none  appears. 
North  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  as  far  as  Hyde  Park,  only  two  are  to 
be  found  in  their  places.  Between  Hyde  Park  and  Staatsburgh  two 
are  seen;  one  has  been  built  into  the  wall  along  the  estate  of  ■Mr. 
Archibald  Rogers. 

The  100th  stone  has,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  1ieen 
removed  from  its  proper  spot  to  the  Rhinecliff  Station.  This 
should  be  corrected  by  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society. 
At  Red  Hook  the  last  of  the  brovvni  mile-stones  are  seen.  Above 
that  point  the  few  that  remain  are  constructed  of  a  material  which 
looks  like  coarse  marble.  The  illegibility  of  the  lettering  is  a  sum- 
mons to  the  historical  society  of  the  locality  to  move  and  act.  From 
this  point  north,  none  of  these  highway  veterans  has  survived. 

The  mile-stones,  when  first  located  on  the  Albany  and  New  York 
post-road,  were  all  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  This  served 
as  a  compass  on  a  foggy  day  when  the  sun  was  not  shining. 
Travellers  moving  north  and  south  could  tell  in  which  direction  they 
were  going.  When  the  stones  were  on  the  left  side  they  were  going 
north  and  converselv,  on  the  other  side,  they  were  headed  for  New 
York. 
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VIII 

THE  KING'S  HIGHWAY* 

''And  .a  Highway  _  shall  be  there  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called  'the  way 
01  holiness.'  " — •  Isaiah  XXXV  :8. 

In  this  glowing  passage  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  the  evange- 
listic prophet  as  he  is  called,  of  which  the  text  f  orms  a  part,  there 
are  two  distinct  images  portrayed.  First,  the  reference  is  to  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  their  Babylonian  captivity,  and  second,  the 
advance  of  the  people  of  God  along  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of 
salvation  to  the  palace  of  the  Great  King  "  in  that  city  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God."  Thus  under  the  figure  of  deliverance 
from  Assyrian  thraldom,  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  the  Savior  of 
the  world,  are  foreshadowed. 

The  outward  incidents  of  the  Jewish  people  have  a  singularly 
remarkable  and  close  correspondence  with  the  inward  experiences  of 
human  souls  in  this  and  in  all  Christian  times.  The  captivity  in 
Egypt,  and  later  in  the  east,  find  their  parallel  in  the  state  of  spiritual 
bondage,  which  is  the  ever-recurring  penalty  for  sin.  The  way  back 
to  Jerusalem  represents  the  progress  of  the  Christian  pilgrim  in  his 
journey  to  the  "  New  Jerusalem,"  the  city  of  the  redeemed. 

And  so  with  the  eye  of  faith,  this  messianic  prophet,  testifying  to 
the  setting  up  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  the  blessings 
issuing  from  it,  looks  out  from  an  earthly  and  temporal  bond,  to  a 
spiritual  and  much  greater  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  enjoy- 
ing that  "liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free." 

With  a  true  prophetic  vision,  God's  messenger  of  the  advent  of 
"  His  only  begotten  Son  "  into  the  world  sees  that  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  established  on  the  earth,  and  beholds  him  opening  a  new 
and  blessed  road  of  liberty  and  enlightenment  by  which  multitudes 
of  the  enslaved  and  perishing  might  escape  from  their  miseries,  in 
moving  forward  into  his  kingdom  by  the  new  and  open  way  of 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  thus,  what- 
ever reference  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  may  have  to  the  return  of 
the  tribes  from  captivity,  it  is  evident  that  all  its  interesting  and 
beautiful  descriptions  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  being  unfolded 
in  the  blessedness  and  glory  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 

Brethren,  human  life  is  a  journey,  a  pilgrimage,  leading  on  to  its 
completion  and  fulfilment  here,  and  the  Christian  life  is  likewise  a 
journey,  a  pilgrimage,  moving  on  to  an  endless  life,  a  destination, 
marked  by  a  perfect  consummation,  with  a  fulness  of  felicity  un- 
interrupted and  eternal,  for  those  who,  like  Enoch,  have  "  walked 
with  God." 

In  all  his  deahngs  with  human  Hfe,  God  has  been  constructing 
his  heavenly  highway,  from  bondage  to  spiritual  freedom,  from  sin 
to  holiness,  from  selfishness  to  service,  from  human  loss  and  ruin 

*  Sermon  delivered  by  the  author  in  St.  Mary's  Church  in  the  Highlands 
January  8,  1922. 
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to  the  complete  salvation  of  the  souls.  He  was  engaged  in  this 
beneficent  and  divine  procedure  when  he  spoke  of  old  "  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,"  by  patriarch  and  prophet,  and  in 
"  these  last  days  by  his  Son."  So  much  had  Jesus  to  do  with  pre- 
paring for  us  the  Lord's  highway  of  the  Gospel,  the  way  of  God's 
commandments,  that  we  think  of  him,  as  he  spoke  of  himself,  as 
that  way  without  which  there  is  no  going,  the  Truth,  the  way  by 
which  we  have  a  knowledge  of  God  and  his  vv^ill,  without  which 
there  is  no  knowing.  He  is  the  mediator,  the  one  way  by  which  we 
may  come  into  close  spiritual  touch  with  God.  He  is  the  propitia- 
tion, the  way,  by  which  we  have  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  and  a 
return  to  the  wounded  love  of  God.  He  is  the  life  without  which 
there  is  no  living,  the  way  by  which,  following  his  steps,  we  may 
reach  a  loving  union,  a  growing  likeness  to,  and  an  ultimate  pre- 
paredness for,  a  true  and  finished  life  to  be  finally  merged  with  the 
life  of  Christ  in  God. 

And  now  I  want  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  character- 
istics about  this  highway  of  the  Lord's  one  and  only  route  for  every 
soul  to  choose.  It  spans  all  the  chasms  of  human  need  and  distress. 
It  tunnels  all  the  mountains  of  human  difficulty.  It  is  open  to  the 
poorest  and  the  lowliest.  No  sentinel  stands  to  guard  it,  no  tax 
gatherer  to  collect  impost.  It  is  a  "  highway."  It  is  not  a  secluded 
private  path  for  the  elect,  but  a  public  road  opened  to  all  wayfarers 
hy  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Kings.  It  is  a  way  designed  for 
the  general  accommodation  of  the  human  race.  It  leads  tO'  the 
metropolis  of  the  universe.  The  Epiphany  of  Christ  was  the  mani- 
festing of  the  World's  Redeemer,  not  to  one  nation  and  people  only, 
but  to  the  Gentiles,  that  is,  to  all  peoples  everywhere,  to  all  kindreds, 
nations,  tribes  and  tongues,  showing  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel 
highway,  one  feature  of  which  is  its  breadth. 

It  is  the  broad  and  open  road  leading  to  the  fertile  fields,  "  the 
promised  place  "  of  a  heavenly  country,  along  which  all  travellers 
are  free  to  pass.  There  are  no  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as 
are  found  in  the  v/ays  of  human  fashioning,  no  warnings,  "  thus 
far  and  no  farther."  It  is  for  all  classes  of  people  to  travel,  for  all 
races  of  mankind,  for  all  sorts  of  human  lives,  for  all  types  of 
human  character,  for  all  phases  of  human  temperament.  It  is  in 
truth  the     King's  Llighway  "  with  ample  provision  for  all. 

And  yet,  like  many  roads  of  old,  it  strangely  but  not  inconsis- 
tently displays  some  narrowness.  In  his  reference  to  it  during  his 
life,  our  Lord  spoke  once  of  this  narrowness.  The  gate  is  straight, 
but  the  way  is  narrow,  leading  to  eternal  Hfe. 

On  the  Lord's  highway,  open  to  human  souls,  the  traveller  must 
move  circumspectly;  he  must  watch  his  step."  He  must  "take 
heed  how  he  walks,"  lest  stepping  falsely  he  finds  himself  in  the 
way  and  position  of  peril  and  injury.  He  may  move  along,  without 
money  and  without  price.  The  only  toll-gate  is  humility.  A  man 
must  stoop,  as  he  passes  through  the  gate,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
way  leading  to  heavenly  things.  He  cannot  pass  the  gate-keeper 
swollen  with  pride,  or  carrying  contraband  articles  of  vice. 
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The  Lord's  highway  is  the  way  of  hoHness,"  and  access  to  it 
must  be  by  the  countersign  of  a  clean  heart.  These  are  the  King's 
orders  and  they  remain  constant.  And  furthermore,  this  Christian 
highway  is  so  plain  and  direct  that  no  one  can  mistake  it,  unless 
blinded  by  ignorance  and  folly. 

There  are  many  insoluble  mysteries  ever  confronting  the  Christian 
traveller  to  his  immortal  abiding  place.  But  these  will  keep  for  a 
future  time.  The  way  of  forgiveness  is  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam. 
What  the  will  of  God  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  how  he  would  have  us 
order  our  life,  what  manner  of  people  we  ought  to  be  so  as  to  please 
him,  this  is  so  clear  and  unmistakable  that  even  a  little  child  need 
not  miss  the  heavenv/ard  way  of  penitence  and  peace,  for  it  is  so 
well  and  unmistakably  marked  that  all  who  run  may  read. 

And  then,  too,  there  is  an  immunity  and  a  communion  on  the 
King's  highway.  "  No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast 
to  hold  up ' '  and  prey  upon  the  innocent,  unwary  traveller.  Not 
that  there  is  no  adversary  to  be  found  in  the  v/ay  to  Zion.  For  the 
evil  one  himiself,  as  a  roaring  lion,  haunts  the  path  of  the  Christian 
life.  But  no  temptation  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  Lord's  high- 
way as  is  the  case  with  human  paths. 

In  the  path  of  financial  success  lurks  the  lion  of  avarice.  In  the 
path  of  human  fame  stealthily  crawls  the  serpent  of  vanity.  In  the 
path  of  professional  prowess  hides  the  insidious  adversary  of  indo- 
lence and  complacency.  In  the  path  of  social  life,  often  camou- 
flaged, the  demon  of  pretence  and  emulation  is  concealed.  But  the 
way  of  holiness  is  invariably  and  spiritually  safe.  It  has  a  fellow- 
ship, for  the  "  redeemed  shall  walk  there."  It  has  a  fellowship  with 
God,  the  Divine  Friend  of  man,  for  he  shall  be  with  his  people  the 
"  Leader  of  faithful  souls  and  guide  of  all  who  travel  to  the  sky." 

And  now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  certain  waymarks,  stand- 
ing out  prominently  on  the  King's  highway.  The  first  of  them  is 
marked  faith,  that  attitude  of  heart  and  mind  and  soul  that  every 
heavenward  traveller  needs.  This  was  a  notable  feature  in  the 
character  of  those  Epiphany  pilgrims,  seeking  the  manger  of  the 
young  Child.  Their  quest  was  one  where  their  perseverance  was 
sorely  tested.  Their  journey  was  over  a  way  which  required  a 
venture  of  faith  to  make  it.  The  approach  to  God  is  a  constant 
striving,  a  perpetual  seeking  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  him. 

The  difficulties  besetting  the  path  of  the  traveller  are  often  enor- 
mous. It  is  over  a  course  whose  roughness  causes  dismay.  Its 
obstacles  are  creative  of  discouragement  and  disappointment.  This 
is  where  faith  comes  in,  a  firm  conviction  in  the  providential  ruler- 
ship  of  God,  the  guidance  of  a  hand  which  only  faith  can  see  and 
seize.  This  type  of  faith  is  not  of  the  sort  to  be  used  in  accepting 
the  deep  mysteries  of  religion,  but  that  which  can  go  unfalteringly 
into  the  untried  territories  of  life,  a  faith,  like  that  of  "  Abraham, 
who  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went,"  the  faith  of  a  Paul, 
who  went  unmoved  along  the  Appian  Way  to  Rome  with  an  un- 
shaken conviction,  not  knowing  the  things  that  would  befall  him 
there  ' '  at  the  end  of  his  route. 
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Such  is  the  faith  needed  for  Hfe's  adventures,  moving  into  the 
unknown,  and  life  is  full  of  venture  of  leaps  into  the  dark,  a  faith 
by  which  to  enter  the  domain  of  death  which  is  life's  greatest  adven- 
ture of  all. 

Someone  has  told  a  story  of  a  visit  to  a  town  in  Belgium  ruined 
by  the  war.  As  the  visitor  walked  through  the  wrecked  streets  he 
saw  only  one  thing  left  standing,  one  of  the  rear  pillars  of  the 
chancel  of  a  little  village  church,  and  on  that  pillar  was  one  word 
of  an  old  Latin  inscription  that  used  to  be  there,     Fides  "  faith. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  faith  that  really  matters  to  the  thought- 
ful man  today  moving  along  the  lanes  of  life  into  places,  duties, 
relationship  he  knows  not,  and  to  an  ending  of  which  he  knows 
less,  a  faith  that  can  see  God's  providential  leadership,  his  guiding, 
controlling  hand  in  every  event,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances ;  a  faith  that  can  go  confidently  into  the  bewildering 
problems  of  life;  a  faith  productive  of  fortitude  and  optimism,  in 
the  face  of  human  fears  and  forebodings ;  a  faith  remaining  stead- 
fast in  all  the  perplexing  and  bewildering  complications  of  life  in 
times  of  confusion  and  turmoil ;  a  faith  that  can  take  chances,  like 
the  fisherman  of  Galilee;  a  persistent,  persevering  faith,  that  like 
the  women  of  Canaan  can  ride  above  difficulties  and  not  be  baffled 
in  the  long  delayed  answer  to  prayer. 

Then  again  another  sign-post  that  appears  on  the  Lord's  highway 
for  the  need  and  use  of  Christians  is  courage.  Add  to  your  faith 
courage,"  St.  Peter,  who  knew  the  need  of  it,  told  the  people  of 
his  day.  The  admonition  is  no  less  needed  now.  "  Be  of  a  good 
courage "  was  the  motto  and  watchword  of  that  valiant  leader 
Joshua,  repeated  four  times  in  one  chapter. 

Courage  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  the  Christian 
character.  It  comes  directly  after  faith,  for  faith  cannot  stand 
alone.  Faith  lives  by  what  it  does,  and  what  it  does  requires  courage. 
Out  of  the  active  energies  of  a  genuine  faith  must  come  the  courage 
of  a  confession  of  faith.  A  faith  that  does  not  show  itself  in  a 
courageous  effort  is  an  incomplete  faith.  Courage  is  one  of  the 
most  needed  requirements  to  make  the  life  God  has  given  us  a 
success.  It  is  to  the  individual  what  temper  is  to  the  iron.  The 
difference  between  covv^ardice  and  courage  is  like  the  difference  be- 
tween wrought  iron  and  steel  —  one  can  be  pounded  into  almost 
any  shape,  but  out  of  steel  is  made  the  finest  instruments,  those  that 
can  endure  hard  usage  and  bear  heavy  loads.  Courage  is  steadfast- 
ness. It  is  not  merely  a  compound  of  daring  and  recklessness,  of 
bigotry  and  prejudice.  It  comprises  purpose,  patience  and  persever- 
ance; it  is  the  force  that  moves  the  arm  and  fortifies  the  heart;  it 
disregards  danger  in  the  path  of  duty;  it  makes  the  weak  strong, 
the  feeble  mighty.  It  sees  the  goal  above  every  obstacle ;  it  fires  the 
engine  of  endeavor  and  sends  the  current  along  the  wire  of  work; 
it  makes  heavy  loads  light;  it  dares  the  dark;  it  holds  to  a  course 
noble,  true  and  right;  it  puts  duty  above  danger,  right  above  reward, 
truth  above  emolument,  conscience  above  compensation.  It  resists 
the  wrong  everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  it  is  the  stuff  out  of  which 
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heroes  are  made  in  times  of  peace  and  war.  There  is  a  place  for  it 
in  every  hfe.  The  finest  achievements  are  the  result  of  it.  It  is 
ever  needed  for  new  conditions  and  fresh  conflicts.  It  offers  life  a 
fine  aim  and  purpose. 

And  finally,  another  sign-post  on  the  highvv'ay  of  life  is  hope. 
The  progress  of  life  demands  not  only  faith  to  be  steadfast  and 
courage  to  achieve,  it  requires  hope  to  remain  constant  and  press 
forward  with  an  undaunted  spirit.  Hope  is  no  frih  or  fringe  on 
the  garment  of  life;  it  is  part  of  the  solid  texture  of  the  Christian 
character.  St.  Paul  linked  the  graces  of  faith  and  hope  together, 
for  they  are  inseparable.  Hope  is  faith  in  the  attitude  of  looking 
forward.  If  faith  is  wanting,  hope  will  cease  to  act.  Hope  sees 
visions  and  is  beckoned  forward  by  them.  Faith  appropriates,  hope 
anticipates.  Hope  is  a  flaming  torch  shining  in  life's  dark  places 
and  illuminating  its  pathway.  Hope  is  the  foundation  of  achieve- 
ment. If  it  departs,  buoyancy  of  action  and  inspiration  will  depart 
with  it.  Men  are  saved  by  it,  because  hope  saves  from  despair.  It 
is  the  mainspring  of  the  watch  of  Hfe.  It  provides  an  incentive  of 
endeavor,  it  is  the  illuminating,  enheartening,  encouraging  spirit 
which  carries  us  along  through  our  troubles.  It  creates  assurance 
and  contentment,  puts  vigor,  interest  and  zeal  into  our  tasks  and 
duties;  it  is  the  spirit  within  the  wheels.  Alexander  of  Macedon 
gave  away  to  his  friends  all  his  treasures  of  v/orldly  conquest,  keep- 
ing hope,  which  he  deemed  the  most  valuable  possession  of  Hfe. 

"  And  a  highway  shall  be  there  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called 
the  way  of  holiness,"  and  upon  it  God  has  placed  sign-posts  of  his 
directive  guidance  for  Christian  progress,  some  of  which  are  faith, 
courage,  hope,  leading  on  to  the  goal  and  terminal  of  every^  Christian 
pilgrim,  where  those  three  graces  used  here  will  there  be  perfected, 
beautified,  glorified  in  those  things  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  the  human  heart  hath  conceived  the  things  God  has  in  reser\^e 
for  every  Christian  wayfarer  walking  in  his  love,  to  be  found  in 
his  dwelling  place  on  high. 
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THE  MONROE  HOUSE 

The  house  in  which  President  James  Monroe  Hved  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life  and  in  which  he  died  on  July  4,  1831,  stands  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Prince  and  Lafayette  streets,  in  New  York 
City.  It  fronts  southward  on  Prince  street  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  number  63  Prince  street.  The  lot  of  land  on  which  it  stands  is 
one  of  four  lots  now  consolidated  in  a  single  ownership,  namely, 
Nos.  63,  65  and  67  Prince  street,  (the  last  being  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Prince  and  Crosby  streets),  and  the  lot  extending  across 
their  rear  from  Crosby  street  to  Lafayette  street  distinguished  as 
No.  113  Crosby  street.    The  whole  property  is  bounded  as  follows:* 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Prince 
streets ;  thence  running  westerly  along  the  northerly  side  of  Prince 
street  84  feet  and  8  inches  to  the  northeasterly  corney  of  Prince  and 
Crosby  streets ;  thence  northerly  along  the  easterly  side  of  Crosby 
street  143  feet  and  4  inches ;  thence  easterly  on  a  line  at  right  angles 
with  Crosby  street  84  feet  and  6  inches  to  the  westerly  side  of 
Lafayette  street  at  a  point  distant  137  feet  and  10  inches  northerly 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Prince  streets ;  thence 
southerly  along  the  westerly  side  of  Lafayette  street  137  feet  and 
10  inches  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be  the  dimensions  more  or  less. 
The  dimensions  here  given  are  taken  from  the  latest  conveyance  of 
the  property  in  1920  (liber  3121  of  Conveyances,  page  429).  Three 
of  the  dimensions  differ  by  a  few  inches  from  the  diagram  of  the 
property  furnished  to  the  writer  by  the  present  agent  of  the  property. 
(See  plate  4). 

As  the  lot  on  which  the  Monroe  house  stands  is  a  part  of  the 
larger  plot  above  described,  and  as  the  owners  have  been  unwilling 
up  to  the  present  time  to  sell  the  Monroe  house  lot  separately,  we 
will  give  the  history  of  the  whole  property,  with  details  concerning 
the  individual  lots,  which  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Bayard  Farm 

The  property  in  question  once  formed  part  of  the  extensive  Ba- 
yard farm.  The  Bayards  were  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  families  of  New  York  City  in  the  Colonial  period  and 
early  decades  of  the  Republic.  Their  Dutch  ancestors  were  the 
descendants  of  a  French  refugee  who  fled  to  Hblland  on  account  of 
religious  persecution.  Nicholas  Bayard  and  two  brothers  Balthazar 
and  Petrus,  with  their  widowed  mother,  came  to  New  Amsterdam 
in  1655  during  the  regime  of  Director  General  Stuyvesant.  The 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Stuyvesant.  The  date  of  their  coming  to 
America  is  fixed  by  Nicholas  Bayard's  letter  of  April  24,  1702,  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  referring  to  "  the  47  years  observation  and 
experience  I  Hved  here."    (Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.  iv,  952). 


*  The  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Judge  James  P.  Davenport, 
Deputy  Indexing  Register  in  the  Hall  of  Records,  for  his  courteous  assistance 
in  verifying  many  of  the  statements  in  these  pages. 
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Nicholas  Bayard,  who  particularly  interests  us  in  connection  with 
the  Bayard  Farm,  first  appears  in  the  public  records  of  New  Amster- 
dam as  Clerk  of  the  Counting  House  "  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany. From  this  modest  beginning  he  rapidly  rose  into  prominence 
during  the  Dutch  and  English  regimes  and  successively  held  the 
offices  of  Secretary  to  Gov.  Colve,  Receiver  General  of  New  Nether- 
land,  Alderman  of  New  York  City,  member  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil, Mayor  of  New  York,  and  other  positions  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment. He  conducted  many  negotiations  with  the  Indians  and  with 
neighboring  Colonies  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  pubUc  affairs  of 
his  day.  In  the  Leisler  troubles  of  1689-91,  he  opposed  the  Leisler 
party  and  was  considered  by  the  latter  strongly  to  have  influenced 
the  death  of  Leisler  and  Milborne.  As  a  result  of  the  antipathies 
then  aroused,  he  himself  was  later  (1701-2)  accused  of  treason  and 
sentenced  to  death;  but  was  reprieved  and  died  a  natural  death  in 
1709.    His  will  was  probated  in  1711. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bayard  had  accummulated  a  fortune  and,  by 
means  of  purchases  and  liberal  grants  from  the  government,  ac- 
quired extensive  land-holdings  on  Manhattan  Island  and  in  the  I\Io- 
hawk  country.  The  grant  in  the  latter  region  was  subsequently 
vacated  as  extravagant. 

In  the  Dutch  period,  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bowery 
subsequently  constituting  the  Bayard  farm  was  owned  by  Heermans, 
Steenwyck,  Van  Cortlandt  and  others,  who  used  it  as  a  pasturage 
for  cows.  The  first  purchase  by  Nicholas  Bayard  was  made  in  1672, 
according  to  D.  T.  Valentine,  when  Bayard  acquired  from  Augustyn 
Heermans  a  tract  of  from  9  to  12  acres  lying  between  the  BovvXry 
and  the  Fresh  Water  pond  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  the  present 
Bayard  street.  (See  Hoffman's  "Estate  and  Rights  of  the  Corpo- 
ration," ii,  213,  and  map  therein.)  This  was  followed  by  other 
acquisitions  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Bayard  farm  contained  the  equivalent  of  about  73  city  blocks  lying 
on  both  sides  of  Broadway.  That  portion  lying  between  Broadway 
and  the  Bowery,  and  extending  from  a  line  south  of  Bayard  street 
to  a  fine  north  of  Prince  street,  was  called  Bayard's  East  Farm, 
while  that  portion  lying  west  of  Broadway  was  called  Bayard's  West 
Farm.  That  portion  of  the  East  Farm  lying  north  of  the  Heermans 
purchase  was  granted  and  confirmed  to  Nicholas  Bayard  by  Gover- 
nor Fletcher  June  21,  1697.  (Huffman's  "Estate  and  Rights  of 
the  Corporation,"  ii,  213.) 

Upon  the  death  of  Nicholas  Bayard  in  1709,  the  principal  interest 
in  the  Bayard  farm  passed  to  his  only  son  Samuel  (born  1669,  died 
1745)  ;  then  to  Samuel's  son  Nicholas,  2d  (born  1698,  died  1765)  ; 
and  then  to  Nicholas,  3d,  (born  1736,  died  about  1802). 

It  was  Nicholas,  2d,  who  in  1730  erected  at  what  is  now  Nos.  36 
and  38  Wall  street  a  sugar  house  which  was  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  its  day.  The  New  York  Gazette  of  August  17,  1730,  contains 
the  following  announcement : 

"Publick  Notice  is  hereby  given  That  Nicholas  Bayard  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  erected  a  Refining  House  for  Refining  all  sorts  of  Sugar  and 
Sugar  Candy,  and  has  procured  from  Europe  an  experienced  Artist  in  that 
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Mystery.  At  which  Refining  House  all  Persons  in  City  and  Country  may 
be  supplyed  by  Whole-sale  and  Re-tale  with  both  double  and  single  Refined 
Loaf-Sugar,  as  also  Powder  and  Shop-sugars,  and  Sugar-Candy,  at  Reasonable 
Rates." 

In  1743  Nicholas  Bayard,  2d,  was  elected  Assistant  Alderman 
from  the  Bower}-  Division  of  the  Out  Ward  —  the  region  between 
the  Collect  Pond  and  Harlem  in  which  the  Bayard  Farm  was  lo- 
cated —  and  served  as  such  eleven  years. 

The  Revolutionary  Period 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  for  a  decade  previously, 
the  Bayard  Farm  was  in  the  possession  of  Nicholas  Bayard,  3d,  who 
figures  in  the  conveyances  mentioned  hereafter.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent merchant,  and,  like  his  predecessors  of  the  same  name,  took  a 
leading  part  in  public  afifairs.  In  September,  1775,  he  was  elected 
Alderman  from  the  same  district  as  his  father.  After  the  war  was 
over,  he  was  elected  again  in  1784  as  alderman  from  the  Out  Ward, 
but  his  eligibility  was  questioned  in  the  Common  Council  on  the 
ground  that  "  Mr.  Bayard  after  having  left  the  town  did  voluntarily 
return  thereto,  enjoyed  his  property  and  held  employment  under  the 
British  Government  during  the  war."  The  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  case  reported  him  eligible  and  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  October  14,  1784.  There  was  at  that  time  some  talk  of  con- 
fiscating his  property  under  the  act  of  attainder  and  confiscation  of 
1779,  but  Mr.  Bayard  successfully  established  his  loyalty,  retaining 
both  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  title  to  the  real  estate 
which  he  subsequently  conveyed.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  fellow-citizens  was  attested  by  a  dozen  successive 
re-elections  as  Alderman,  in  consequence  of  which  he  served  in  the 
Common  Council  until  October  1797.  During  his  service  both 
before  and  after  the  war,  he  served  on  many  important  committees 
having  to  do  with  city  improvements,  the  surveying  of  streets,  etc. 

Mr.  Bayard's  residence  was  situated  on  a  sightly  eminence,  among 
cultivated  grounds,  on  what  is  now  the  east  side  of  Crosby  street 
in  the  block  bounded  by  Crosby,  Grand,  Lafayette  and  Broome 
streets.  It  was  approached  from  the  Bowery  by  a  tree-lined  lane 
which  ran  approximately  along  the  line  of  Broome  street.  This 
house,  which  was  erected  prior  to  1735,  was  removed  about  1821. 
From  1798  to  1805  it  was  occupied  by  Jacques  M.  J.  De  la  Croix 
as  the  Vauxhall  Gardens.  The  Monroe  house  is  about  1,350  feet 
northeast  of  the  site  of  the  Bayard  house.  Southeast  of  the  Bayard 
house,  on  the  north  side  of  Grand  street  between  Center  and  Mul- 
berry streets,  was  a  hill  designated  on  a  map  of  1757  as  "  Bayard's 
Hill  commanding  over  all  the  high  grounds."  This  hill  was  also 
called  Mount  Pleasant.  On  account  of  its  commanding  elevation, 
it  was  strongly  fortified  during  the  Revolutionary  war  and  formed 
one  of  the  key-positions  in,  a  system  of  works  extending  in  an 
irregular  line  from  a  point  west  of  Broadway  eastward  almost  to 
Corlear's  Hook.    (See  plate  4.)    At  different  times  during  the  war 
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the  hill  and  the  work  on  it  were  called  Bunker  Hill,  Bayard's  Mount, 
Independent  Battery  and  Bayard's  Hill  Redoubt.*  About  a  thousand 
feet  north  of  Bunker  Hill,  between  the  Bowery  and  Broadway,  were 
a  lunette  and  other  outworks  facing  northward,  shots  from  which 
would  have  passed  over  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  ^lonroe 
house.  These  works,  begun  by  the  Americans  in  1776,  were 
strengthened  by  the  British  after  their  capture  of  the  City  on  Sep- 
tember 15  of  that  year  and  were  one  of  their  main  reliances  for  the 
defense  of  the  city  during  the  ensuing  seven  years.  Details  of 
these  works  may  be  found  in  Prof.  H.  P.  Johnston's  "  Campaign 
of  1776." 

The  Monroe  house  plot  itself  was  entirely  uncultivated  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  part  of  the  primeval  island,  soon 
destined,  however,  to  come  under  the  geometrical  drafting-pen  of 
the  map-maker  and  the  leveling  instrument  of  the  surveyor. 

Surveyed  Into  City  Lots  —  Old  Street  Names 

Bayard's  East  Farm  vv^as  surv^eyed  as  early  as  1771,  if  not  earlier, 
as  Bayard  conveyed  to  Philip  Livingston  and  others  on  December 
20,  1771,  four  hundred  lots  of  the  Bayard  Farm  designated  by  lot 
numbers  with  map  annexed.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  deed  in  liber  39  of 
Conveyances,  page  388,  but  the  original  map  is  not  among  the  public 
archives.  In  the  Secretary  of  State's  Ofhce  at  Albany,  in  liber 
MR/F,  page  360,  is  a  conveyance  from  Bayard  to  Richard  Harrison, 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman  and  Benjamin  Walker,  dated  January  21, 
1794,  to  which  two  maps  are  attached.  The  larger  of  the  two  maps 
includes  lots  1274,  1275  and  1276,  now  included  in  the  property 
under  discussion.  The  Monroe  house  stands  approximately  on  lot 
No.  1276,  subject  to  explanation  later.  On  the  map  last  referred 
to  appear  the  street  names  given  in  the  first  column  below,  opposite 
which,  in  the  second  column,  are  given  the  present  street  names : 

On  Bayard's  Map  Present  Name 

Prince  street  Prince  street 

Oliver  street  Spring  street 

William  street,  road  to  the  house       Broome  street 


Anne  street 
Hester  street 
Nicolas 


Grand  street 
Hester  street 

Canal    street    east    of    Baxter  and 


Bayard  street 
Broadway 
Crosby  street 
Pitt  street 


Rynders  street 


Walker  street  west  of  Baxter 
Bayard  street 
Broadway 
Crosby  street 

Lafayette  street,  from  below  Howard 

to  Spring 
Center    street   between   Franklin  and 


Catherine  street 
Winne  street 


Elizabeth  street 
Road  to  Boston 


Mary  street 


Broome 
Baxter  street 
Mulberry  street 
Mott  street 
EHzabelh  street 
Bowery 


*  There  are  some  very  interesting  notes  concerning  Bayard's  Mount  in 
Devoe's  Market  Book,  especially  on  pp.  357-9. 
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In  the  layout  of  the  Bayard  Farm  there  was  a  triangular  piece 
of  land  about  eighty-four  feet  wide  on  its  southern  base  and  about 
230  feet  long  on  each  of  its  two  longer  sides  and  231/0  feet  wide 
across  the  northern  end,  bounded  on  the  south  by  what  is  now  Prince 
street,  on  the  northwest  by  what  is  now  Crosby  street,  on  the  north- 
east by  w^hat  was  first  called  Mary  street,  and  on  the  north  by 
Dikeman's  land.    (See  plate  3.) 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  street  names  we  are  left  largely  to  con- 
jecture. Prior  to  April  21,  1794,  the  name  Prince  street  was  ap- 
plied to  the  present  Rose  street.  On  that  date,  the  Common  Coun- 
cil changed  the  name  of  Prince  street  to  Rose  street  at  a  time  when 
it  was  eliminating  street  names  suggestive  of  royalty.  Mr.  Bayard, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  appears  to  have 
anticipated  this  change,  for  in  the  conveyance  dated  January  21, 
1794,  before  mentioned  (Hber  MR/F,  page  360,  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office  at  Albany,)  as  well  as  on  the  map  annexed  thereto, 
the  name  of  Prince  street  is  applied  to  the  present  Prince  street. 
Whether  Mr.  Bayard  had  in  mind  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  or  some  other  prince  is  an  open  question. 

The  name  Crosl^y  street  is  mentioned  in  the  same  conveyance  of 
1794  as  well  as  upon  the  map  attached  to  the  deed.  According  to 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  of  October  29,  1919, 
(which  we  believe  to  be  erroneous),  the  street  was  named  after 
"  William  Bedlow  Crosby,  a  prominent  philanthropist 
born  in  New  York  City  Feb.  7,  1786."  This  would  make  the  name- 
sake of  the  street  a  philanthropist  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years.  A 
prominent  resident  of  the  ward  from  which  Mr.  Bayard  served  as 
Alderman  for  many  years  was  Samuel  Crosby,  who  was  elected 
Constable  from  the  Montgomerie  and  North  Wards  several  times. 
And  there  were  others  of  that  name  in  whose  honor  the  name  might 
have  been  given. 

Mary  street,  mentioned  in  the  deed  and  map  of  1794,  is  also  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Common  Council  minutes  of  June  8,  1795.  It  was  a 
family  name  like  many  other  baptismal  names  of  neighboring 
streets.  Mary  street  terminated  at  its  northern  end  in  a  cul-de-sac 
at  the  line  of  the  Dikeman  farm  about  230  feet  north  of  Prince 
street ;  and  extended  southward  along  the  line  of  the  present  Baxter 
street  to  Bayard  street.  South  of  the  latter  street  the  present 
Baxter  street  was  called  Orange  street.  On  the  map  of  1803,  the 
name  of  Orange  street  was  extended  so  as  to  supplant  Mary  street, 
but  the  name  of  Mary  street  was  used  in  conveyances  as  late  as  1822. 
In  1822,  the  line  of  Orange  street  north  of  Prince  was  changed  and 
made  parallel  with  Crosby  street,  as  more  fully  mentioned  here- 
after. By  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  of  1839  the  name  of 
Orange  street  north  of  Broome  street  was  changed  to  ]\Iarion  and 
by  resolution  of  1854  the  portion  south  of  Broome  street  was 
changed  to  Baxter.  When  Elm  street  was  extended  northward 
(between  1893  and  1900)  its  name  displaced  Marion  north  of  their 
junction  above  Spring  street,  and  in  turn  was  supplanted  by  the 
present  name  of  Lafayette  street. 
9 
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The  foregoing  explanations  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  different  names  given  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Monroe 
house  property  in  the  conveyances  hereafter  mentioned. 

Conveyances  from  1794  to  1822 

Liber  27  of  Deeds  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  at  Albany 
(formerly  numbered  MR/F,)  at  page  360,  contains  the  conveyance, 
dated  January  21,  1794,  from  Nicholas  Bayard  to  Richard  Harrison, 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman  and  Benjamin  Walker  of  about  380  lots  of 
the  land  "  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bayard's  Farm  "  lying 
between  Broadway  on  the  west,  the  Bowery  on  the  east,  a  line  about 
230  feet  north  of  Prince  street,  and  a  line  south  of  Bayard  street. 
The  consideration  was  i20,145.  The  lots  included  those  numbered 
1274,  1275  and  1276,  bounded  by  Crosby  street  on  the  west,  Prince 
street  on  the  south  and  Mary  street  on  the  east,  and  a  triangular  lot 
marked  NB*  in  the  rear  of  the  foregoing  lot.  Lot  1274  on  the 
corner  of  Crosby  and  Prince  streets  was  25  by  100  feet  in  size;  lot 
1275  the  same;  and  lot  1276,  later  the  site  of  the  Monroe  house, 
measured  in  breadth  34  feet  in  front  on  Prince  street  and  11  feet 
in  the  rear,  and  was  100  feet  deep.  The  triangular  lot  "  NB  " 
north  of  these  three  lots  measured  61  feet  across  the  base,  23%  feet 
across  the  top,  and  about  130  feet  on  each  side. 

In  1796  Bayard  executed  a  correction  deed  to  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  and  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman  (liber  30,  page  67,  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office,  Albany)  in  which  it  is  recited  that  the  deed 
to  Harrison,  Walker  and  Hoffman  contained  errors,  and  that  Van 
Rensselaer  and  Hoffman  had  acquired  the  interest  of  Harrison, 
Walker  and  Hoffman.f 

On  July  9,  1799,  Van  Rensselaer  conveyed  to  Hoffman  his  interest 
in  numerous  lots,  including  lots  1274,  127S  and  1276,  and  the  angle 
lot  in  their  rear  (liber  171  of  Conveyances,  p.  403,  Register's  Office, 
New  York  County). 

On  July  30,  1799,  Hoffman  conveyed  the  same  to  Brockholst  Liv- 
ingston (liber  171,  p.  405). 

On  December  18,  1799,  Hoffman  quitclaimed  the  same  to  Living- 
ston (liber  170,  p.  214). 

On  May  9,  1822,  Livingston  conveyed  the  same  to  Philip  Brasher 
(liber  169,  p.  149).  The  deed  was  placed  in  escrow  with  Mrs. 
Susan  Ledyard  till  Brasher  paid  Livingston  on  or  before  May  9, 
1823. 

Philip  Brasher  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
November  3,  1800.  (Common  Council  Minutes.)  He  was  Assist- 
tant  Alderman  from  1799  to  1802,  and  Alderman  from  1802  to  1805, 
and  was  a  man  of  considerable  means  and  importance  in  his  day. 
On  March  30,  1823,  he  and  David  Dunham,  a  prominent  merchant, 


*  Presumalbly  the  initials  of  Nicholas  Bayard. 

fOn  July  28,  1817,  Harrison  quitclaimed  to  Van  Rensselaer  his  interest 
in  the  lots  which  Harrison.  Walker  and  Hoffman  as  tenants  in  common  pur- 
chased from  Bayard  in  1794.    (Liber  121,  p.  293.) 
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were  knocked  overboard  by  the  jibing  of  the  boom  of  a  sloop  on 
which  they  were  passengers  on  their  way  from  Albany  to  New  York. 
Dunham  was  drowned,  but  Brasher  was  rescued  and  continued  to 
take  an  important  part  in  New  York  City  affairs.  In  1829  his  name 
was  included  in  a  list  of  solid  citizens  who  were  active  in  protecting 
the  people's  interests  "  without  looking  to  any  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion or  boodle,  as  it  is  now  so  generally  and  vulgarly  termed." 
(Haswell's  "Reminiscences  of  an  Octogenarian.") 

Rectification  of  Orange  Street,  Nov^  Lafayette  Street,  in  1822 

All  of  the  conveyances  previously  mentioned  and  leading  to 
Brasher  included  lots  adjacent  to  those  to  which  attention  is  here 
confined,  and  this  enabled  Brasher  to  effect  a  rectification  of  the 
awkward  diagonal  street  then  called  Orange  street.  On  May  27, 
1822,  he  petitioned  to  the  Common  Council  that  the  line  of  Orange 
street  be  straightened  so  as  "  to  go  northerly  and  to  stop  at  what  is 
known  as  Dyckman's*  line."  The  southerly  line  of  Dikeman's  land 
was  about  230  feet  north  of  Prince  street.  Brasher's  petition  was 
referred  to  the  Street  Committee  which  on  July  8,  1822,  reported 
as  follows : 

"  The  Street  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  Philip  Brasher 
for  permission  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  line  of  Orange  street  between 
Prince  street  and  Dyckman's  line  so  as  to  run  paralel  with  Crosby  street, 
report  that  they  have  viewed  the  premises  and  have  also  caused  public  notice 
to  be  given  to  all  persons  interested  therein  to  make  their  objections  if  any 
they  have  to  such  contemplated  alteration;  but  as  no  objections  have  been 
made  by  individuals  and  as  no  evil  can  result  to  the  public  your  committee 
are  of  opinion  the  request  of  the  petitioner  ought  to  be  granted,  and  therefore 
submit  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  that  application  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  alter  the 
direction  of  Orange  street  from  Prince  street  to  Dyckman's  line,  and  that 
the  Coimsel  of  this  Board  be  directed  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  have 
the  same  carried  into  effect." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Common  Council,  the  street 
line  was  changed,  and  Brasher  immediately  laid  out  the  lots  between 
Orange  (now  Lafayette)  street  and  Crosby  street  in  practically 
rectangular  form. 

From  Brasher  in  1823  to  Contoit  in  1873 

Nos.  63  and  65  Prince  Street.  On  December  16,  1823,  Brasher 
sold  to  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur  for  $2,159.68  the  two  lots  now  dis- 
tinguished by  the  numbers  63  and  65  Prince  street  (No.  63  being  the 
Monroe  house  lot)  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  corner  of 
Orange  and  Prince  streets,  thence  north  along  the  west  side  of 
Orange  street  117  feet;  thence  west  49  feet  6  inches;  thence  south 
120  feet  to  Prince  street;  thence  east  along  Prince  street  49  feet 
6  inches  to  the  point  of  beginning  (hber  170,  page  214). 

Immediately  after  this  purchase,  Gouverneur  built  the  twin  brick 


*  So  spelled  in  the  Common  Council  minutes ;  but  Alderman  John  Dike- 
man,  his  heirs  who  conveyed  the  land,  and  his  descendants  generally  spelled 
the  name  "Dikeman." 
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houses  which  are  still  known  as  Nos.  63  and  65  Prince  street.  Pass- 
ing, for  the  time  being,  the  history  of  these  houses,  we  will  follow 
the  chain  of  title  of  the  four  lots  under  consideration,  and  return  to 
the  Monroe  house  later. 

No.  63  Prince  Street.  After  President  Monroe's  death  on  July 
4,  1831,  Gouverneur  decided  to  sell  No.  63  Prince  street,  and  on 
April  16,  1832,  conveyed  it  to  Miles  R.  Burke  for  the  sum  of 
$10,750.  The  lot  measured  24  feet  9  inches  in  front  and  rear,  117 
feet  on  Orange  street,  and  118  feet  on  the  west  side  (liber  284,  page 
187).  In  1835  Burke  sold  the  lot  to  John  Ferguson  for  $12,000 
(liber  321,  p.  640).  Ferguson  died  in  July,  1846,  intestate,  leaving 
a  widow  who  died  in  1869  and  six  sons.  In  1858,  one  of  the  sons 
Adam,  mortgaged  his  interest  in  his  father's  estate  to  his  brother 
John  Ferguson,  Jr.,  for  $7,000  (liber  558  of  Mortgages,  p.  663). 
That  mortgage  was  foreclosed  and  on  January  19,  1863,  Adam^s  in- 
terest was  conveyed  to  John  Ferguson,  Jr.  (hber  865  of  Convey- 
ances, p.  330).  Later,  in  a  partition  suit  between  the  sons  excepting 
Adam,  there  was  a  judgment  and  sale  ending  in  the  conveyance  of 
No.  63  Prince  street  to  John  H.  Contoit  on  March  18,  1873,  for  the 
sum  of  $32,500  (Hber  1248,  p.  121).  The  deed  describes  the  lot 
as  bounded  "  easterly  by  Orange  (now  Marion)  street." 

John  H.  Contoit  (who  in  the  meanwhile  had  also  acquired  the 
other  three  lots  under  consideration),  was  famous  as  the  proprietor 
of  a  pleasure  resort  known  as  the  New  York  Garden,  or  Contoit's 
Garden,  which  was  located  at  39  Greenwich  street  in  1801,  at  253 
Broadway  in  1805,  and  at  355  Broadway  (between  Leonard  and 
Franklin  streets),  for  many  years  after  1809.  Haswell,  in  his 
"  Reminiscences  of  an  Octogenarian,"  recalls  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  employment  of  ice  for  any  purpose 
except  making  ice  cream  was  unknown ;  and  only  two  persons  served 
ice  cream.  One  of  those  two  was  Contoit.  He  also  recalls  that  at 
Contoit's  one  could  get  not  only  ice  cream,  pound  cake  and  lemonade, 
but  also  a  glass  of  veritable  claret  and  one  of  cognac  too. 

No.  65  Prince  Street.  Gouverneur  kept  the  western  half  of  his 
1823  purchase,  namely.  No.  65  Prince  street,  only  three  years,  and 
on  January  28,  1826,%old  it  to  Alfred  Seton  for  $8,000.  The  lot 
measured  24  feet  9  inches  in  front  and  rear,  117  (should  be  118) 
feet  on  the  east  side  and  120  feet  on  the  west  side  (liber  207,  page 
258).  On  May  12,  1826,  Seton  sold  it  to  Thomas  W.  Ludlow, 
subject  to  mortgage  (liber  207,  page  267),  but  on  April  7,  1829, 
Ludlow  conveyed  it  back  to  Seton  for  $8,000  (liber  249,  p.  432). 
Two  weeks  later,  on  April  21,  Seton  sold  it  to  Eunice  Redfield  at 
the  same  price  (liber  250,  p.  160)  ;  and  on  July  1  following  she  sold 
it  to  George  Ehninger  for  $8,600  (liber  255,  p.  222).  On  April  16, 
1835,  Ehninger  sold  it  to  Edmund  Simpson  for  $10,750  (liber  328, 
p.  357).  Simpson's  ownership  connects  with  the  history  of  No. 
65  Prince  street  the  name  of  the  famous  English  actress  Ellen  Tree 
and  that  of  the  comedian  Henry  Placide.  Miss  Tree  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Park  theatre,  December  9,  1836,  as  Rosalind 
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in  "  As  You  Like  It."  This  charming  actress  was  a  greater  favorite 
than  any  woman  seen  on  the  Park  theatre  stage  except  Fanny 
Kemble.  She  remained  in  this  country  two  years.  In  1842  she 
married  Charles  Kean,  the  tragedian,  and  both  were  here  in  1845-47. 
"  Harry  "  and  "  Tom  "  Placide  were  also  famous  in  their  own  way 
in  the  Park  theatre  stage.  Simpson,  who,  with  Stephen  Price,  was 
lessee  of  the  Park  theatre,  became  financially  involved  and  made  an 
assignment  of  his  considerable  property  to  Placide,  to  sell  it  and  pay 
his  creditors.  Among  the  latter  was  Miss  Tree  to  whom  he  owed 
$1,000.  The  lease  of  the  theatre  was  to  go  to  Price  alone.  On 
December  13,  1839,  Simpson,  in  pursuance  of  the  assignment,  con- 
veyed No.  65  Prince  street  to  Placide  for  $100,  subject  to  a  first 
mortgage  to  the  Guardian  Insurance  Co.  for  $6,000.  The  Guardian 
was  one  of  the  insurance  companies  whose  capital  was  impaired  by 
the  disastrous  fire  of  December  15-16,  1835,  and  the  Simpson 
mortgage  was  one  of  those  purchased  by  the  city  vmder  the  law  of 
1836  allowing  the  city  to  invest  not  exceeding  $6,000,000  in  the 
purchase  of  mortgages  from  companies  which  had  lost  heavily  in 
the  fires  of  1835.  On  February  15,  1842,  the  lot  was  sold  at  auction 
by  the  Master  of  Chancery  for  $7,200  to  Edward  E.  Mitchell,  a 
farmer  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  was  conveyed  to  him  INlarch  4,  1842 
liber  423,  p.  398).  Ellen  Tree  was  the  owner  of  a  second  mort- 
gage for  $6,000  given  by  Simpson  on  No.  65  Prince  street  which  was 
wiped  out  by  the  foreclosure  of  the  first  mortgage.  On  March  25, 
1842,  Gouverneur  confirmed  the  title  to  Mitchell  on  account  of  a 
supposed  defect  in  his  deed  to  Seton  before  mentioned  (liber  423, 
p.  505).  On  March  1,  1850,  Mitchell  sold  it  to  John  H.  Contoit  for 
$8,000  (liber  537,  p.  200). 

No.  67  Prince  Street.  The  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Crosby 
and  Prince  streets,  distinguished  as  No.  67  Prince  street,  has  had  a 
less  variegated  ownership.  On  Mav  1,  1825,  Brasher  sold  it  to 
Asaph  Stone  for  $12,000  (liber  185,  page  457),  and  on  January  24, 
1826,  Stone  sold  it  to  Contoit  for  $11,250  (liber  202,  page  5).  It 
measured  in  front  and  rear  36  feet,  and  on  the  sides  120  feet. 
Brasher  evidently  built  a  house  on  this  corner  lot  before  1825,  for 
when  he  sold  the  property  in  that  year  to  Stone  it  was  described  as 
the  "  house  and  lot  of  ground."  For  a  few  years  thereafter  it  was 
occupied  by  Thomas  L.  Smith. 

No.  113  Crosby  Street.  Meanwhile,  on  July  14,  1S28,  Brasher, 
who  still  owned  the  lot  extending  across  the  rear  of  Nos.  63,  65  and 
67  Prince  street  and  distinguished  as  No.  113  Crosby  street,  con- 
veyed his  property  in  trust  to  Henry  M.  Beare  (liber  240,  p.  20). 
The  latter  died  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  appointed  Murray  HoflF- 
man  trustee  for  his  heirs.  Thereupon  the  heirs  conveyed  all  their 
property  to  Hoffman  as  Trustee  (fiber  247,  p.  550),  and  on  Tvlarch 
24,  1829,  Hoffman  sold  to  John  H.  Contoit  for  $1,260  the  lot  begin- 
ning on  the  east  side  of  Crosby  street  123  feet  4  inches  from  the 
corner  of  Prince  street ;  thence  running  northeast  along  Crosby 
street  21  feet;  thence  southeast  84  feet  to  Orange  street  at  a  point 
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139  feet  from  the  corner  of  Prince  street;  thence  southwest  along 
Orange  street  21  feet;  thence  northwest  along  the  rear  of  Nos.  63, 
65  and  67  Prince  street  84  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning  (liber  249, 
page  10.) 

From  Contoit  in  1873  to  the  Present  Owners  in  1923 

Above  we  have  traced  all  four  lots  into  the  possession  of  Contoit, 
and  will  now  follow  the  four  as  a  single  parcel  to  the  present  owners. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  Ave  may  summarize  the  cost  of  the  four 
lots  to  John  H.  Contoit,  as  follows : 

No,  63  Prince  street,  to  Contoit  in  1873   $32,  500 

No.  65  Prince  Street,  to  Contoit  in  1850.   8,  000 

No.  67  Prince  Street  to  Contoit  in  1826   11,250 

No.  113  Crosby  Street  to  Contoit  in  1829.   1,  260 

$53, 010 


On  March  1,  1900,  William  Berrian  and  Charles  C.  Hibbard, 
executors  of  the  will  of  Charles  H.  Contoit,  deceased,  conveyed 
the  four  lots  above  mentioned  to  Michael  J.  and  Daniel  F.  Mahoney 
for  $116,500.  The  plot  measured  84  feet  8  inches  on  Prince  street, 
143  feet  4  inches  on  Crosby  street,  84  feet  6  inches  across  the  rear, 
and  137  feet  10  inches  on  Elm  (formerly  Orange)  street  (section  2, 
liber  77,  page  200).  On  September  30,  1919,  the  executors  of  the 
will  of  Michael  J.  Mahoney,  deceased,  conveyed  his  interest  in  the 
property  to  Daniel  F.  Mahoney  for  one  dollar  subject  to  a  mortgage 
of  $60,000  (liber  3101,  page  391.) 

The  property  was  sold  at  auction  on  November  12,  1919,  by  Mr. 
Bryan  L.  Kennelly,  auctioneer.  The  bidding  started  at  $100,000 
and  increased  to  $138,000,  at  which  price  it  was  bid  in  by  the 
Charles  F.  Noyes  Company,  real  estate  dealers,  for  speculation  and 
resale.  On  December  7  it  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  Charles  F.  Noyes  Co.  had  sold  it  to  Messrs.  George  C.  Moxon 
and  William  L.  Lewis  representing  the  C.  &  M.  Envelope  Co.,  at  a 
price  not  stated.  The  title  actually  passed,  however,  from  Daniel 
F.  Mahoney,  above  mentioned,  to  the  C.  &  M.  Envelope  Co.,  by 
deed  dated  January  29,  1920,  for  $100  and  other  lawful  considera- 
tions, "  subject  to  monthly  tenants;  subject  also  to  the  state  of  facts 
shown  on  survey  made  by  F.  W.  Ford  dated  February  15,  1900; 
subject  also  to  a  mortgage  now  a  lien  of  record  for  the  sum  of 
$60,000  held  by  the  Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  centum  per  annum."  The  dimensions  are  the 
same  as  last  given  above  (liber  3121,  page  429). 

Under  date  of  July  14,  1921,  the  Charles  F.  Noyes  Co.,  wrote 
to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society :  "  The 
property  is  offered  for  sale  in  its  entirety  only  at  the  price  of 
$300,000."  The  refusal  of  the  present  owners  to  sell  the  Monroe 
House  and  lot  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  property  has  thus 
far  been  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  the  build- 
ing for  historical  purposes.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  obstacle 
may  be  overcome  by  the  proposed  legislation  mentioned  hereafter. 
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The  Monroe  House  and  Its  Distinguished  Occupant 

Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  who  buih  the  house  now  known  by  the 
name  of  his  distinguished  father-in-law,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas 
Gouverneur  and  Hester  Kortright  and  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  prominent  families  of  old  New  York.  Hester  Kortright  w^as 
the  sister  of  Eliza  (or  Elizabeth)  Kortright,  President  Monroe's 
wife;  therefore,  when  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur  married  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter  Maria  Hester  Monroe  on  March  9,  1820,  he  married 
his  first  cousin.  Mr.  Gouverneur  was  then  the  President's  private 
secretary,  and  the  wedding  took  place  in  the  White  House.  At  the 
end  of  the  President's  second  term  on  March  4,  1825,  the  President 
retired  to  his  home  at  Oak  Hill,  Va.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gouverneur 
came  to  New  York  where  Mr.  Gouverneur  practiced  law.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Gouverneur  was  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  from 
1828  to  1836  was  Postmaster  of  New  York  City. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Gouverneur  acquired  the  lots  at  Nos.  63 
and  65  Prince  street  in  1823,  he  erected  upon  them  the  double 
dwelling  house  novv^  standing  there.  The  house  was  completed 
prior  to  May  1,  1825,  for  "the  house  and  lot  of  ground  of  S. 
Gouverneur"  are  referred  to  in  a  deed  of  that  date  as  bounding 
No.  67  Prince  street  on  the  east.  The  house  is  really  composed  of 
two  houses  with  similar  fronts.  Each  house  has  a  frontage  of 
nearly  25  feet  and  is  about  50  feet  deep;  is  two  stories  high,  with 
basement,  and  with  attic  lighted  by  two  dormer  windows.  The 
front  basement  wall  and  doorsteps  are  of  brownstone.  The  brick- 
work IS  laid  in  Flemish  bond.  The  doorway  is  flanked  by  fluted 
pillars  and  surmounted  by  a  semi-circular  fanlight,  and  there  is  a 
fanlight  in  the  front  hall.  The  two  houses  were  evidently  designed 
by  a  good  architect  and  were  excellent  specimens  of  aristocratic 
although  modest  homes  of  the  period.  They  have  latterly  been 
occupied  by  rag-pickers  and  are  sadly  in  need  of  repairs. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  in  the  same  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1823,  in  which  President  IMonroe  enunciated  the  Doctrine  which 
added  so  much  to  his  fame,  Mr.  Gouverneur  purchased  the  property 
at  Nos.  63  and  65  Prince  street,  and  that  while  the  country  was 
discussing  the  crowning  act  of  the  President's  career,  Mr.  Gouver- 
neur was  building  the  house  in  which  the  President  was  to  spend  his 
last  days.  The  year  1923  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  Cen- 
tenary of  both  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Monroe  House.* 

Mr.  Gouverneur  moved  into  his  new  house  at  No.  63  Prince  street 
between  July,  1825,  and  July,  1826,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  com- 
parison of  city  directories  of  those  dates,  although  he  may  have 
done  so  a  few  weeks  before  July,  1825,  not  in  time  to  ]:»e  included 
in  the  printer's  canvass  of  street  addresses  for  the  1825  edition. 
Soon  thereafter  he  sold  No.  65  Prince  street  to  Alfred  Seton,  as 
before  stated. 


*  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  contained  in  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  December  2,  1823;  and  Mr.  Gouverneur  bought  the  property  referred 
to  on  December  16,  1823. 
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Oak  Hill,  Va.,  continued  to  be  President  Monroe's  home  until 
the  spring  of  1830.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  elected  a  Regent  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  from  October  5,  1829,  into  the  early- 
part  of  1830,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Constitutional 
Convention.  That  was  his  last  service  as  a  public  official.  Then,  at 
the  age  of  72,  full  of  honors  but  impoverished  in  purse,  broken  in 
heart  by  the  death  of  his  wife  and  bodily  worn  out  by  his  long  and 
faithful  service  to  the  Republic  and  his  native  Commonwealth,  he 
came  to  the  home  of  his  son-in-law  in  New  York.  We  have  a 
picture  of  the  ex-President  at  this  time  from  John  Watts  De  Peyster 
who  says:* 

"  Uncle  Bob  f  was  bosom  friend  of  Sam  Gouverneur  who  married  a  daughter 
of  President  Monroe.  The  latter  lived  with  Sam  .  .  .  and  there  Lafayette 
was  a  constant  guest.  I  remember  perfectly  the  aged  President  in  his  satin 
knee  breeches  hovering  over  a  grate  in  the  dingy  parlor  —  for  dingy  it  was 
to  me,  accustomed  to  grand  ibright  rooms.  When  I  was  about  nine  Ihe 
(Monroe)  came  to  live  permanently  with  his  son-in-law,  Sam  Gouverneur. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Monroe  looked  just  like  the  usual  pictures  of  him.  He  was  very 
kind  to  me.  I  recall  him  in  his  black  velvet  or  satin  knee  breeches  sitting 
close  by  the  side  of  the  front  fireplace.  .  .  .  He  was  exactly  like  all  his  like- 
nesses painted  or  engraved — a  venerable  gentleman  of  the  old  school." 

The  ex-President,  notwithstanding  his  ill  health,  continued  to 
take  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and  was  an  honored  figure  on  cere- 
monial occasions.  Probably  his  last  public  appearance  was  on 
November  25,  1830,  when  he  presided  over  a  joint  celebration  of 
the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  in  1783  and  the  de- 
thronement of  Charles  X  of  France  in  1830.  Mr.  Gouverneur  was 
the  orator  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Monroe's  death  on  July  4,  1831,  was  announced  the  next  day 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  words  which  reflected  the  pro- 
found public  respect  for  him.  After  speaking  of  the  celebration  of 
Independence  Day,  the  Post  says: 

"  One  melancholy  event  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  repress  the 
hilarity  of  the  public  and  mix  a  decent  gravity  with  their  rejoicing.  The 
venerable  James  Monroe,  a  man  loved  for  his  virtues,  respected  for  his 
abilities  and  honored  for  his  services,  breathed  his  last  at  half  past  three 
o'clock  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two  years.$  This  event  occurred  at  the 
house  of  his  son-in-law,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  where  he  had  resided  for 
nearly  a  twelve  month  past,  during  a  great  part  of  which  time  his  health  was 
obviously  &  rapidly  sinking  under  an  accumulation  of  infirmities.  His  death 
had  for  several  days  been  hourly  expected ;  ibut  it  pleased  Providence  to 
prolong  the  flickering  flame  of  life  imtil  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  that 
independence  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  principal  founders  and  sup- 
por'ters,  and  by  its  extinction  then  to  add  another  expressive  circumstance  to 
'those  which  stamp  the  Fourth  of  July  as  the  most  memorable  day  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  By  a  coincidence  which  has  no  parallel,  three  of  the 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  States  whoi  have  left  the  scene  of  their  use- 
fulness and  their  glory  expired  on  the  anniversary  of  the  national  birthday  — 
a  day  which,  of  all  other,  had  it  been  permitted  them  to  choose,  they  would 
probably  have  selected  for  the  termination  of  their  career,  and  a  day 
which  happily  thus  acquires  a  more  hallowed  character  by  being  at  once  the 


*  In  his  Reminiscenses  of  No.  3  Broadway. 

t  Robert  Watts. 

%  Should  be  73  years. 
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anniversary  of  our  naltional  independence  and  the  death  of  the  men  who  stood 
conspicuous  among  those  whose  wisdom  planned,  whose  firmness  established, 
and  whose  lives  and  precepts  will  tend  to  perpetuate  it.  .  ,  .  The  funeral 
will  take  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  from  the  residence  of 
Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  Prince  street." 

The  interment  was  in  the  Gouverneur  vault  in  the  Marble  Ceme- 
tery, which  was  located  between  1st  and  2d  avenues  and  2d  and  3d 
streets.  In  July,  1858,  the  centennial  year  of  his  birth,  his  remains 
were  removed  to  Richmond.  \'a.,  under  escort  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment. 

Saving  the  Monroe  House 

Public  attention  was  directed  to  the  historical  significance  of  the 
Monroe  house  eighteen  years  ago  by  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society,  when  its  Women's  Auxiliary  erected 
upon  it  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

In  this  house  died 
JAMES  MONROE 
Fifth  President  of  the  United  States 
who  proclaimed 
THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 
Upon  which  depends  the  freedom  of  the  American  republics  and  the  safety  of 
the  United  States  against  foreign  aggression 

Born  Aoril  28.  1758 
Died  July  4,  1831. 

Soldier  in  the  Continental  Army ;  Member  of  the  Continental  Congress ; 
American  Envoy  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain;  Negotiator  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  of  the  Florida  Purchase  ;  Secretary  of  War ;  Secretary  of  State ; 
twice  Governor  of  Virginia;  twice  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  April  28,  1905. 

Since  that  time  the  Society  has  continued  its  efforts  to  secure 
the  preser\ation  of  the  building.  (See  our  10th,  11th,  25th  and  26th 
Annual  Reports.)  In  1919  the  Empire  State  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  the  City 
Histor}^'  Club,  the  Monroe  Post  of  the  xAmerican  Legion  and  other 
organizations  joined  in  the  effort  to  develop  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
in  confidential  correspondence,  secured  the  ofifer  of  a  generous  con- 
tribution toward  the  purchase  of  the  building,  but  was  unal^le  to 
effect  the  negotiation  because  the  owners  would  not  sell  the  Monroe 
House  lot  separately  from  the  other  three  lots  included  in  the 
parcel  before  described.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1922  Police 
Commissioner  Richard  E.  Enright  took  up  the  movement  and  did 
much  to  increase  public  appreciation  of  the  historical  significance  of 
the  building.  Later,  the  Sulgrave  Institution,  of  which  Mr.  John 
A.  Stewart  is  President,  took  the  matter  up  and  in  December,  1922, 
secured  the  incorporation  of  the  James  Monroe  ^lemorial  Associa- 
tion and  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  Purchasing  and  rehabilitating  the  premises  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Lafayette  and  Prince  streets,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  said  property-  at 
one  time  having  been  occupied  by  James  Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the  United 
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States,  and  the  same  being-  the  scene  of  his  death;  and  to  estabhsh  and  for- 
ever to  maintain  the  premises  as  a  memorial  of  the  signer  and  promulgator  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  whose  beneficent  administration  for  eight  years  of  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  its  Chief  Magistrate  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  known  in  American  history  as  the  "Era  of  Goodwill ;" 

(b)  To  collect  memorabilia  and  all  and  simdry  objects  which  may  have  a 
significance  as  relating  to  James  Monroe,  or  reference  to  his  worthy  efforts  to 
aid  the  struggling  peoples  of  South  and  Central  America  to  win  and  maintain 
their  freedom ;  and  to  use  the  aforesaid  property  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  whom  James  Monroe,  through  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  did  so  much  of  high  historic  worth ;  and 

(c)  To  establish  and  maintain  in  connection  with  the  aforesaid  objects  a 
foundation  for  an  annual  lectureship  dealing  with  "Pan-American"-Canadian 
peace,  amity  and  the  common  weal. 

On  January  12,  1923,  the  new  association  held  its  organizing 
meeting  at  the  Lawyers'  Club,  No.  115  Broadway,  and  elected  the 
following  officers : 

President,  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  former  Secretary  of  State. 
First  Vice  President,  Police  Commissioner  Richard  E.  Enright. 
Second  Vice  President,  Miss  Elizabeth  Marbury. 
Third  Vice  President,  August  Belmont. 
Treasurer,  Hon.  Cornelius  A.  Pugsley. 
Secretary,  Charles  M.  Turner. 

There  is  a  full  set  of  honorary  officers,  headed  by  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith  as  Honorary  President.  Among  the  H'onorary 
Life  Members  are  President  Harding  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes. 

On  April  2,  1823,  Hon.  Bernard  Downing,  who  resides  at  No. 
195  Monroe  street.  New  York  City,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
(Int.  No.  1644)  authorizing  the  association  to  acquire  by  condemna- 
tion the  Monroe  House  property  and  the  building  immediately 
adjacent  thereto  (Nos.  63  and  65  Prince  street)  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  above  declared  purposes.  The  use  of  the  property  is 
declared  to  be  "  a  public  use  and  shall  be  for  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  all  the  public,  in  which  all  shall  have  the  right  to  share,  subject  to 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  in  the  managemient  and  operation 
thereof."  * 

If  enacted,  this  bill  will  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  difiiculty 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  the  acquisition  of  the  Monroe  House 
without  taking  all  four  lots  of  the  parcel.  The  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society  trusts  that  the  bill  will  pass. 

The  James  Monroe  Memorial  Association  and  Foundation  plans 
to  hold  a  memorial  service  at  the  Monroe  House  on  July  4  next 
and  to  have  a  three  days  celebration  in  December  in  commemoration 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. f 

*  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  but  failed  in  the  Assembly. 

t  The  ceremony  was  held  as  planned  on  July  4,  1923.  It  was  preceded  by 
a  special  service  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel  at  Broadway  and  Fulton  street,  and 
a  military  and  civic  parade  from  the  chapel  past  the  City  Hall  to  the  Monroe 
house.  At  the  latter  place  Commissioner  Enright  presided,  and  Hon.  Oscar 
Straus  made  the  principal  address. 
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Burgoyne,  John,  campaign  in  north- 
ern New  York,  136. 

Burke,  Edmund,  60,  61. 

Burke,  Miles  R.,  260. 

Burnham,  Daniel  H.,  36. 

Burroughs,  John,  home  and  grave, 
122. 

Bursum,  Holm  O.,  176. 
Bush-Brown,  Henry  K.,  7,  90,  103. 
Bussing,  John,  54. 
Butler,  Mary  M.,  7,  87. 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.  186. 
Butler.  William  Allen,  3. 
Butterfield,  Mrs.,  223. 
Buttermilk  Falls,  79,  80;  plate  opp., 
144. 

Buttes  Chaumont.  208. 
Byland  Abbey,  185. 
Byrne,  William  T.,  144. 
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C  &  M.   Envelope  Co.,  owner  of 

Monroe  house,  262. 
Caesar,  Julius,  senate  house,  192. 
Callan,  Estella  R,  73. 
Callender,  Mr.,  Egyptologist,  194. 
Calver,  W.  L.,  49. 
Campbell,  James  E.,  168. 
Campbell,  Joseph,  139. 
Cantacuzene,  Princess,  158. 
Carlton,  Dudley,  146. 
Carmichael,  Elizabeth,  74. 
Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  192-194. 
Carpenter,  James,  170. 
Carpenter,  John,  115,  117. 
Carr,  Julian  S.,  158. 
Carroll,  Fred  L.,  71. 
Carter,  Howard,  194,  195. 
Cascadilla    Ravine,    139,    MO,  204; 

plates  opp.,  144,  152. 
Casey,  Edward  P.,  158. 
Carty,  John  J.,  35. 
Cassedy,  William  F.,  69. 
Cathedrals,  St  John  the  Divine,  New 

York,  41;  St  Paul's,  London,  183; 

Lincoln,  184;  Salisbury,  184;  Laon, 

189 ;    Bourges,    189 ;  Copenhagen, 

208.    See  also  Churches. 
Catskill  Forest  Preserve,  69,  76,  78, 

81,  205. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  at  Flushing,  65. 

Chaffee,  Adna  R.,  182. 

Chambers,  John,  113-118. 

Champlain,  Samnuel  de,  memorial  at 
St  Anne  de  Restigouche,  180. 

Chandler,  Julian  A.  C,  161. 

Chandler,  W.  F.,  176. 

Charlton,  Laura,  56. 

Chase,  J.  Smeaton,  176. 

Cheney,  John,  131. 

Cheney,  Mr.,  70. 

Chequaga  Falls.  79. 

Chevrillon,  Andre,  55,  56. 

China,  battlefields  marked.  182. 

Chittenango  Falls  Park,  75. 

Chorley,  E.  C,  223. 

Church,  A.  E..  70. 

Churches,  St  George's  chapel,  Wind- 
sor, 184 ;  Byland  Abbey,  185 ;  Mary 
Stuart  chapel,  Brittany,  189; 
Worms  synagogue,  190;  temples  at 
Karnak  and  vicinity,  193 ;  temple 
of  the  Moon  at  Ur,  198;  St  Philips 
in  the  Highlands,  225 ;  St  Swith- 
in's  London,  229.  See  also  Bells, 
Cathedrals,  and  Nev/  York  City 
Churches. 

Churchill,  John  C,  on  Battle  Island 
Park  committee,  6.  102. 

Churchill.  Thomas  W.,  41. 

Clark,  Myron,  73. 

Clark  Reservation,  73. 

Clarke,  John  M.,  72,  73,  74,  75,  104, 
123. 


Clarke,  Martha  J.,  70,  127. 

Clarke,  Thomas  A.,  69. 

Clarke,  William  H.,  169. 

Clearwater,  Alphonso  T.,  69,  121. 

Clem,  John  L„  158. 

Clemenceau,  Georges,  visit  to  United 
States,  55;  itinerary  and  oi)ject  of 
visit,  57-60. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  168. 

Clews,  Henry,  70. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  portrait  sold,  68. 

Clinton,  George  W.,  104. 

Clinton  House,  Poughkeepsie,  71. 

Clinton,  James,  54. 

Coinage,  Huguenot-Walloon  ter- 
centenary 145. 

Cochran,  /Alexander  S.,  on  Philipse 
Alanor  Hall  committee,  7 ;  donor 
of  funds,  13;  loan  collection,  87. 

Cochran,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.,  donor  of 
Philipse  Manor  Hall.  8,  13,  72,  86. 

Cockburn,  James,  122. 

Cockburn.  William,  122. 

Coffin.  William  Sloane,  145. 

Cole,  F.  W.,  122. 

Cole,  Thomas,  104. 

Coligny,  W.  Gaspard  de.  145. 

Colles,  Christopher,  m_ap.  224,  225, 
239. 

Collins,  Alfred  M.,  85. 
Collins,  Clarence  L..  death,  17. 
Columbus,    Christopher,    new  tomb. 
182. 

Colve,  Anthony,  254. 
Comstock.  Sarah,  249. 
Conant,  Samuel  M.,  165. 
Conestoga   wagon,    233;    plate  opp. 
240. 

Conference  on  State  Parks,  85,  86, 
206. 

Congo  Free  State,   proposed  gorilla 

sanctuary,  197. 
Connolly,  Maurice  F.,  65. 
Contoit,  Charles  H..  262. 
Contoit,  John  H.,  260.  261.  262. 
Conwentz,  H.,  death.  17,  20. 
Cook,  John  H..  93,  94. 
Cookingham,  Henrv  J.,  3. 
Coohdare.  Calvin.  158.  217. 
Copeland.  Royal  S.,  66. 
Copenhagen  Cathedral,  208. 
Corea.  James,  156. 
Corrie.  John,  41. 
Costello.  Thomas,  135. 
Cotillo.  Salvatore  A..  44. 
Coughlin.  Edward  J.,  68. 
Cowdin,  Winthrop.  death,  17,  18. 
Cowles,  Henry  C,  85. 
Cowper.  William,  quoted,  233,  249. 
Craig,  Charles  L.,  25,  31,  39. 
Crane,  Alexander  B.,  3. 
Crane,  Angelina,  fountain  completed, 

21. 
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Croghan,  George,  167. 

Crombie,  Thomas  J.,  30. 

Crosby,  Samuel,  257. 

Crosby,  William  Bedlow,  257. 

Crossett,  John  B.,  108. 

Crown  Point  Reservation,  72. 

Cruger,  S.  Van  R.,  3. 

Crumbie,  irrank  R.,  chairman,  Tap- 
pan  Monument  committee,  7,  86. 

Cryptozoon  Reef,  73. 

Cuba,  battlefields  marked,  181. 

Cuba  Lake  Reservation,  73 ;  bill  to 
make  it  a  camp-ground  fails,  140. 

Curley,  J.  M.,  149. 

Curry,  W.  L.,  168. 

Curtiss  Game  Preserve,  74. 

Curtiss,  H.  Salem,  74. 

Gust,  Charles,  194. 

Cutler,  Otis  H.,  death,  17. 

Cuvillier,  Louis  A.,  34,  143, 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  3. 

Darhngton,  James  H.,  145. 

Daugherty,  Harry  M.,  ^38. 

Davenport,  James  P.,  253. 

Davies,  Julian  T.,  186. 

Davis,  George,  135,  138. 

Davis,  Mrs  George,  136. 

Davis,  George  A.,  71.  ^ 

Davis,  Silas  Town,  135. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  sesqui- 

centennial,  148. 
De  Forest  Family,  146. 
De  Forest,  Jesse,  146,  147. 
De  Forest,  Robert  W.,  35,  43,  44,  69, 

130,  145 ;  ancestors,  146. 
De  Forest,  Mrs.  Robert  W.,  43,  146. 
De  la  Croix,  Jacques,  M.  J.,  255. 
Delamater,  Cornelius  H.,  66. 
Delamater,  Harry,  71. 
Delano,  Frederick  A.,  35. 
DeLaport,  Mrs.  Theodore,  121. 
Delavall,  Thomas,  33,  34. 
Delavan,  D.  Bryson,  trustee,  5. 
Dellenbaugh,  Frederick  S.,  174. 
Denby,  Edward,  29,  158. 
Dennis,  Frederick  S.,  236,  249. 
Denver,  oldest  home,  169. 
Depew,  Chauncey  M.,  incorporator,  3. 
De  Peyster,  Frederick  J.,  3. 
De  Peyster,  John  Watts,  264. 
De  Rethey,  Count,  194. 
Dervall,  William,  33. 
Devoe,  Frederick  W.,  3. 
Deyo,  John,  69. 

Diamond  Island,  committee,  6,  9,  96 ; 
given  by  Katrina  Trask  Peabody, 
9,  16,  96,  ICQ ;  peace  monument,  97 ; 
chain  of  title,  98;  Mrs.  Peabody's 
will,  99-100;  p\atcs  opp.  56,  64,  72, 
80,  88,  96,  104.  112,  120,  128. 

Dick,  W.  Reid,  60. 

Dickey,  George,  16. 


Dickman,  Joseph  T.,  168. 
Diehl,  George  C,  75. 
Dikeman  farm,  257,  259. 
Dikcman,  J  oim,  259. 
Dix,  Morgan,  3. 
Donahey,  A.  V.,  168. 
Donaldson,  Alfred  L.,  131. 
Donna}^,  Maurice,  55,  56, 
Dorsey,  Ella  L.,  161. 
Doty,  Lockwqod  R.,  108. 
Douglas,  W^illiam,  51. 
Dow,  Charles  M.,  103;  tablet  dedi- 
cated, 108. 
Dowling,  Victor  J.,  186. 
Downer,  Jay,  72. 
Downing,  Bernard  J.,  138,  266. 
Drake,  Francis  E.,  188. 
Drake,  F.  J.,  158. 
Draper,  Mrs.  Henry,  12. 
Drummond,  Victor,  64. 
Duane,  James,  204. 
Du  Bois,  Charles  A.,  41. 
Dumont,  Wayne,  153. 
Dunham,  David,  258,  259. 
Dunmore,  Watson  T.,  70. 
Du  Nouy,  Pierre  Lecomte,  66. 
Durfee,  Henry  R.,  3. 
Dyckman,  see  Dikeman. 
Dwyer,  M.  J.,  69.  ^ 
Dver,  George  R.,  56. 
Dyer,  Howard  B.,  156. 

Earl,  Ralph  D.,  73. 

Economic  Value  of  Public  Parks 
and  Scenic  Preservation,  by  George 
F.  Kunz,  201-215.  _ 

Edsall,  Thomas  H.,  54. 

Edson,  Franklin,  30. 

Edwards,  Clarence  R.,  168. 

Edwards,  D.  B.,  60. 

Edwards,  Edward  I.,  154. 

Egypt,  discovery  of  tomb  of  Tut- 
Ankh-Amen,  192;  unfinished  obe- 
lisk at  Assuan,  197;  plate  opp.  192. 

Ehninger,  George,  260. 

Eichholz,  P.,  190. 

Eldridge,  Milton  N.,  128. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Belgians,  194. 

Elk,  slaughter  for  teeth,  180. 

Elliott,  Hattie  F.,  69. 

Elv,  John,  51. 

Ely,  Richard  E.  _M.,  161. 

Emerick,  Frederick  A.,  trustee,  5 ; 
chairman  Battle  Island  Park  com- 
mittee, 6,  102 ;  on  Fort  Brewerton 
committee,  6,  100;  donor  of  Battle 
Island  Park,  8,  11,  73,  101,  137; 
thanked,  8. 

Emerick,  Stanley  P.,  on  Battle  Island 
Park  committee,  6,  102. 

Emmons.  Ebenezer,  131. 

Enfield  Falls  Reservation,  75,  79,  81 ; 
Plate  opp.  160. 
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Engelbach,  Mr.,  Egyptologist,  194. 

England,  Sulgrave  visitors  present 
busts  to  United  States,  60;  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  in  danger,  183 ;  appeal 
for  Lincoln  cathedral,  184;  Salis- 
bury cathedral  tower  leaning,  184; 
roof  of  St.  George's  chapel  inse- 
cure, 184;  restoration  of  Byland 
abbey,  185 ;  Izaac  Walton  home  a 
memorial,  185 ;  mile-stones,  229 ; 
St.  Swithin's  church,  229. 

Enright,  Richard  E.,  36,  265,  266. 

Ericsson,  John,  66. 

Erskine  map,  225. 

Esmond,  Burton  D.,  142. 

Evarts,  William  M.,  3. 

Everts,  Walter,  136. 

Ewing,  Hampton  D.,  7,  87. 

Fairchild,  Henry  L.,  104. 
Fall,  Albert  B..  178. 
Fallows,  Samuel,  158. 
Fancher,  A.  T.,  75. 
Faneuil  Hall,  restoration,  149. 
Farrar,  F.  W.,  quotation,  216. 
Ferguson,  Adam,  260. 
Ferguson,  John,  260. 
Ferris,  Mortimer  Y.,  128. 
Fess,  Simeon  D.,  168. 
Fewkes,  J.  Walter,  174.  175. 
Fickling,  Elizabeth  E.  P.,  161. 
Field,  Cyrus  W.,  16,  86. 
Field,  Eugene,  169. 
Fillebrown,  Mrs.  John  P.,  221. 
Fillmore,  Glen,  79. 
Fillmore,  Millard,  birthplace,  80. 
Finch,  J.  C,  226,  227. 
Finger  Lake  Parks.  79,  81. 
Finley,  John  H.,  35,  129,  180,  181, 
224. 

Fire  Island  Park,  69.  76. 

Fish,  Eldredge  E.,  1(H. 

Fish,  Nicholas,  223,  225. 

Fish,  Stuyvesant.  213,  223,  224,  230. 

Fishel,  Gustav,  69. 

Fisher,  Clarence  L..  73. 

Fitzgerald,  Louis,  30. 

Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Louis,  224. 

Flags,  American  lowered  at  Coblenz, 

62;  American  from  Eiffel  Tower 

given  to  President  Harding,  159. 
Fleming,  Tames  W.,  70. 
Fleming,  Mrs.  V.  M.,  160. 
Fletcher,   Benjamin,  254. 
Flint  Quarries,  Coxsackie,  122;  Lake 

Tanotosassa,  165. 
Floyd- Jones,   Elbert,   monograph  on 

milestones.     211-249:  individual 

mention,  221,  225,  227,  243. 
Flyn,  Francois,  32. 
Foch,  Ferdinand,  Indians  name  park 

for  him,  169;  site  of  son's  death, 

187. 

Ford,  F.  W.,  262. 


Foreman,  Edward  R.,  109. 

Forests,  see  Adirondack  Forest  Pre- 
serve, Catskili  Forest  Preserve  and 
Trees. 

Fort  Brewerton,  committee,  6,  100; 
needs,  81;  described,  71,  100;  ad- 
ministration, 100,  101 ;  Meachem 
bequest,  101 ;  visited  by  pilgrims, 
137;  mentioned,  8. 

Forts :  Bayard's  Mount,  256  and 
plate  opp.  40;  Bunker  Hill  (New 
York),  256;  George,  64;  Hale, 
150;  Independent  Battery,  256;  In- 
dependence, 50,  52,  53 ;  McHenry, 
157;  Montgomery,  49;  New  Os- 
wego, 134;  New  York  City,  51,  255 
and  plate  opp.  40;  Ontario,  134; 
Orange  (Oswego),  134;  Oswego, 
134;  Pepperill,  134;  Snake  Hill, 
27;  Tilden,  29;  Western,  148;  Wil- 
liamsbridge,  49-54. 

Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument, 
proclaimed.  173. 

Foster,  Stephen  C,  home,  163. 

Fountains.  Angelina  Crane,  New 
York,  21 ;  Spencer  Trask,  Sara- 
toga, 124. 

France,  Marshal  Joffre's  visit  to 
United  States,  55-57;  ex-Premier 
Clemenceau's  visit,  57-60;  well- 
curb  from  Brouage,  180  and  plate 
opp.  176;  restoration  of  Louvain 
university,  186;  first  soldier  killed 
in  World  War,  187;  experience  of 
one  house  with  invasions.  187; 
where  sons  of  Foch  and  Viviani 
fell,  187;  American  medal  for  Ver- 
dun, 188;  option  to  buy  Belleau 
Wood,  188;  perpetual  decoration 
of  American  graves,  188 ;  Mary 
Stuart  chapel  destroyed.  189 ;  oxen 
of  Laon  cathedral,  189;  Buttes 
Chaumont,  208. 

Francis,  John  M.,  3. 

Frank,  Augustus,  3. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  home  in  Phila- 
delphia, 157;  Postmaster  General, 
235,  236. 

Fraser,  Mclntyre,  71. 

Frazer,  Mrs.  James  E.,  188. 

Frelinghuysen,  J.  S.,  145. 

French,  Daniel  C,  157,  158. 

Frissell,  A.  S.,  trustee.  5 ;  chairman 
Finance  committee,  6;  on  Execu- 
tive committee,  6. 

Froendt,  Antonia  H.,  145. 

Frohn,  Mrs.  Frank,  169. 

Frost.  John  E..  71. 

Fry,  Thomas  C,  184. 

Fryer,  Robert  L.,  3. 

Fuad.  King  of  Egvpt,  197. 

Fuld,  Felix,  153. 

Fuller,  George  A.,  construction  com- 
pany, 38. 
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Gabb,  H.  J.,  on  Diamond  Island  com- 
mittee, 6,  96. 
Gaines,  D.  R,  176. 
Gale,  Egbert  J.,  98. 
Gallatin,  Francis  D.,  25,  39,  56. 
Gardiner,  Alan,  194. 
Gardner,  Washington,  158. 
Garrett,  Harriet  N.,  161. 
Garstin,  William,  194. 
Geoghegan,  Harry  P.,  41. 
Geoghegan,  Margaret,  41. 
Geology,  Temple  Hill  mastodon,  19 ; 
Manhattan     schist,     26;  varying 
levels   of    Manhattan   Island,   67 ; 
Cryptozoon  reef,  73 ;  Stark's  Knob, 
73 ;   "  water  biscuit,"  74 ;  Helder- 
bergs,  93 ;  Lake  George  diamonds, 
96,  98;  Portage,  104;  flint  quarries, 
122,    165 ;    recession    of  Niagara 
Falls,    141 ;    Shenandoah  caverns, 
161;  Okefenokee  swamp,  165;  Fos- 
sil   Cycad    National  Monument, 
173;  new  Yellowstone  geyser,  179; 
Lassen  Peak  eruption,  180;  fossil 
Gingko  trees,  191. 
Germanos,  Archbishop,  124. 
Germany,    Prof.    Conwentz's  death, 
20;    evacuation    of     Coblenz  by 
American     troops,     62;  national 
monument    of    Stone    Age,    189 ; 
oldest  dwelling,  190;  old  synagogue 
at   Worms,    190;   Gingko  tree  in 
Germany,  191. 
Gernerd,  Fred  B.,  145. 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  61. 
Gerry,  Elbridge  T.,  3. 
Gibson,  Charles  Dana,  35,  57. 
Gidney,  James,  115,  117. 
Gilbert,  Cass,  186,  188. 
Gittings,  Robert  H.,  69. 
Glenn,  John  M.,  35. 
Gorcy  Monument,  187. 
Gordon,  George  B.,  198. 
Gorilla  Sanctuary,  197. 
Gorman,  F.  ].,  69. 
Gouverneur,  Nicholas,  263. 
Gouverneur,    Samuel    L.,    259,  260, 

263,  264,  265. 
Grabau,  Amadeus  W.,  104. 
Gracie,  Archibald,  44. 
Grant,  Joseph  D.,  85. 
Grant,  Mac  Galium,  60. 
Grant,  Madison,  72. 
Grant,  Ulysses    S.,    tomb,    56,  58; 
centenary  of  birth,  57,  166;  cot- 
tage, 70,   127;   Washington  mem- 
orial dedicated,  157;  home  in  Ga- 
lena, 168. 

Green,  Andrew  H.,   founder  of  the 
Society  i,  8,  19,  23;  incorporator, 
3 ;  memorial  fund,  13. 
Green,  Nathan  W.,  trustee,  5. 
Green,  Samuel  A.,  239. 
Greene,  Francis  V.,  3,  224. 


Greene,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.,  221. 

Greene,  Mary  T.,  108. 

Gregory,  Henry  E.,  incorporator,  3 ; 
trustee,  5 ;  on  Executive  commit- 
tee, 6. 

Griffen,  Charles  C,  220,  222,  242. 
Griffis,  William  Elliott,  145. 
Grill,  Dr.,  190. 
Griswold,  Nathaniel,  30. 
Grosjean,  Leon,  75. 
Grossgebauer,  John,  138. 
Gude,  O.  J.,  31.^ 
Guerin,  Jules,  158. 
Guy  Park  House,  74. 

Haag,  Joseph,  39. 

Haggerty,  John  L.,  153. 

Haldane,  Mary  H.,  213,  221,  222. 

Haldane,  William  H.,  224. 

Haldane,  Mrs.  William  H.,  221. 

Hale,  Elizabeth  P.,  7,  87. 

Hale,  Nathan,  22,  151. 

Half  Moon,  ship,  crest  of  National 

Guard,    144;   bill   for  custody  of 

ship,  144. 
Hall,  D.  M.,  158. 

Hall,  Ekiward  Hagaman,  Secretary 
of  society,  1,  5,  199,  213;  archaeo- 
logical work,  49;  at  tree  planting 
in  Central  Park,  56;  at  Pasteur 
centenary,  66 ;  author  of  "  Philipse 
Manor  Hall,"  87;  secretary  Vic- 
tory Mountain  Park  committee, 
129;  monograph  on  Monroe  house, 
251-266. 

Hall,  James,  104. 

Hamill,  Peter  J.,  138. 

Hamlin,  Chauncey  J.,  75,  85. 

Hammitt,  Charles  K.,  154. 

Hanse,  Solomon,  117. 

Hardenbergh,  Joannes,  54. 

Harding,  Warren  G.,  appoints  com- 
mittee on  postofflce  site,_  38;  re- 
ceives petition  of  Filipinos,  54; 
receives  call  from  Joffre,  55;  re- 
ceives call  from  Clemenceau,  58; 
writes  letter  concerning  Pasteur, 
66;  at  dedication  of  Princeton 
memorial,  154;  receives  historic 
flag,  159;  attends  Grant  centenary 
exercises  at  Point  Pleasant,  166; 
proclaims  national  monuments,  173, 
174;  member  James  Monroe  Me- 
morial Association,  266. 

Harding,  W.  L..  85. 

Harlan,  Edgar  R.,  85. 

Harper,  Henrv  S..  129. 

Harper,  John 'Lyell.  141,  142. 

Harriman,  Mrs.  E.  H..  Honorary 
President.  5  ;  gift  to  Palisades  In- 
terstate Park,  70. 

Harriman  Park,  see  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park. 

Harriman,  W.  Averell,  71. 
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Harris,  William  H,  3. 

Harrison,  Richard,  256,  258. 

Harrison,  William  H.,  167. 

Harriss,  John  A.,  37. 

narrower,  James  Thompson,  64. 

Hart,  Monmouth,  117,  118. 

Hasbrouck,  Gilbert  D.  B.,  70. 

Haskell,  Henry  S.,  186. 

Haswell,  Charles  H.,  30,  259. 

Hatch,  Edward,  Jr.,  128,  129. 

Hatch,  Edward  P.,  incorporator,  3. 

Havemeyer,  John  C,  death,  17. 

Haven,  George  G.,  3. 

Hawaii  National  Park,  enlarged,  173. 

Hawley,  Charles  A.,  3. 

Haworth,  Arthur  Adlington,  60. 

Hayden,  Henry  W.,  57. 

Hayes,  Patrick  J.,  186. 

Hayes,    Rutherford    B.,  centenary, 

166,  167,  168. 
Hayes,  Webb  C,  167,  181. 
Hay  ward,  William,  41. 
Heath,  William,  51,  52,  53. 
Healy,  Augustus,  221. 
Henderson,   Mrs.   Alexander,  death, 

17. 

Henry,  Lewis,  75. 

Herbert,  Evelyn,  194. 

Herbert,  Mervin,  194. 

Herbst,  Christian,  190. 

Herkimer  House,  72;  bill  to  change 
jurisdiction  fails,  138;  the  Steuben 
Society,  138. 

Herkimer,  Nicholas,  homestead,  72, 
138;  in  Mohawk  campaign,  136. 

Herrick,  Myron  T.,^188. 

Hessberg,  Samuel,  72, 

Heye,  George  G.,  43. 

Hibbard,  Charles  C,  262. 

Hibben,  John  G.,  154. 

Hicks,  Horace  M.,  74. 

Hickson,  Charles,  150. 

Higgins,  James  A.,  68. 

Higginson,  Mrs.  F.  T.,  221. 

High  Point  Park,  151. 

Highways :  Albany  post-road,  50, 
121,  235;  Boston  post-road,  50, 
235 ;  Gun  Hill  road,  50 ;  King's 
Highway,  121,  244;  Storm  King 
road,  77,  120;  Sepasco  Trail,  121; 
other  Indian  trails,  167;  first  turn- 
pike, 237. 

See  Milestones ;  also  New  York 
City  Streets. 

Hildreth,  Benjamin,  33. 

Hine,  C.  G.,  249. 

Hirshfield,  David,  68. 

Historic  Monument  Commission,  pro- 
posed, 142. 

History,  text-book  controversy,  68- 
69 ;  the  voice  of  God,  216 ;  con- 
tinuity, 218. 

Hodge,  John,  3. 

Hoffman,  Charles  Fenno,  131. 


Hoffman,  Malvina,  41. 

Hoffman,  Josiah  Ogden,  256,  258. 

Hoffman,  Murray,  32,  33,  254,  261. 

Hoight,  John,  114. 

Hoover,  Herbert,  35,  63. 

Plopkins,  Franklin  W.,  71,  86. 

Horton,  R.  R.,  94. 

Horton  family,  113. 

Horton,  John,  118. 

Hot  Springs,  jurisdiction  unified,  179. 

Hotchkiss,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  159. 

Hotchkiss,  H.  G.,  226. 

Houdon,  Jean  Antoine,  60. 

Hovenweep  National  Monument,  pro- 
claimed, 174. 

Howard,  James,  149. 

Howe,  J.  Harroun,  on  Battle  Island 
Park  committee,  6,  102. 

Howland,  Henry  E.,  3. 

Howland,  Henry  R.,  108. 

Howland,  Isabel,  108. 

Hudson,  Henry,  discoverer,  144. 

Hughes,  Charles  E.,  266. 

Hughes,  Guy  W.,  70. 

Huguenot- Walloon  tercentenary,  144; 
coin,  145. 

Hulbert,  Murray,  47,  54,  63. 

Humphrey,  Wolcott  J.,  trustee,  5 ; 
chairman  Letchworth  Park  com- 
mittee, 6,  104;  thanked,  8. 

Hungerford,  Orville  E.,  136. 

Hunt,  Carleton,  64. 

Hunt,  Gaillard,  64. 

Hunt,  Julia  Barton,  64. 

Hunt,  Louise  Livingston,  64. 

Huntington,  Archer  M.,  173. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  Archer  M.  (nee 
Anna  V.  Hyatt),  41. 

Huntington,  Collis  P.,  66. 

Huntington.  William  E.,158. 

Hutchins,  Waldo,  30. 

Llyatt,  Anna  Vaughn,  see  Mrs.  Arch- 
er M.  Huntington.  _ 

Hylan,  John  F.,  hearing  on  statue  of 
Civic  Virtue,  21  ;  blocks  fete  cham- 
petre  in  Central  Park,  25 ;  plan  for 
transit  lines,  37;  examines  post- 
office  site,  39 ;  receives  report  on 
art  center,  39 ;  confers  freedom  of 
city,  54,  55. 

Hyler,  Adam,  67. 

Hyler,  Catherine,  67. 

Ice  Cream,  in  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 260. 

Indians,  names  for  East  River 
islands,  32-33 ;  museum,  43 ;  stat- 
ues, 41  ;  paths,  45 ;  Mary  Jemison, 
103;  confirm  Budd's  purchase.  114; 
flint  quarries,  122,  166;  traditions 
in  regard  to  mountains,  132;  British 
allies,  136;  Pocahontas,  160;  name 
park  for  Foch,  169 ;  New  York 
State  reservations,  75-76. 
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Inscriptions :  Fort  George,  65 ; 
Diamond  Island,  97;  old  cemeteries, 
66,  67;  Washington's  unknown, 
119;  Katrina  Trask  gateway,  124; 
Silas  Town  monument,  135  ;  Eugene 
Field  monument,  169 ;  Duke  of 
Argyle,  230.  See  also  Tablets  and 
Alonuments. 

Iszard,  William  H.,  156. 

Italy,  Julius  Caesar's  senate  house, 
192;  Roman  milestones,  228. 

Jacobson,  Frank  J.,  69. 
Jackson,  Thomas,  183. 
Jarrett,  Edwin  S.,  48. 
Jay,  Peter,  114,  115,  117. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  159. 
Jeffervs,  Upton  S.,  156. 
Jemison,  Mary,  9,  103,  109 
Jenkins,   Stephen,  30,  54,  222,  235, 
249. 

Jervis,  John  B.,  48. 

Joan  of  Arc,  41,  56. 

Joffre,  Germaine,  55. 

Joffre,  Joseph  Jacques  Cesaire,  re- 
ceives freedom,  of  New  York  City, 
54;  visit  to  United  States,  55-57. 

Joffre,  Madame,  55. 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  committee, 
6,  93;  described,  73,  77,  92;  ap- 
propriation, 81,  82;  administration, 
93 ;  weather  and  visitors,  93 ;  finan- 
cial reports,  10,  95-96 ;  mentioned, 
8;  miscellaneous  notes,  94. 

Jones,  E.  Ruf!in,  161. 

Jones,  John  G.,  72. 

Jones  &  Hitchcock,  bell  founders,  28. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  71,  136. 

Johnston,  Henry  P.,  256. 

Jordan,  Wilfred,  157. 

Joss,  Andrew,  179. 

Joyce,  Walter,  143. 

Jusserand,  Jules  J.,  55,  58,  145,  159. 

Kaiser,  Fred  G.,  75. 
Kean,  Charles,  261. 
Keck,  J.,  71. 

Keller,  Mrs.  Delight  E.  R.,  73. 

Kellogg,  Ross  W.,  75. 

Kelly,  William  H.,  69. 

Kemble,  Fanny,  261. 

Kemble,  Gouverneur,  221,  222,  224. 

Kenlon,  John,  36. 

Kennedy,  John  J.,  31. 

Kennelly,  Bryan  L.,  262. 

Kentucky,     "  My     Old  Kentucky 

Home  "  saved,  162. 
Kenvon,  Frederic,  198. 
Keuhnle,  Frederick  C,  143. 
Key,  Francis  Scott,  memorial,  157. 
Kimball,  Alfred  R.,  145. 
Kincaid,  J.  Leslie,  70,  144, 
King,  John  E.,  69. 


King,  John  R.,  158. 

Kingman,  William  L.,  7,  87, 

Kingsbury,  Mrs.  C.  I.,  71. 

Kingsford,  Thomas  P.,  trustee,  5; 
committees,  6,  100,  104;  thanked,  8. 

Kingsley,  Darwin  P.,  186. 

Kinum,  George  H.,  94. 

Knapp,  Robert  F.,  70. 

Knight,  John,  109. 

Knox,  Henry,  headquarters,  75. 

Knox,  Philander  C,  182. 

Koch,  Herm.ann,  138. 

Kortright,  Eliza,  263. 

Kortright,  Hester,  263. 

Kummell,  Henry,  154. 

Kunz,  George  F.,  President  of  the 
Society,  1,  5,  199 ;  trustee,  5 ;  chair- 
man Executive  committee,  6;  presi- 
dent Joan  of  Arc  Statue  com- 
mittee, 41 ;  conducts  tree-planting 
ceremony  by  Marshal  Joffre,  56; 
presides  at  Pasteur  centenary,  66; 
presides  at  Parks  Conference  din- 
ner, 85 ;  address  on  economic  value 
of  public  parks  and  scenic  preser- 
vation, 201-209 ;  services  acknowl- 
edged, 213. 

Kuser,  Anthony  R.,  151-153. 

Lacau,  Pierre,  194. 

Lake  Champlain  Bird  Sanctuary,  128. 
Lake  George  Battleground  Park,  70. 
Lake  George  State  Park,  127-128. 
Lamb,  Frederick  S.,  trustee,  5 ;  on 
Sites  and  Inscriptions  committee,  7. 
Lamont,  Thomas  W.,  58,  186. 
Landon,  Harry  F.,  136. 
Lane,  James  C.,  30. 
Lansing,  Robert,  266. 
Laon  Cathedral,  189. 
Earned,  J.  N.,^102. 
Lasher,  John,  52. 

Lassen  Peak,  again  in  eruption,  180. 

Lawrence,  Arthur  W.,  74. 

Lawrence  family,  owners  of  Ward's 
island,  33. 

Lawrence,  George  N.,  3. 

Ledyard,  Lewis  Cass,  3. 

Ledyard,  Susan,  258. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  254. 

L'Enfant,  Pierre,  36. 

Leonard,  Edgar  C,  72. 

Leonard,  Otis  A.,  71. 

Leopold,  Prince,  194. 

Le  Roy,  Elizabeth  S.,  73. 

Lester  Park,  73. 

Lester,  Willard,  73. 

Letchworth,  Edward  H.,  trustee  of 
this  Society,  5 ;  on  Executive  com- 
mittee. 6;  on  Letchworth  Park 
committee.  6.  104;  vice-president 
Letchworth  Memorial  association, 
108. 
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Lelchworth,  Ogclen  P.,  trustee,  5;  on 
Letchworth  Park  committee,  6,  104. 

Letchworth  Park,  committee,  6,  104 ; 
described,  71,  80,  102;  appropria- 
tion, 81,  82;  administration,  105; 
proposed  developments,  106-108 ; 
financial  report,  10,  13,  111-113; 
Dow  tablet,  108;  mentioned,  8; 
"Life  of  Mary  Jemison,"  109; 
weather,  109. 

Letchworth,  William  P.,  donor  of 
Letchworth  Park,  ^  8,  80,  102  et 
seq. ;  legacy  to  Society,  13. 

Letts,  William,  60. 

Leupp,  Charles  M.,  33. 

Leviston,  Stella,  176. 

Lewis,  Fielding,  160. 

Lieber,  Richard,  85. 

Liebert,  Gaston,  56,  66. 

Lewis,  William  L.,  262. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  statue  in  West- 
minster, 60 ;  memorial  in  Washing- 
ton dedicated,  158. 

Lincoln  Cathedral.  184. 

Lincoln,  Charles  Z.,  3. 

Lincoln,  Robert,  159. 

Lindabury,  Richard  V.,  71. 

Lindsay,  Mrs.  C.  Seton,  243. 

Lingenfelter.  John  R.,  109. 

Linsoln,  William  H.,  143. 

Linville  Gorge,  163. 

Livingston,  Brockholst,  258. 

Livingston,  Mr.,  referred  to  by 
Washington,  61. 

Livingston,  Philip,  256. 

Lockerby,  W.  H.,  140. 

Lockerby,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  139,  140. 

Logan,  Walter  S.,  3. 

Lorillard  family,  genealogy,  30. 

Lorne,  Marquis  of.  64. 

Loudoun,  Lord,  238. 

Louvain  University,  186. 

Lownds,  William,  33. 

Lucas,  Frederic  A.,  66. 

Luddington,  Henrv.  224. 

Ludlow.  Thomas  'W.,  260. 

Lyon.  Joseph,  116. 

Lythgoe,  Albert  M.,  194. 

Lytton,  Bulwer,  quotation,  214. 

Macdonald,  Alexander,  69,  70,  72,  73, 
74. 

Macdonald.   P.  A..   124,  125. 
MacFarland,  Charles  S.,  145. 
MacFarland.  J.  Horace,  85,  86. 
Machold,  H.  Edmund,  1. 
MacMonnies,  Frederick,  21,  154. 
Macreery,  John  B.,  71. 
Mahoney,  Daniel  F..  262. 
Mahoney,  Michael  J..  262. 
Manning,  Mrs.  Daniel,  on  Thacher 

Park  committee,  6,  93;  trustee  of 

Schuyler  mansion,  72. 


Manning,  John,  32. 

Manning,  W^arren  M.,  139. 

Alanning,  William  T.,  129,  186. 

Marbury,  Elizabeth,  266. 

Marchienne.  De  Cartier  de,  145. 

Marcy,  William  L.,  131. 

Alarkham,  Edward,  159. 

:vlarsh,  Luther  R.,  30. 

Alarshall,  Harry,  179. 

Alarston,  Edwin   S.,  death,   17,  18; 

treasurer  Victory  Mountain  Park 

committee,  129. 
Marston,  William  W.,_  18. 
Mastodon.  Temple  Hill,  19. 
Mather,  Stephen  T.,  85,  207. 
Matthew,  E.,  179. 

Matthews,  Mr.,  referred  to  by  Wash- 
ington, 61. 

Matthews,  Paul,  154. 

Matuschka-Grieffenklau,  Count,  190. 

Maynard,  Reuben  L.,  trustee,  5 ;  on 
Executive  committee,  6. 

Mc  Caff  rev,  Joseph  A..  41. 

McCarroll,  William,  23. 

jMcClellan,  George  B.,  170. 

McElroy,  John  L.,  158. 

McElrov,  Robert  McN.,  145. 

McGinnies.  Joseph  A.,  123,  128,  141. 

McKim.  Charles  F.,  157. 

AIcKinley,  William,  168. 

McLachlan,  William  S.,  70. 

McLean,  George  W.,  30. 

McMath,  Andrew,  72. 

McMeekin,  Robert,  69,  74. 

Mc:\Iillin,  Emerson,  death.  17,  18; 
donor  of  Stark's  Knob,  74. 

AIcNeill,  John,  26. 

McXulty,  James  D.,  125. 

McPherson,  Tames  B.,  167. 

McQuigg,  John  R.,  168. 

Meachem,  Thomas  W.,  legacy  to 
societv.  16,  101. 

Mead,  Charles  L.,  119. 

Meek,  George  B.,  167. 

Mellon,  Andrew  W..  38. 

Merrill,  John  L.,  145. 

Mesopotamia,  temple  of  Moon  at  Ur, 
198. 

Metcalfe.  Henry,  225. 

Meyer,  Fred  H.,  41. 

Mever,  Margaret,  41. 

Milborne,  Jacob,  254. 

Milestones,  in  New  York  City,  45, 
241  ;  origin  and  use  of  milestones, 
211-249;  Roman,  228;  British,  229; 
New  York  State  laws.  220,  240; 
protection  of  Putnam  County  mile- 
stones, 221,  242;  plates  opp.  208, 
224,  232. 

Miller,  Charles  M.,  74. 

Miller,  Charles  R..  3;  death,  17,  19. 

Miller,  Chastina  Hoyt,  19. 

Miller,  Elijah  T.,  19. 
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Miller,  Samuel,  117. 

Mills,  Gideon,  151. 

Mills,  Ruth,  151. 

Minuit,  Peter,  148. 

Mitchell,  Edward  E.,  261. 

Mitchell,  Hetty  E.,  100. 

Mitchell,  Richard  H.,  31. 

Mohansic  Lake  Reservation,  74. 

Molenaar,  John,  33. 

Moliere,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  cen- 
tenary, 56. 

Monroe,  James,  history  of  the  house 
in  which  he  died  in  New  York, 
251-266;  wife,  263;  Doctrine,  263; 
Oak  Hill  home,  263,  264;  personal 
appearance,  264-;  death,  253,  260, 
264 ;  funeral,  265  ;  tablet,  265 ;  prin- 
cipal offices,  265. 

Monroe,  Maria  Hester,  263, 

Montagne,  Jean  Mousnier  de  la,  146. 

Montcalm  Park,  described,  73 ;  his- 
tory, 134,  135. 

Montgomery,   Richard,  sword,  64. 

Monticeillo,  organizations  consolidate, 
159. 

Montour  Glen,  79. 

Montresor,  John,  34. 

Montrose,  Otis,  221. 

Monuments:  John  Andre,  7,  16,  86; 
"  Aspiration,"  41 ;  James  Bryce, 
60 ;  Edmund  Burke,  60 ;  "  Civic 
Virtue,"  21,  and  plate  opp.  16; 
Diamond  Island,  97,  arid  plate  opp. 
120;  Eugene  Field,  169;  ''Friend- 
ship," 182;  U.  S.  Grant,  57,  157; 
Mary  Jemison,  103  ;  "  Inspiration," 
41;  Joan  of  Arc,  41,  56;  Francis 
Scott  Key,  157;  Abraham  Lincoln, 
158;  Richard  Montgomery,  64; 
Mount  Marcy,  129;  New  York 
First  Dragoons,  103 ;  William  Pitt, 
60;  Pocahontas,  160;  "Sacrifice," 
41;  Saratoga,  70;  Wm.  H.  Seward, 
119,  120;  Spy  Island,  135  and  plate 
opp.  136;  Stone  Mountain,  164; 
Silas  Town,  135  and  plate  opp. 
136;  systematic  State  aid,  142: 
Katrina  Trask  Gateway,  124  and 
plate  opp.  48 ;  World  War :  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  22;  on  Washington 
Heights,  40  and  plate  opp.  24; 
New  York  State,  143 ;  in  France, 
187.  See  also  Inscriptions  and 
Tablets. 

Moore,  Barrington,  trustee,  5. 

Moore,  R.  Walton,  64. 

Moot,  Adelbert,  trustee  of  this  So- 
ciety, 5 ;  on  Letchworth  Park  com- 
mittee, 6,  104;  president  N.  Y. 
State  association,  76;  president 
Letchworth  Memorial  association, 
108. 

Morgan,  Anne,  56. 


Morgan,  John  P.,  234. 

Morrill,  Elmer  E.,  on  Battle  Island 
Park  committee,  6,  102. 

Morris  Canal,  park  proposed,  153. 

Morris,  Francis,  74. 

Morrow,  Dwight  W.,  35. 

Morrow,  Edward,  162. 

Moton,  Robert  R.,  159, 

Mountains,  symbolism,  131-132 ; 
owned  by  New  York,  133. 

Mount  Marcy,  a  memorial  of  Vic- 
tory, 129-133 ;  name  of  mountain, 
131 ;  symbolism  of  mountains,  131. 

Mount  Rubidoux,  26. 

Moxon,  George  C,  262. 

Moyer,  Fayette  E.,  71. 

Mullaly,  John,  30. 

Munger,  Ellen  J.,  73. 

Nash,  Airs.  Henry  F.,  on  Diamond 
Island  committee,  6,  96. 

National  Parks  and  Monuments, 
complete  list,  \70-l72;  visitors, 
172;  Hawaii  National  Park  en- 
larged, 173;  Fossil  Cycad  National 
Monument  proclaimed,  173;  Aztec 
Ruin  National  Monument  pro- 
claimed, 173 ;  Hovenweep  National 
Monument  proclaimed,  174;  Palm 
Canyon,  National  Monument,  au- 
thorized, 175 ;  gifts  to  National 
Parks,  176;  All- Year  National 
Park  project,  176;  Roosevelt- 
Sequoia  National  Park,  178;  Hot 
Springs  jurisdiction  consolidated, 
179;  new  Yellowstone  geyser,  179; 
Lassen  Peak  eruption,  180;  slaugh- 
ter of  elk  for  teeth,  180;  economic 
value  of  parks,  201-215;  visitors, 
207. 

New  Netherland,  tercentenary,  144; 

date  of  settlement  discussed,  145. 
Newtown  Battlefield  Reservation,  69, 

76. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  River- 
side Park  litigation,  28, 

New  York  City:  American  Mus- 
eum of  Natural  History,  42,  66, 
197. 

New  York  City:  Aqueducts,  48,  54. 

New  York  City:  Art  Center,  pro- 
posed, 39. 

New  York  City:  Assay  Office,  old 
facade  saved,,  43. 

New  York  City:  Bayard  House, 
255. 

New  York  City:  Bayard  Farm, 
253  et  seq. ;  plate  opp.,  32. 

New  York  City:  Bayard's  Mount, 
256. 

New  York  City:  Belle  Isle,  34. 
New  York  City :  Blackwell's  Island, 
history,  32. 
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New  York  City:  Buchanan's  Island, 
33. 

New  York  City:  Bunker  Hill,  256. 
New  York  City:  Bussing  Farm,  51. 
New  York  City:  Cannon  Hill,  54. 
New  York  City :  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
65. 

New  York  City :  Cemeteries,  Wood- 
lawn,  49-54;  Marble,  265;  old,  66, 
67. 

New  York  City:  City  Hall,  plate 
opp.,  16. 

New  York  City :  Churches,  Irish 
Presbyterian,  66,  St.  John  the 
Divine,  41 ;  St.  Mark's,  41  ;  St. 
Paul's,  64,  266;  Transfiguration, 
67;  Trinity,  60;  Zion,  67. 

New  York  City:  Civic  Center, 
38-39. 

New  York  City:  Clam-shell,  ancient, 
67. 

New  York  City:  Collect  Pond,  254. 
New  York  City:  Contoit's  Garden, 
260. 

New  York  City:  Court  House,  erec- 
tion begun,  38. 

New  York  City:  Date  of  Settle- 
ment, 145. 

New  York  City:  Dikeman's  Land, 
257,  259. 

New  York  City:  Dongan  Oak,  65. 
New  York  City :  East  River  Islands, 

histories,  32. 
New  York  City:  Ferkin's  Island, 

32. 

New  York  City:  Fires,  Lorillard 
mansion,  30;  great  fire  of  1835, 
261. 

New  York  City:  Freedom  of  the 

City,  54-55. 
New  York  City:  Fresh  Water,  254. 
New  York  City:  Gracie  House,  44- 

45. 

New  York  City:  Great  Barns  Is- 
land, 33. 

New  York  Citv :  Gun  Hill,  50,  54. 
New  York   City:   Harlem  Speed- 
way, 38. 

New  York  City:  High  Bridge,  plan 
for  preservation,  46-49. 

New  York  City:  Highways,  see 
Streets  and  Highways. 

New  York  City:  Hog  Island,  32. 

New  York  City:  Independent  Bat- 
tery, 256. 

New  York  City :  Inwood  Hill,  9. 

New  York  City:  Kingsbridge,  51, 
54. 

New  York  City :  Levels,  varving,  67. 
New  York  City:  Liberty  Poles,  22. 
New  York  City :  Little  Barn  Island, 
34. 


New  York  City :  Lorillard  Mansion, 

burned,  30. 
New  York  C^ity :  Manning's  Island, 

32. 

New  York  City:  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  new  wing  given,  43. 

New  York  City :  Milestones.  Sec 
general  index. 

New  York  City :  Minnahannonck, 
32. 

New  York  City:   Monroe  House, 

251-266;  landmark  map  opp.,  40. 
New  York  City :  Monuments.  See 

general  index. 
New  York  City :  Mosholu  Parkway, 

signboard  forbidden,  31. 
New  York  City:  Mount  Pleasant, 

255. 

New  York  City :  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Indian,  opened,  43. 

New  York  City :  New  York  Garden, 
260. 

New  York  City:  Parks:  Histories, 
20;  Bronx,  history,  30;  Bryant, 
torn  up,  22;  Carl  Schurz,  44;  Cen- 
tral, war  memorial  project  opposed, 
22;  sculpture  exhibit  and  masked 
ball  prevented,  25;  Easter  jubilee, 
26 ;  value  of  propertv  opposite,  63, 
204;  cost,  204:  City  Hall,  fountain 
and  "  Civic  Virtue,"  21  and  plate 
opp.  16;  Liberty  Pole  tablet,  22; 
East  River  Islands,  32 ;  Gramercy, 
204;  Jacob  A.  Riis,  integrity  pre- 
served, 29;  Milestone,  45,  46; 
Mount  Morris,  tunnel  plan  and 
history,  26 ;  Prospect,  Dongan  oak, 
65 ;  Riverside,  railroad  litigation, 
28. 

New  York  City:  Park  Theatre, 
260,  261. 

New  York  City :  Plan  of  City  and 
Environs,  35-36 ;  neglected  oppor- 
tunities, 209. 

New  York  City:  Poe  Cottage,  9,  16. 

New  York  City:  Randall's  Island, 
34. 

New  York  City:  Real  Estate 
Values,  63. 

New  York  City:  Snake  Hill,  27. 

New  York  City :  Streets  and  High- 
ways: Albanv  Post  Road,  50,  121, 
235;  Anne,  256:  Bavard,  256,  257; 
Baxter,  256,  257;  Bowerv.  254, 
256,  258;  Broadway,  254,  256,  258; 
Broome.  255,  256;  Boston  post-road, 
50,  235.  256 ;  Canal,  256 ;  Catherine, 
256 ;  Center,  256 ;  Crosbv,  253, 
255,  256.  257.  258.  259,  261,  262; 
Elizabeth,  256;  Elm,  257,  262; 
Fifth  Ave.  traffic  towers,  37; 
Grand,  255,  256;  Gun  Hill  road, 
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50;  Hester,  256;  King's  Highway, 
45;  Lafayettte,  253,  255,  256,  257, 
259;  Marion,  257,  260;  Mary,  256, 

257,  258;  Mott,  256;  Mulberry, 
256;  Nicholas,  256;  Oliver,  256; 
Orange,  257,  259,  260,  261,  262; 
Pitt,  256;   Prince,  253,  256,  257, 

258,  259,  260,  261,  262,  263;  Rose, 
257;  Rynders,  256;  Spring,  256, 
257 ;  William,  256 ;  names  given, 
66 ;  Winne,  256. 

New    York    City:    Race  Course 

Farm,  27. 
New  York  City:  Ronde  Gebergte, 

27. 

New  York  City :  Round  Hills,  27. 

New  York  City :  Slang  Berg,  27. 

New  York  City:  Sugar  House,  254. 

New  York  City :  Talbot's  Island,  34. 

New  York  City:  Traffic  and  Tran- 
sit: problems,  36-37;  Fifth  avenue 
traffic  towers,  37;  vehicular  tunnel, 
37;  Harlem  Speedway,  38. 

New  York  City:  Tercentenary,  147. 

New  York  City:  Valentine's  Hill, 
51,  52. 

New  York  City:  Van  Pelt  House, 
sold,  45. 

New  York  City:  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
255. 

New  York  City:  Vehicular  Tunnel, 
37. 

New  York  City:  Verken  Eylandt, 
32. 

New   York    City:   V^ard's  Island, 

history,  32,  33. 
New  York  City:   Welfare  Island, 

33. 

New  York  City:  Williamsbridge 
Redoubt,  history,  49-54. 

New  York  City:  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, 49-54. 

New  York  State  Council  of  Parks, 

proposed,    see    New    York  State 

Park  Plan. 
New  York  State  Museum,  73,  74,  75, 

83,  84,  123,  181. 
New  York  State  Park  Plan,  76,  81, 

82-84. 

New  York  State  Forest  Preserve,  sec 
Adirondack  Forest  Preserve  and 
Catskill  Forest  Preserve. 

New  York  State  Reservations,  com- 
plete lists,  69-76  (see  index  for  in- 
dividual references). 

Niagara  Falls  Reservation,  69,  76.  80, 
81,  83,  84,  205  ;  "  suicide  of  Horse- 
shoe Fall."  141. 

Nichols,  Elizabeth  L..  100. 

Nichols,  Mary  C,  100. 

Nichols,  George  L.,  100. 

Nichols,  Henry  J.,  66. 


Nicoll,  Delancey,  145. 
Nicolls,  Matthias,  32. 
Nicolls,  Richard,  32. 
Niehaus,  Charles  H.,  157. 
Niles,  William  W.,  30,  72. 
Noguchi,  Hideyo,  66. 
Norton,  Charles  D.,  35. 
Noyes,  Charles  F.,  262. 

Oak  Hill,  Va.,  Monroe's  home,  263, 
264. 

Obelisk,  unfinished  at  Assuan,  197. 

O'Brian,  John  Lord,  108. 

Ochs,  Adolph  S.,  on  Diamond  Island 

committee,  6,  96. 
Ogden,  Charles  E.,  109. 
Ogden,  David,  118. 
Ogden,  Joseph,  114,  115,  117. 
Okefenokee  Swamp,  165. 
Olcott,  Robert,  72. 
Olive,  J.  F.,  73. 
Orr,  Alexander  E.,  3. 
O'Ryan,  John  F.,  129. 
Osborn,  A.  Stanley,  125. 
O  shorn,   Henry  Fairfield,  7,  42,  66, 

90. 

Osborne,  Henry  E.,  178. 
O'Shaughnessy,  James,  119. 
Oswego  County  Historical  Pilgrim- 
age, 137-138. 
Ottendorfer,  Oswald,  3. 
Oxen  of  Laon  Cathedral,  189. 

Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan,  58. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  161. 

Paine,  Arthur  R.,  98. 

Paine,  Caaroline  A.,  98. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park,  70,  77,  78, 
81,  83,  84,  85,  120;  visitors,  205. 

Palm  Canyon  National  Monument, 
authorized,  175. 

Pahsits,  Victor  H.,  145. 

Pardee,  Allena.  100,  124,  126. 

Parker,  Alton  B.,  61. 

Parks,  see  National  Parks,  State 
Parks,  New  York  State  Reserva- 
tions, New  York  City  Parks,  and 
individual  references. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  John  E.,  17. 

Parsons,  Samuel,  incorporator,  3 ; 
death,  17,  19. 

Parsons,  Samuel  H.,  52,  54. 

Partridge,  Edward  L.,  trustee  of 
this  society.  5 ;  on  Stony  Point 
committee,  7.  90;  commissioner  of 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  71 ; 
announces  gift  to  park,  120. 

Partridge,  William  O.,  160. 

Pasteur,   Louis,  centenary,  66. 

Pattison,  Harold.  41. 

Paulding.  J.  K.,  221. 

Paulding,  Miss  M.  S.,  221. 
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Payne,  John  Barton,  85. 

Peabody,  Charles  A.,  186. 

Peabody,  Charles  J.,  trustee,  5 ; 
chairman  Diamond  Island  com- 
mittee, 6,  9,  96. 

Peabody,  George  Foster,  on  Diamond 
Island  committee,  6,  9,  96;  assists 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Trask  in  securing 
the  island,  97;  weds  Mrs.  Trask, 
99;  places  stones  in  Katrina  Trask 
gateway,  124;  presents  gateway, 
125  ;  thanked  by  the  Mayor,  126. 

Peabody,  Mrs.  George  Foster  (Ka- 
trina Trask),  donor  of  Diamond 
Island,  9,  16,  96-98;  purchase  of 
island,  98;  her  will,  99;  Katrina 
Trask  gateway,  124. 

Peck,  John  Hudson,  3. 

Peer,  Sherman,  139. 

Pelletreau,  William  S.,  238,  249. 

Perkins,  George  W.,  Jr.,  trustee  of 
this  society,  5 ;  commissioner  of 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  71. 

Perris,  Harry  S.,  60. 

Pershing,  John  J.,  41,  158. 

Pettis,  Clifford  R..  69. 

Peugeot,  Tules.  187. 

Phelps,  Christina,  100. 

Philipse  Manor  Hall,  committee,  7, 
87;  described,  72,  86;  administra- 
tion, 87;  financial  reports,  10,  13, 
87-89;  mentioned,  8. 

Phillips,  N.  Taylor,  treasurer,  5 ; 
trustee,  5 ;  committees,  6,  104. 

Phillips,  William.  145. 

Pierce,  William  F.,  168. 

Pierpont,  John.  234,  249. 

Pilat,  Ignatz,  28. 

Pilcher,  Lewis  S..  158. 

Pinfold,  John  William,  33. 

Pipon,  Elias,  34. 

Pipon,  James,  34. 

Pitt,  William,  60. 

Placide,  Henry,  260.  261. 

Placide,  Thomas.  261. 

Plamondon,  Fred.  71. 

Pitts,  Miriam,  125. 

Piatt.  Albert,  124. 

Plenty  Coops  (Indian),  170. 

Pocahontas,  statue,  160. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  cottage,  9. 

Poincare.  Premier,  unveils  Peugeot 
memorial.  187;  at  Verdun  cere- 
mony, 188. 

Pomerene.  Atlee,  168. 

Pontiac  (Indian),  167. 

Porringo,  Indian  name  for  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  114. 

Porter,  Horace,  incorporator,  3. 

Porter,  Peter  A.,  3. 

Porter,  William  H.,  71. 

Postofflce,  Colonial,  54,  231  et  seq. 


Post-Rider,  era,  231, 

Powers,  Michael,  74. 

Price,  Stephen,  261. 

Price,  Walter  W.,  98, 

Prince,  William  Robert,  66. 

Princeton  Battle  Memorial,  dedi- 
cated, 154;  Dr.  Van  Dvke's  poem, 
155-156. 

Pugsley,  Cornelius  A.,  trustee,  5  ;  on 
Stony  Point  committee,  7,  90 ; 
Westchester  County  Park  com- 
missioner, 74;  treasurer,  Alonroe 
House  Association,  266. 

Pulitzer,  Joseph,  58. 

Pulliam.  William  E.,  182. 

Purdv,  Daniel,  114,  115,  117,  118. 

Purdy,  John,  113, 

Purdy,  Joseph,  114. 

Purdy,  Mildred,  113. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  186. 

Putnam,  Israel,  headquarters,  223 ; 
essay  on,  224. 

Quezon,  Manuel,  54. 

Rabenold,  Ellwood  M.,  127,  138. 

Radcliffe,  Wallace,  158. 

Randall,  David,  34. 

Randall,  Jonathan,  34. 

Randall,  Thomas.  34, 

Rapalje,  Jacob,  33. 

Ravmond,  M.  D,,  3. 

Read,  Mrs.  W.  A..  74. 

Redfield,  Eunice,  260, 

Redfield,  Professor.  131. 

Red  Jacket,  birthplace,  80. 

Reilley,  CorneHa.  221. 

Remington,  C.  W.,  75. 

Remington,  Harvey  F.,  trustee,  5;  on 

Letchworth    Park    committee,  6, 

104. 

Renwick,  James,  153. 
Reynolds.  Mrs.  I.  L.  W.,  74. 
Rhinebeck   Highway   Crossing,  121, 

and  plate  opp.,  248. 
Richards,  Frederick  B..  70. 
Riggs.  James  G.,  70.  137. 
Riis.  Jacob  A.,  park  29. 
Ritchie,  John,  124,  125. 
Ritchie.  Robert,  124. 
Robb,  J.  Hampden.  3. 
Robichon,  Hector  A.,  70. 
Robinson,  Beverly,  223,  224. 
Robson,  Albert  N.,  74. 
Rogers,  James  C,  85. 
Rogers,  Sherman  S.,  3. 
Rogers,  Susan  Fish,  223. 
Rogers,  William  B.,  223. 
Roome,  John,  114. 
Roome,  Peter  Willemse,  115. 
Roome,  WilHam,  113-118. 
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Roosevelt  Memorial  Park,  76,  81, 
84. 

Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park  pro- 
posed, 178. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  President,  58; 
home,  76. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  29. 

Ross,  C.  F.,  228,  249. 

Root,  Elihu,  35,  60. 

Rossdale,  Albert,  147. 

Rouillard,  Irving  G.,  124. 

Ruggles,  Samuel  B.,  204. 

Russia,  cemetery  of  bells,  191. 

Ryall,  William,  124,  125. 

Rye,  N.  Y.,  Budd's  Purchase,  113- 
118;  Indian  name,  114. 

Sackett,  Henry  W.,  Vice  President, 
5 ;  member  of  committees,  5,  6. 

Sage,  Russell,  35. 

Sage,  Mrs.  Russell,  12,  44. 

Saint  Clare,  C.  C,  72. 

Saint  Gaudens,  Augustus,  60,  157. 

Saint  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  184. 

Saint  Leger,  Barry,  136. 

Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  183. 

Saint  Lawrence  State  Reservation,  70. 

Saint  Philips  Church  in  the  High- 
lands, sesquicentennial,  225. 

Saint  Swithin's  Church,  London,  229. 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  184. 

Saltus,  J.  Sanford,  41,  56. 

Saltzgaber,  M.  G.,  168. 

Sampson,  William  T.,  181. 

Saratoga  Battle  Monument,  70. 

Saratoga  Springs  Reservation,  72, 
78,  81. 

Sauers,  Charles  G.,  86. 

Saunders,  Charles  W.,  72. 

Scharflf,  J.  Thomas,  51. 

Schieder,  J.  Conrad,  41. 

Schieffelin,  William  145. 

Schoellkopf,  Paul  A.,  69. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  131. 

Schoonmaker,  Samuel  V.,  69,  75. 

Schurz,  Carl,  44. 

Schuyler,  Georgina,  72. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  home,  72;  in  Mo- 
hawk Valley,  136. 

Scott,  John  M.,  54,  225. 

Scott,  Walter,  trustee,  6. 

Scoyen,  Ranger,  179. 

Schwartz,  William  H.,  168. 

Seabury,  Sarah  E.,  death,  18. 

Searles,  Alfred,  69. 

Selby,  Brainard,  136. 

Semff,  Frederick,  69. 

Senate  House,  Kingston,  69,  76. 

Sepasco  Trail,  121  and  plate  opp.  248. 

Seton,  Alfred,  260,  261,  263. 

Seton,  Robert,  189. 

Severance,  Frank  H.,  70. 


Seward,  William  H.,  119,  120. 

Seymour,  Daniel,  33. 

Seymour,  Melancthon  L.,  33. 

Shafter,  W.  R.,  181. 

Shenandoah  Valley  caverns,  161. 

Shepard,  Edward  M.,  97. 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Finley  J.,  35. 

Sheridan,  Phil,  170. 

Sherlock,  Hildegard,  109. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  John  D.,  85. 

Sherrill,  Clarence  O.,  158. 

Shipman,  Herbert,  26. 

Shrady,  Henry  M.,  57,  158. 

Shrine,   Geoffrey,  117. 

Signs  and  Billboards,  forbidden  on 
Mosholn  Parkway,  31 ;  Westfield 
billboard  ordinance,  149. 

Simpson,  Edmund,  260,  261. 

Sisson,  Henry  W.,  on  Diamond  Is- 
land committee,  6,  96. 

Sites  and  Inscriptions,  committee,  7; 
See  also  Inscriptions. 

Skeat,  W.  W.,  228,  249. 

Sloan,  A.  K.,  death,  18. 

Sloan,  Mrs.  Samuel,  86. 

Sloane,  William  _M.,  56,  223. 

Smaldone,  Antonio,  124. 

Smith,  Alfred  E.,  proposes  State 
Park  Council,  82 ;  honorary  chair- 
man Victory  Mountain  Park  com- 
mittee, 129. 

Smith,  Annie  Fleming,  160. 

Smith,  George  T.,  71. 

Smith,  H.  H.,  160. 

Smith,  Thomas  L.,  261. 

Southard,  Mrs.  W.  C,  221. 

Southwick,  Edmund  B.,  31. 

Sparling,  George,  67. 

Spaulding,  Elbridge  G.,  3. 

Speer,  Robert  E.,  145. 

Spencer,  Arthur  C,  162. 

Spencer,  Arthur  Coe,  162. 

Spender,  Harold,  60. 

Spofford,  Charles  A.,  legacy  to  so- 
ciety, 16. 

Sproul,  William  C,  60. 

Spy  Island,  71;  history,  135-136; 
visited  by  pilgrims,  138. 

Squaw  Island,  74. 

Stafford,  Wendell  P.,  158. 

Stage-Coach,  era,  233;  plate  opp.  240. 

Staley,  Ellis  J.,  on  Thacher  Park 
committee,  6,  93. 

Stanton,  John  J.,  153. 

Stark's  Knob,  19,  73. 

State  Parks  Conference,  second,  85- 
86. 

Statues,  see  Monuments. 
Steinberg.  Joseph,  44. 
Stetson,  Caleb  R.,  60. 
Steuben,  Frederick  William  Augus- 
tus, 138. 

Steuben  Society  of  America,  138. 
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Stevens,  Frank  L.,  73. 

Stevens,  Harriet  E.,  73,  134,  137. 

Stewart,  George  D.,  66. 

Stewart,  John  A.,  3,  60,  161,  265. 

Stewart,  S.  L.,  69. 

Stillman,  Ernest  G.,  120. 

Stillman,  James,  120. 

Stimson,  Henry  L.,  182. 

Stockton,  Bayard,  154. 

Stone,  Asaph,  261. 

Stone,  Melville  E.,  169. 

(Stone  Mountain  monument,  164. 

Stony  Point  State  Reservation,  com- 
mittee, 7,  90;  described,  70,  89; 
administration,  90 ;  visitors,  90 ; 
financial  report,  10,  91-92 ;  men- 
tioned, 8. 

Storm  King  Road,  opened,  77,  120. 
Stoudt,  John  Baer,  145. 
Straight,  Mrs.  Willard,  56. 
Stranahan,  J.  S.  T.,  3. 
Straus,  Nathan,  Jr.,  81,  83,  128. 
Straus,  Oscar,  266. 
Stuart,  Mary,  chapel  destroved,  189. 
Sturtevant,  J.  H.,  225. 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  32,  253. 
Sulgrave,  visitors  to  United  States, 
60. 

Sullivan.  James,  70,  145,  213. 
Sutro,  Frederick  C,  71. 
Swayne,  Wager,  3. 
Sweet,  Thaddeus  C,  134. 
Sword,  Gen.  Montgomery's,  64. 

Tablets,  Boxer  rebellion.  182;  John 
Brown  tree,  151 ;  Chas.  M.  Dow, 
108;  Fort  George.  64,  65;  French 
invasions,  187;  Liberty  Pole,  22; 
IVIonroe  house,  265 ;  Rhinebeck 
highway  crossing,  121,  and  plate 
opp.  24^;  Beverly  Robinson  house, 
223;  Spanish  war,  181.  See  also, 
Inscriptions    and  Monuments, 

Taft,  WillHam  H.,  61,  159. 

Tahawus,  131. 

Talbot.  St.  George.  34. 

Talmadge,  Frederick  S.,  3. 

Tanner,  James,  158. 

Tappan,  Frederick  D.,  3. 

Tappan  Monument,  committee,  7. 

Taughannock  Fall,  79. 

Taylor,  James  M..  3. 

Tecumseh  (Indian),  167. 

Temple  Hill,  mastodon,  19;  State 
reservation,  74. 

Ten  Fyck,  Sarah  G..  90. 

Ten  Eyck.  William.  90. 

Tetard.  Dominie,  50. 

Thacher,  Archibald  G.,  186. 

Thacher,  Mrs.  John  Boyd,  trustee,  5 ; 
on  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  com- 
mittee. 6,  93;  donor  of  park,  8,  73. 
78,  92. 


Thacher  Park,  see  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park. 

Thayer,  Stephen  H.,  trustee,  6;  chair- 
man Philipse  Manor  Hall  com- 
mittee, 7,  87;  member  of  other 
committees,  6,  86 ;  thanked,  8. 

Thomas,  George,  61. 

Thomas,  Havard,  61. 

Thompson,  Edward,  70. 

Thompson,  James,  64. 

Thompson,  Mary  Clark,  73. 

Thompson,  Samuel,  167. 

Thomson,  Arthur  S.,  161. 

Thurston,  Edgar,  168. 

TifTany,  Charles  L.,  30. 

Tillford,  Archibald,  115,  117,  118. 

Timberlake,  E.  J.,  243. 

Tompkins.  Hamilton  B.,  death,  17. 

Tooker,  William  W..  32. 

Town,  Silas,  monument,  135 ;  the 
spy,  136.  138. 

Town,  William.  136. 

Tracey,  James  F.,  on  Thacher  Park 
committee,  6,  93 ;  trustee  of 
Schuyler  mansion,  72. 

Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  3. 

Trask,  Katrina,  see  Mrs.  George 
Foster  Peabodv. 

Trask,  Spencer,  96,  97,  98,  99. 

Travis,  Robert,  118. 

Tree,  Ellen,  260,  261. 

Trees,  planted  by  Marshal  JofTre,  55, 
56 ;  Dongan  oak,  65 ;  trees  not  a 
luxury.  79 ;  Cedars  of  Lebanon  in 
New  York.  65 ;  John  Brown's  tree, 
155;  old  New  Jersey  oak  felled, 
156;  San  Juan  Hill  surrender  tree, 
181  ;  Gingko  trees  in  Germany, 
191 ;  trees  necessary  in  scenic  pres- 
ervation. 206. 

Treman,  Charles  E.,  139. 

Treman,  Robert  H..  trustee  of  this 
Society,  6;  on  Letchworth  Park 
committee,  6,  104;  donor  of  En- 
field Falls  reservation,  75 ;  assur- 
ance concerning  Buttermilk  Falls, 
80;  gift  to  Cornell  University, 
139-140,  204. 

Tri-State  Park,  77. 

Tuckahoe.  Washington  soldiers.  118. 

Tucker,  Beverly  R.,  161. 

Tunnel,  vehicular  under  Hudson,  37. 

Turk,  Sarah,  115. 

Turner,  Charles  M..  266. 

Tut-Ankh-Amen,  tomb,  192-197; 
plate  opp.,  192. 

Tyler,  Lyon  G.,  161. 

Ulmann,  Albert,  trustee,  5 ;  on  Sites 

and  Inscriptions  committee,  7. 
Underbill.  Joshua  S.,  33. 
Ur,  temple  of  Moon,  198. 
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Vail,  Charles  D.,  reviser  of  "  Life  of 

Mary  Jemison,"  15,  109. 
Vail,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  (Helen  Hall), 

donor  of  publication  fund,  15,  111. 
Valentine's  cornfield,  54, 
Valentine,  David  T.,  33,  34,  254. 
Van  Cleef,  Mynderse,  139. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Anne,  115. 
Van  _  Dyke,    Henry,    26,^  124,  125; 

Princeton  poem,  154-156. 
Van  Gelder,  Hester,  115. 
Van  Ness,  David,  122, 
Van  Norden,  Ottomar  H,,  129. 
Van  Pelt,  Aert  Tunise.  45. 
Van  Pelt,  family,  45,  46. 
Van  Pelt,  Townsend,  45. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  258. 
Van   Rensselaer,   Mrs.  William  B., 

72, 

Van  Twiller,  Wouter,  33. 
Van  Vaalkenburg,  Edward  S.,  73. 
Van  Winkle,  Mrs.  Isaac,  221. 
Van  Wyck,  Theodore,  118, 
Verdun,  medal  from  American  gov- 
ernment, 188, 
Victory  Mountain  Park,  129. 
Viviani,  Rene,  187. 
Vogelgesang,  Charles  T.,  41. 
Von  Krafft,  Charles  Philip,  27. 
Von  Nieda,  Frederick,  156. 
Vrooman,  John  W.,  trustee,  6. 

Wadsworth,  James  W.,  Jr.,  64,  150. 

Wainwright,  J.  Mayhew,  41. 

Wakefield,  Charles  Cheers,  60,  61, 

Wakefield,  Freda,  60. 

Wald,  Lillian  D.,  35. 

Waldenberger,  E.  R.,  69. 

Waldron,  Mrs,  William  G.,  74. 

Walker,  Benjamin,  256,  258, 

Walker,  Mrs.  Roberts,  74. 

Wall,  A.  J.,  213. 

Wall,  James  P.,  33. 

Wallin,  William  J.,  74. 

Walls,  J,  Hollis,  143. 

Walrath,  Eugene  M,,  73. 

Walton,  Izaac,  home  a  memorial,  185. 

Waltz,  Oman  H.,  71, 

Wanamaker,  Rodman,  56,  63. 

Warburg,  Felix  M.,  74, 

Ward,  Bartholomew,  33, 

Ward,  Beatrice  M..  85. 

Ward,  Hamilton,  75. 

Ward,  Hetty  M.,  33. 

Ward,  Tasper,  33. 

Ward,  Stephen,  118, 

Warren,  Nathan  A.,  7.  87. 

Warren,  Whitney,  187. 

Wars:  Civil:  Emerson  McMillin's 
service,  18;  Grant's  campaigns  de- 
picted, 158;  Stone  Mountain  Con- 
federate monument,  164;  memorials 


at  Fremont,  O.,  167;  Colonial 
movements  on  Lake  George,  97 
memorials  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  167 
Revolution:  skirmish  at  Williams- 
bridge,  49-54;  unpublished  letter 
from  Washington,  61-62;  Gen. 
Montgomery's  sword,  64;  Col.  Bax- 
ter's death,  65 ;  historical  con- 
troversy, 68;  Stony  Point  battle, 
70,  89;  Lake  George,  70;  Spy 
Island  and  Fort  Brewerton,  71 ; 
Bennington  battlefield  and  Battle 
Island,  73 ;  Knox's  headquarters, 
75 ;  events  on  Lake  George,  97 ; 
Washington's  unknown  soldiers  at 
Tuckahoe,  118;  Spy  Island,  135; 
ballad  of  Princeton  battle,  155 ; 
Washington's  crossing  of  the  Dela- 
ware, 154;  memorials  at  Fremont, 
Ohio,  167 ;  Beverly  Robinson  house 
and  Arnold's  treason,  222;  forti- 
fications in  New  York,  255,  256; 
Spanish  American:  monuments, 
143:  memorials  in  Cuba,  181; 
World:  Clemenceau's  speeches,  59- 
60 ;  return  of  last  soldiers,  62-63 ; 
cost  of  American  occupation,  63 ; 
Mount  Marcy  memorial,  129 ; 
monuments,  143 ;  veterans,  167 ; 
first  soldier  killed,  187;  Verdun 
medal,  188;  Belleau  Wood  option, 
188;  decoration  of  graves,  188.  See 
also,  Battles,  Forts,  and  Monu- 
ments. 

Washington,  Betty,  160. 

Washington,  George,  city  planning, 
36;  tomb,  55,  58;  statues,  60;  letter 
to  Elbridge  Gerry,  61 ;  head- 
quarters, 69,  76,  223;  fortitude,  86; 
unknown  soldiers  at  Tuckahoe, 
118;  crossing  the  Delaware,  154; 
sister's  home  preserved,  160. 

Washington  (State),  pioneer  court- 
house, 170. 

Watkins  Glen  Reservation,  71,  79,  81. 

Watson.  J,  K.,  194, 

Watts,  Robert,  264, 

Wayne,  Anthony,  capture  of  Stony 
Point,  89. 

Webb,  H.  Walter,  3. 

Webb,  William  H.,  3. 

Weeks,  John  W„  61.  158, 

Welch,  Alexander  M,,  trustee,  5 ; 
committees,  6,  7. 

Welch,  Thomas  V.,  3. 

Welch,  William  A,,  manager  of 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  85. 

Well-curb,  from  Champlain's  birth- 
place. 180;  plate  opp.  176. 

Welzerlings.  Dr..  190. 

Wentworth- Gardner  house.  44. 

West,  Frank,  72,  139. 
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Westbrook,  Kate  E.,  69. 

Westchester  County  Park  Com- 
mission, 74;  proposed  developments, 
77,  81.  See  Mohansic  Lake  Reser- 
vation. 

Western,  Henry  M.,  33. 

Whalen,  Grover  A.,  48. 

White,  Henry,  58. 

White,  Herbert  L.,  71. 

White,  J.  DuPratt,  trustee,  5  ;  presi- 
dent Palisades  Park  Commission, 
71. 

White  Plains,  battle,  51. 
Whitman,   Walt,  home  in  Camden, 
156. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Harry  Payne,  40. 
Wiegel,  William,  41. 
Wilbur,  Mrs.  Daniel  W.,  71. 
Wilcox,  Ansley,  69. 
Williams,  Chauncey  J.,  127,  140. 
Williams,  Charles  R.,  168. 
Williams,  Howard.  139. 
Williams,  John,  50,  54. 
Williams,  Mornay,  3. 
Willis,  Frank  D.,  168. 


Wilson,  Frank  G.,  140. 

Wilson,    Woodrow,    under    a  New 

Jersey  oak,  156. 
Winlock,  Herbert  E.,  194. 
Winslow,  C.  E.  A.,  66. 
Winslow,  Airs.  James  M.,  221. 
Wister,  Owen,  56. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  receives  call  from 
Clemenceau,  58;  fourteeen  points, 
59. 

Wood,  James,  117. 
Wood,  William,  221. 
Wood,  W.  S.,  188. 
Woodring,  Chief  Ranger,  179. 
Woolley,  Charles,  32. 
Wooster,  David,  52. 
Wren,  Christopher,  183. 
Wright,  Ebenezer  K.,  3. 
Wu  Ting  Fang,  quoted,  156. 

Yellowstone    National     Park,  new 

geyser,  179. 
Youngs,  George  B.,  143. 

Zoning,  primer,  63. 
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